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PREFACE 



TO 



THE FIRST EDITIQN. 



V V E /hall not imitate the invidious ex- 
ample of fome authors, who think it ne- 
jceffary to deftroy the edifipes of others, 
in order to clear the way for their own* 
Indeed as we have no peculiar fyftem to 
fupport, we have no temptation to attack 
the theories of former writers; apd to 
point out that we rely entirely upon prac- 
tice and experience, we have chofen the 
Jitle' Qf Practical Education. 

A3 
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VI (PREFACE, 

To make any progrefs in the art of edu? 
pation, it muft be patiently reduced to an 
experimental fcience ; we are fully fen- 
iible of the extent and difficulty of this 
undertaking, and we have not the arro- 
gance to imagine, th^t we have made any 
confiderable progrefs in a work, which 
the labours of many generations may, 
perhaps, be inefficient to complete ; but 
we lay before the public »th? refult of our 
experiments, and in many inftances the 
experiments themfelves. In purfuing this 
part of our plan* we have fornetimes de- 
fcended from that elevation of ftyle, which 
the reader might expe& in a quarto vo^ 
lume ; we have frequently been obliged 
to record facts concerning children which 
may feem trifling, and to enter into a 
jninutenefs of detail which may appear' 
ynnecefTary, No ahecdotes ? however^ 
have been admitted without due delibera- 
tion ; nothing has been intrbduced to gra* 
tify the idle ciiriofity bf others, or to in* 
dulge our own feelings' of ddtneftte par* 
tiality. 

In yrhat we have Written Upon the rtt* 
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dime*it$ of fcience we have purfued aa 
opppfite plan ; fo far from attempting to 
teach them in detail, we refer our read- 
ers to the excellent treatifes on the diffe* 
rent branches of fcience, and on the va- 
rious faculties of the human mind, which 
are to be found in every language* Th* " 
.chapters that we have introduced upon 
thefe f\jbje6is, are intended merely as fpe- 
cimens of the manner in which we think 
young children fhould be taught, We 
h^e found frojcn experience, that an 
early knowledge of the firft principles of 
fcience may be given in converfation, and 
may be infenfibly acquired from the ufual 
incidents of life : if this knowledge be 
carefully aflbciated with the technical 
terms which common ufe may preferve 
in the memory, much of the difficulty of 
{iibfequent inftru£tion may be avoided. 

The Sketches we have hazarded upoi) 
thefe fubje&s may to fome appear too 
(light, find to others too abftrufe and te* 
dious. To thofe who have explored thfe 
vaft mines of human knowledge, fmall 
Regimens appear trifling and contempt** 
A* 
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ble, whilft, on the contrary, the lefs ac* 
cuftomed eye is fbmewhat dazzled and 
confufed by the appearance even of a 
Imall colle&ion : but to the moft enlight- 
ened mind new combinations may be fug- 
gefted by a new arrangement of materi- 
als, and the curiofity and enthufiafm of 
the inexperienced may be awakened, and 
excited to accurate and laborious re- 
searches by a familiar introduction to the 
rudiments of fcience. 

With refpeft to what is commonly 
called the* education of the heart, we 
have endeavoured to fuggeft the eafieft 
means of inducing ufeful and agreeable 
habits, well regulated fympathy and be- 
nevolent affe&ions. A witty writer fays, 
u II eft permis d'ennuyer en moralites 
* c d'ici jufqu' a Conftantinople." Un- 
willing to avail burfelves qf this permif T 
fion, we have feduloufly avoided decla- 
mation,' and wherever we have been 
obliged to repeat ancient maxims, and 
common truths, we have at leaft thought 
it becoming to prefent tliem in a ncv/ 
drefs. ' 4 
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On religion and politics we have been 
filent, becaufe we have no ambition tQ 
gain partizans, or to make profelytes, and 
becaufe we do not addrefs purfelves ex- 
clufively to any fe£t or .to any party- The 
fcrutinizing eye of criticifjn, in looking 
over pur table of contents, will alfo, pro r 
baMy, obferve that there are no chapters 
on courage and chaftity. To pretend tQ 
teach courage to Britons would be as ri- 
diculous as it is unneceffary ; and, except 
amongft thofe who are expofed to the 
contagion of foreign manners, we may 
boaft of the fuperior delicacy of pur fair 
countrywomen; a delicacy acquired from 
domeftic example, and cpnfirmed by pub? 
lie approbation. Our opinions concern- 
ing the female jcharafter and underftand- 
ing have been fully detailed in a former 
publication*; and, unwilling to fatigue 
by repetition, we have touched but flight- 
ly upon thefe fubje&s in our chapters oq 
' Temper, Female Accomplifhiijents, Pnj* 
jJence, and Economy* 

* Letters for Literary Ladies* 
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We have warned our readers not to ex* 
pe61: from us any new theory of education* 
but they need not apprehend that we have 
written without method, or that we have 
thrown before them a heap of defultory 
remarks and experiments, which lead to 
no cdnclufions, and which tend to the cfr 
tablifhment of no ufeful principles, We 
£ffure them that we have worked upon a 
regular plan, and where we have failed 
of executing our defign, it has jiot been 
for want of labour or attentipn, Con* 
vinced that it is the duty and the intereft 
of all who write, to inquire what others 
have faid and thought upon the fubje& of 
which thpy treat, we have examined at- 
tentively the works of others, that we 
might colleft whatever knowledge they 
contain, and that we might neither arro- 
gate inventions which do not belong to 
us, nor weary the public by repetition. 
Some ufeful and ingenious eflays may pro-* 
bably have efcaped our notice, but we 
flatter ourfelves, that our readers will not 
find reafon to accufe us of negligence, as 
we have perufed with diligent attention 
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£yery work upon education, that has ob? 
gained the fan6Hon of time or of public 
approbation, and, though we have pevef 
. bound ourfelves to the letter, we hppp, 
that we have been faithful to the fpirit of 
their authors. Without incumbering ottr* 
felves with any part of their fyftems wjiieh 
has not been authorized by experience* 
we have fteadily attempted immediately 
to apply to pra6Hce fuch of their ideas a$ 
we have thought ufeful; but whilft w6 
have ufed the thoughts of others, we have 
been anxious to avoid mean plagiarifm, 
and -wherever we have borrowed, the 
debt has been carefully acknowledged. 

The firft hint of the chapter on Toys 
was received from Dr, Beddoes. When 
a book appears under the name of two 
apthors, it is natural to enquire what 
fliare belongs to each of them. The work 
was refumed from a defign formed and 
fcegun twenty years ago by Mr. Edge? 
worth ; all that relates to the art of teach- 
jng to read in the chapter on Talks, the 
phapter on Gramtnar and Claffical Lite- 
rature, Geography* Chronology, Arith- 
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metic, Geometry and Mechanics, were 
written by him* The fleetch of an Intror 
du6hon toChemiftry was written by his foa 
jLovell E. and the reft <of the book by his 
daughter Maria E. She was encouraged 
and enabled to write upon this important 
fubjeft, by having for many years before 
Jier eyes the conduct of a judicious mother 
in the education of a large family. The 
chapter on Obedience was written from^ 
jthe late Mrs. Edgeworth's notes, and was 
.exemplified by her fuccefsful pra&ice in 
£he management of her children ; the 
jvhole manufcript was fubmitted to her 
judgment, and fhe revifed parts of it in 
fhc lafl; ftage of a fatal (Jifeafe r 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

TO 

THE SECOND EDITION. 



JL HE Authors have, in jthis Second 
' Edition, endeavoured to. avail themfelves of various 
corre&ions that have been pointed out to them by 
private or public aniiriadverfion. 

In the Chapter upoijL Servants, they have explain- 
ed what appeared difficult or liable to obje&ion 3 and 
from fome other Chapters they have expunged fuper- 
flous paflages. 

They feel themfelves higiily obliged to M. Piftet, of 
Geneva, for fuch a tranflation of their Works into 
French as gives back a faithful and lively image of the 
Original, They attribute to inifapprehenfion fome 
ftri&ures which M. Pi&et has thrown out in his 
BibltQthtque Britannijue, No, 93, p. 27 1» with refpedt 
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to their iilence upon Religion. Children ufually learrj 
the Religion of their parents ; they attend public 
jvorfliip, and both at home and at School they read 
the Bible and various religious Books, which are of 
courfe put into their hands.-^-Cati any thing material 
bte added to what has already been publifhed upon this 
fubjeft ?-*- Could any pifticular fyftem meet ivith ge- 
neral approbaticrci ? 

The Authors continue to prefervg the filence upotf 
this Subject which they before thought prudent j 
but they difavow in explicit termfc the defign of 
laying down a fyftem of Education, founded upoij 
Morality, exclufiVe pf Religion. 
Edgeworth's Town; 
Jam \M\i 

ERRATA, 

yol. L p. 37, 1. 14, for means, read names 
• 41,1. 1, for be, read by 
' 1 15, note, far BarfhoUct's, read Betthpjlet'sf r 
2^0, 1. 8 from bot./or pour, read your 
345, line I, for afiertations, read afierfion$ ' .< 
065, line 10, for or, read of * 

VoJ .11. p. 194, .ult. /c their, read Ids 

202, line 1 6 from bot./a* tecolteAed, ttad rccoJleAetf 
234, 1. 5. /br a gloflary, read gloffariet 
224, line 10/ fi r gloffaries, read gloffary 
265, line 7, for number, read a number 
3 1 4; line 1 1 , for back, ftad ball ^ 

S84, 1. 2. for like Orlando, »W like thit of Orlando* 
Vol. HI. p. 130, line 12, for HeartJey's, read Hartley's 
Jto* fairy tale, Jbvpletta, w.as by mjftake printed in the Chapter Wf 
Geometry j it was intended for the Appendix* 
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PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 



CHAPTER I. 
TOYS. 



Wi 



HY don't you play with your play- 
€C things, my dear? I am fure that I have 
cc ^ bought toys enough for you ; "why can't you . 
4€ divert youxfelf with them,; inftead of break- 
" ing th^in to pieces ?" fays a mother to her 
child, who Hands idle and miferable, furround- 
ed by disjointed dolls, maimed horfes, coaches 
and one-horfe chairs without wheels, and a 
namelefs wreck of gilded lumber. 

A child in this fituation is furely more to be 
pitied than blamed, for is k not vain to repeat, 
" Why don't you play with your playthings" 
unlefs they be fuch as he can play With, which 
is very fddom the cafe s and is it not rather 
trojuft to be angry with him for breaking them 

vol. r. B ' r 
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to pieces, when he can by no other device ren- 
der them fubfervient to his amufement ? He 
breaks them, not from the love of mifchief, 
but from the hatred of idlenefs; either he wiflies 
to fee what his playthings are made of, and 
how they are made, or whether he can put 
them together again if the parts be once fepa- 
rated. All this is perfeftly innocent ; and it is 
a pity that his love of knowledge and his fpirit 
of a£Hvity fhould be repreffed by the undiftin- 
guifhing corre&ion of a nurfery maid, or the 
unceafing reproof of a governefs. 

The more natural vivacity and ingenuity 
young people poffefs, the lefs are they likely to 
be amufed with the toys which are oifually put 
into their hands. They require to have things 
which exercife their fenfes or their imagination, 
their imitative, and inventive powers. The 
glaring colours, or the gilding of toys, may 
catch the eye, and pleafe for a few minutes, 
but unlefs fome ufe can be made of them, they 
will, and ought to be foon difcarded. A boy, 
who has the ufe of his limbs, and whofe mind 
is untainted with, prejudice^ would in all pro- 
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bability prefer a fubftantial cart, in which he 
would carry weeds, earth, and (tones, up and 
down hill, to the fineft frail coach and fix that 
ever came out of a toy-fhop : for what could he 
do with the coach after having admired, and 
fucked the paint, but drag it cautioufly along 
the carpet of a drawing-room, watching the 
wheels, which will not turn, and feeming to 
fympathize with the juft terrors of the lady and 
gentleman within, who appear certain of being 
overturned every five minutes. When he is tired 
of this, perhaps, he may fet about to unharnefs 
horfes which were never meant to be unharneff- 
ed ; or to comb their woollen npanes and tails, 
which ufually come off during the bperation. 

That fuch toys' are frail and ufelefs may, 
however, be confidered as evils comparatively 
fmall : as long as a child has fenfe and courage 
to deftroy his toys, there is no great harm done ; 
but, in general, he is taught to fet a value 
upon them totally independant of all ideas' of 
utility, or of any regard to his own real feelings 
Either he is conjured to take particular care of 
them, becaufe thay coft a great deal of .money; 
B 2 , 
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or elfe he is taught to admire them as minia- 
tures of fome of the fine things on which fine 
people pride themfelves: if no other bad confe- 
quence were to enfue, this fingle circumftance 
of his being guided in his choice by the opinion 
of others is dangerous. Inftead of attending to 
his own fenfations, and learning from his own 
experience, he acquires the habit of eftimating 
his pleafures by die tafte and judgment of thofe 
who happen to be near him. 

" I liked the cart the beft," fays the boy, 
" but mamma anci every body faid that the 
" coach was the prettied ; fo I chofe the coach. " 
— Shall we woader if the fame principle after- 
wards governs him in the choice of " the toys 
of age." 

A little girl, prefiding at her baby tea-table, 
is pleafed with the notion that fhe is like her 
mamma ; and, before (he can have any idea 
of ttye real pleafures of converfation and fociety, 
fhe is confirmed in the perfuafion, that tattling 
and vifiting are fome of the moft enviable privi- 
liges of grown people j a fet of beings whom 
fhe believes to be in poffeffion of all the fweete 
•f happinefs.. 
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Dolls, befide the prescriptive right of ancient 
ufage, can boafl; of fuch an able champion in 
Rouffeau, that it requires no common fhare of 
temerity to attack them. As far as they are the 
means of infpiring girls with a tafte for neatnefs 
in drefs, and with a defire to make thofe things 
for themfelves, for which women are ufually de- 
pendent upon milliners, we muft acknowledge 
their utility ; but a watchful eye (hould be kiept 
upon the child to mark the firft fymptoms of a 
love of finery and fafhion. It is a fenfible remark 
of a late female writer, that whilft young peo- 
ple work, the mind will follow the hands, the 
thoughts are occupied with triples, and the in- 
duftiy is Simulated by vanity, 'A* *^*~ 

Our obje&ions to dolls are offered with great 
fubmiflion und due hefitation. With more confi- 
dence we tfiay venture to attack baby-houfes ; 
an unfurniflied baby-houfe might be a good toy, 
&s it would empl9y little carpenters and femp- 
ftrcfles to fit it up $ but a completely furnilhed 
baby-houfe proves as tirefome to a child as a 
finished feat is to a young nobleman* After 
peeping, for in general only a peep cap be had 
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into each apartment, after being thoroughly 
fatisfied'that nothing is wanting, and that con* 
fequently there is nothing to be done, the young 
lady lays her doll upon the ftate bed, if the doll 
be not twice as large as the bed, and falls fall 
afleep in the midft of her felicity. 

Before dolls, baby-houfes, coaches, and cup^ 
and faucers, there comes a fetoftoys, which 
are made to imitate the aftions of men and 
women, and the notes or noifes of birds and 
beafts. Many of thefe are ingenious in their 
eonftru&ion, and happy in their effeft, but that 
effeft unfortunately is tranfitory. When the 
wooden womaij has .churned her hour in * her 
empty churn ; when the ftiff-backed man has 
hammered or fawed till his arms are broken, or 
till his employer's arms are tired ; yvhen the 
gilt lamb hasba— ad, the obftjnate pig fqueakr 
ed, and the provoking cuckoo cried cuck— oo, 
till no one in the houfe can endure the noife $ 
what remains to be jdone ?— Woe betide the 
unlucky little philofopher, who fhould think of 
enquiring why the woman churned, or how 
the bird cried cuckoo ; for it is ten to one that 
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^iri profecuting fuch an enquiry, juft when he is 
• tipcto the eve of difcovery, he fnaps the wire, « 
Or perforates the bellows, and there enfue " a 
€e deathrlike filence, and a dread repofe." 

The grief which is felt for fpoiling a new 
plaything might be borne, if it were not 
increafed, as it commonly is, by the reproaches 
of friends ; much kind eloquence upon thefe 
occafions, is frequently difplayed, to bring the 
fufferer to a proper fenfe of his folly, till in due 
time the contrite corners of his mouth are drawn 
down, his wide eyes fill with tears, and, with- 
out knowing what he means, he promifes never 
to be fp filly any more. The future fafety of his 
worthlefs- plaything's is thus purchafed at ths 
expence of his underftanding, perhaps of his 
integrity ; for children feldom fcrupuloufly 
adhere to promifes, which they have made to 
efcapp from impending puniftunent. 

W^ have ventured to objeft to fome fafhion- 

able foys4. ^we are bqund at leaft to oppofe 

others in their place ; and we fhall take the 

matter up foberly from the nurfery. 

The fifft toys for infants fhould be merely 

81 
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p j^^^^lfuch things as may be grafped without danger, 
fa 6yy/Ju»W&& which might, by the. difference of their 
%&£ ^***V I fizes, invite comparifon : round ivory or wooden- 
1 i, (a I fticks ftiould be put into their httle hands ; by 
UtiAiQd***}] degrees they will learn to lift them to their 



l <#h*4> 



fw> 






mouths, and. they will diftinguifh their fizes : 



a7 t^ . / fquare. and circular bits of wood, balls,, cubes, 

He* fay* f /* 

fyL cJ*^ * n( * t " an S^ es * w itf* holes °f different fizes made 



ift them, to admit the fticks, ihouldbe their 
*jtLj£' ) P^H^S 5 * No g r€ *ter apparatus is *i§ceffa?y 
' ^fc^flzy for the amufemsut of the firft ninths of an ia« 
. 4***Jji t p' fant's life- To eafe the pain which they feel 
( y* u% . from cutting teeth,, infants ge&e*aJfy carry to 

their mouths whatever they <&au lay their handi 
upon; but they- fooa learn to.diftiaguifli tbofe 
bodies which relieve their pain, from thofo 
which gratify their palate ; and, if th$ y are left 
tp themfelves, they will always chqofe what is 
painted in preference to every thing e#e ; jjoi 
muft we attribute tjje look of delight with 
which tfeey feisft toys that are painted red, 
merely to the pjeafure whicfy their eye takes in 
the bright colour, but to the love pf the fweet 
itj&fte which they fuck from the paijai. What 
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injury may be done to the health by the quan* 
tity of lead which is thus fwallowed, we will 
not pretefid to determine, but we refer to a me* 
dical name of high authority*, whofe cautions 
probably will not be treated with negle&. To 
gratify the eye with glittering obje&s, if this be 
neceffary, may be done with more fafety by 
toys of tin and polifhed iron, a common fteel 
biitton is a more defirable plaything to a young 
child then many expenfive toys; a few fuch 
buttons tied together, fo as to prevent any dan* 
ger of their being fwajlowed, would continue 
for fome time a fource of amufement 

When a nurfe wants to pleafe or to pacify a 
child, fhe ftuns its ear with a variety of noifes, 
or dazzles its eye with glaring colours or fti- 
mulating light. The eye and the ear are thus 
fatigued without advantage, and the temper 
is hufhed to a tranfient calm by expedients, 
which in time muft lofe their eifeft, and which 
can have no power over confirmed fretfulnefs. 
The pleafure of exercifing their fenfes is k* 
_ itlelf fufficient to children without any facti* 
pus ftimulus* which only exhaufts their exci- 
* Dr. Fothergill. 
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tability, and renders them incapable of being 
amufed by a variety of common obje&s, which 
would naturally be their entertainment. We 
do not here fpeak of the attempts made to 
footh a child who is ill ; " to charm the fenfe 
" of pain/* fo far as it can be done by diverting 
the child's attention from his own fufFerings 
to outward obje&s,' is humane and reafonable, 
provided our compaflion does not induce in the 
child's mind the expe&ation of continual at- 
tendance, and that impatience of temper which 
increafes bodily fufFering. It would be in vain 
to read lectures on philofophy to a nurfe, or to 
expeft ftoicifm from an infant; but, perhaps, 
'where mothers pay attention themfelves to.their 
children, they will be able to prevent many 
of the confequences of vulgar prejudice and 
folly. A nurfe's wifh is to have as little trouble 
as poffible with the child committed to her 
charge, and at the fame time to flatter the mo* 
ther, from whom fhe expefts her reward. The 
appearance of extravagant fondnefs for the 
child, of inceflant attention to its humour, and 
abfurd fubmiffion to its caprices, ftie imagine^ 
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to be the fureft method of recommending her- 
felf to favour. She is not to be impofed 
upon by the faint and affe&ed rebukes of the 
fond mother, who exclaims, " Oh, nurfe, in- 
" deed you do fpoil that child fadly ! — Oh, 
" nurfe, upon my word fhe governs you en- 
u tirely ! — Nurfe, you muft not let her have her 
cc own way always. — Never mind her crying, 
f< I beg, nurfe."*— — Nurfe fmiles, fees that fhe 
has gained her point, and promifes to do ex- 
aftly what her miftrefs dejires. Now if, on 
the contrary, fhe perceived that the mother 
was neither to be flattered nor pleafed by thefe 
means, one motive for fpoiling the child-would 
immediately ceafe : another ftrong one would, 
it is true, ftill remain. A nurfe wifhes to 
fave herfelf trouble, and fhe frequently. con- 
fults her own convenience when fhe humours 
an infant. She hufhes it to fleep, that fhe 
may leave it fafely ; fhe flops it from crying, 
fhat fhe may not hear an irritating noife, that 
fhe may relieve Jierfelf as foon as pofTible from 
the painful weaknefs of compaflion, or that fhe 
jpay avoid the danger of being interrogated by 
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the family as to the caufe of the difturbance. 
She thinks it is lefs trouble to yield to ca- 
price and ill-humour than to prevent or cure 
it. In reality it is not ; for a humoured child 
in time plagues its attendant infinitely more 
than it would have done with reafonable ma* 
nagement. If it were poffible to convince 
nurfes of this, they would facrifice perhaps the 
convenience of a moment to the peace of future 
hours, and they would not be eager to quell 
one ftorm, at the hazard of being obliged to en- 
dure twenty more boifterous ; the candle would 
then nQ more be thruft almoft into the infant's 
ej£s to make it take notice of the light through 
the mift of tears, the eternal bunch of keys 
, , would not dance and jingle at every peevifh 
fummons, nor would the roarings of paffion be 
overpowered by infulting fongs, or foothed by 
artful careffes; the child would then be careffed 
and amufed when he looks fmiling and good* 
humoured, and all parties would be much 
happier. 

Pra&ical education begins very early, even 
in the nurfery ; without the mountebank pre- 
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tence, that miracles can be performed by the 
turning of a ftraw, without the di&atorial ana* 
thematizing tone, which calls down vengeance 
upon thofe who do not follow to an iota the 
injun&ions of a theorift, we may Amply obferve, 
that parents would fave themfelves a great 
deal of trouble, and their children fome pain, 
if they would pay attention to their early 
education. The temper acquires habits much 
earlier than is ufually apprehended ; the firft 
impreffions which infants receive, and the firft 
habits which they learn from their nurfes, in- 
fluence the temper and difpofition long after 
the flight caufes which produced them are for- 
gotten. More care and judgment than ufually. 
fall to the fhare of. a nurfe are neceflary, to 
cultivate the difpofition which infants fhew to 
exercife their fenfes, fo as neither to fuffer them 
to become indolent and torpid from want of 
proper objefts to occupy their attention, nor yet 
to exhauft their fenfes by continual excitation-, 
By ill-timed reftraints, or injudicious incite- 
ments, the nurfe frequently renders the child 
obftinate or paflionate. An infant fliould never 
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be interrupted in its operations; whilft it wifhefc 
to life its hands, we fliould not be impatient 
to make it walk, nor when it is pacing with all 
the attention to its centre of gravity that is ex- 
erted by a rope-dancer, fuddenly arreft its pro* 
grefs, and infift upon its pronouncing the fcan- 
-ty vocabulary which we hav£ compelled it to 
learn. When children are biifily trying ex- 
periments upon obj efts within their reach, we 
fhould not, by way of faving them ttouole, 
break the courfe of their ideas, and totally pre- 
vent them from acquiring knowledge by theif 
own experience. When a fpolifli nurfe fees 
' a child attempting to reach or lift any thing, 
(he runs immediately, " Oh, dear love, it can't 
do it, it. can't !— I'll do it for it, fo I will !"— 
If the child be trying the difference between 
pufbing and pulling, rolling or Aiding, the 
powers of the wedge or the lever, the officious 
nurfe hafte^s inftantly to difplay her ownknow : 
ledge of the mechanic powers ; " Stay, love, 
" ftay ; that is not the way to do it — 1*11 fhew it 
" the right way — See here — look at me, love," 
—-^Without interrupting a child in the mo, 
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mentof a&ion, proper care might previoufly be 
taken to remove ojut of its way thofe things 
which can really hurt it, and a juft degree of 
attention mult be paid to its firil experiments 
upon hard and heavy, and more efpecially 
upon fharp, brittle, and burning bodies : but 
this degree of care fhould not degenerate into 
cowardice; it is better that a child fhould 
tumble down or burn its fingers, than that it 
fhould not learn the ufe of its limbs and its. 
fenfes. We fhould for another reafon take 
care to put all dangerous things effe£tuallyoutof 
the child's reach, inftead of faying perpetually, 
"Take care don'ttouch that !— don't do that! — 
"let that alone !"— The child, who fcarcelyun- 
derftands the words, and not at all the reafon of 
thefe prohibitions, is frightened by the tone and 
countenance with which they are uttered and 
accompanied, and he either becomes indolent 
or cunning ; he defifts from exertion, or feizes 
the moment to divert himfelf with forbidden ob- 
jects, when the watchful eye that guards them 
is. withdrawn. It is in vain to encompafs the 
reftlefsprifoner.with a fortification of chairs, and 
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to thtow him an old almanack to tear to pieces, 
or an old pincutfiion to explore $ the enterpri- 
. zing adventurer foon makes his efcape from 
this barricadoj leaves his goods behind him, and 
prelently is again in what the nurfe calls rnif* 
chief, 

Mifchief is with nurfes frequently only an- 
other name for any fpecies of aftivity which 
they find troublefome ; the love whfch chil* 
dren are fuppofed to have for pulling things out 
of their places, is in reality the defire of feeing 
things in motion, or of putting things into dif- 
ferent fituations. They will like to put the fur- 
niture in a room in its proper place, and to ar- 
range every thing in what we call cfrder, if we 
can make thefe equally permanent fources of 
a&ive amufement j but when things are once 
in their places, the child has nothing more to 
do, and the more quickly each chair arrives at 
its deftined fituation, the fooner comes the dread- 
ed Hate of idlenefs and quiet. 

A nurfery, or a room in which yoting chit 
dren are to live, fhould never have any furni* 

ture in it which they can fpoil 5 as few thing* 
4 
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as poflible fhould be left within their reach 
which they are not to touch, and at the fame 
time they fhould be provided with the means 
of amufing themfelves, not with painted or gilt 
toys^ but with pieces of wood of various fhapes 
and fizes, which they may build up and pull 
down, and put in a variety of different forms 
and pofitions ; balls, pulleys, wheels, firings, 
and ftrong little carts, proportioned to their 
age, and to the things which they want to carry 
in them, fhould be their playthings. 

Prints will be entertaining to children at a 
very early age ; it would be .endlefs to enume- 
rate the ufes that may be made of themj they 
teach accuracy of fight, they engage the atten- 
tion, and employ the imagination. In 1777 
we faw L — — , a child of two years old,vpoint 
out every piece of furniture in the French prints 
of Gil Bias ; in the print of the Canon at Din* 
ner, he diftinguifhed the knives, forks, fpoons, 
bottles, and every thing upon the table - 9 the 
dog lying upon the mat, and the bunch of 
keys hanging at Jacintha's girdle ; he told, 
with much readinefs, the occupation of every 

Vol. I. C 
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figure in the print, and could fupply from his* 
imagination what is fuppofed to be hidden by 
'the foremoft parts of all the obje£b. A child 
of four years old was alked, what was meant by 
fomething that was very indiliin&ly represent- 
ed as hanging round the arm of a figure in one 
> of the prints in the London Cries. He faid it 
was a glove, though it had as little refem- 
blance to a glove as to a ribbon or a purfe. 
When he was alked how he knew that it was 
a glove, he anfwered, cr that it ought to be a 
w glove, becaufe the woman had one upon her 
"" other arm, and none upon that where the 
" thing was hanging." Having feen the gown 
of a female figure in a print hanging obliquely, 
the fame fchild faid, "Thew r ind blows that 
cc woman's gown back." We mention thefe 
little circumftances from real life, to fliew how 
early prints may be an amufement to children, 
and how quickly things unknown are learnt by 
the relations which they bear to what was 
known before. We fhould at the fame time 
obferve, that* children are very apt to make 
ftrange miftakes, and hafty conclufions, when 
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they begin to rcafon from analogy. A child 
having alked what was meant by fome marks^ 
in the forehead of an old man in a print ; and 
having been told upon fome occafion, that old 
people were wifer than young ones, brought 
a print containing feveral figures to his mother, 
and told her that one, which he pointed to, was 
wifer than all the reft; upon inquiry, it was 
found that he had formed this notion from feeing 
that one figure was wrinkled, and that the 
others were not. \ 

Prints for children ftiould be chofen with 
great care 3 they (hould reprefent obje&s which 
are familiar, the refemblances fhould be accu- 
rate, and the manners fhould be attended to, or 
at lead the general moral that is to be drawn 
from them. The attitude of Sephora, the box* 
ing lady in Gil Bias, muft appear unnatural 
to children who have not lived with termagant 
heroines. Perhaps, the firft ideas of grace, 
beauty, and propriety, are confiderably influen- 
ced by the firft piftures and prints which pleafe 
children. Sir Jofhua Reynolds tells us, that 
he took a child with him through a room full 
C2 
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of pi&ures, and that the child flopped, with 
figns of averfion, whenever it came to any pic- 
ture of a figure in a conftrained attitude* 

Children foon judge tolerably well of propor- 
tion in drawing, where they have been ufed 
to fee the objefts which are reprefented : but 
we often give them prints of obje&fc, and of 
animals efpecially, which they have never feen, 
and in which no fort of proportion is obferved. 
The common prints of animals muft give chil- 
dren falfe ideas. The moufe and the elephant 
are nearly of the fame fiZe, and the falmon and 
whale fill the fame fpace in the page. Pain- 
ters, who put figures of men amongft their 
buildings, give the idea of the proportionate 
height immediately to the eye : this is, per- 
haps, the befi fcale we can adopt ; in every 
print for children this fliould be attended to. 
Some idea of the relative fizes of the animals 
they fee reprefented would then be given, 
and the imagination would not be filled with 
chimeras. 

After having been accuftomed to examine 
prints, and to trace their refemblance to real 
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obje&s, children will probably wifh to try their 
own powers of imitation. At this moment no 
toy, which we could invent for them, would 
give them half fo much pleafure as a penc^ 4 . 
If we do not put a pencil into their hands be- 
fore they are able to do any thing with it, but 
make random marks all over a fheet of paper, 
it will long continue a real amufement and oc- 
cupation. No matter how rude their firft at- 
tempts at imitation may be j if the attention 
of. children be occupied, our point is gained,. 
Girls have generally ofte advantage at this age 
over boys, in the exclufive poffeflion of the 
fciffars : how many camels, and elephants with 
amazing trunks, are cut out by the induftrious 
fciffars of a bufy, and therefore happy little 
girl, during a winter evening, which paffes fo 
heayily, and appears fo immeafurably long, tQ 
the idle. 

Modelling in clay or wax might probably be a 
ufeful amufement about this age, if the materials 
were fo prepared, that the children could avoid 
being every moment troublefom^ to others whilft 
they are at work. The making of b^fkets* arid 
C3 
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the weaving of tape, curtain and fafli line may 
be made employments for children ; with pro- 
per preparations, they might at leaft be occupied 
with thefe things ; much, perhaps, might not 
be produced by their labours, but it is a great 
deal to give early habits of induftry. Let us do 
what we will, every perfon who has ever had 
any experience upon the fubje£i, muft know 
that it is fcarcely poffible to provide fufficient 
and fuitable occupations for young children : 
this is one of the firft difficulties in education. 
Thofe who have never tried the experiment, are 
aftonifhed tp find it fuch a difficult and laborious 
bufinefs as it really is, to find employments for 
children from three to fix years old. It is per- 
haps better, that our pupils fhould be entirely 
idle, than that they fhould be half employed. 
^ My dear have you nothing to do ?" fhould be 
, fpoken in forrow rather than in anger. When 
they fee other people employed and happy, 
children who have nothing to do, feel mortified 
and miferable. Count Rumford's was an ex- 
cellent fcheme for exciting fympathetic induftry 
amongft the children of the poor at Munich j 
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in the large hall, where the elder children were 
bufy in fpjnning, there was a range of feats for 
the younger children, who were not , yet per- 
mitted to work 3 thefe were compelled to fit 
idle and fee the bufy multitude, grew extreme- 
ly uneafy in their own fituation, and became very 
anxious to be employed. We need not ufe any 
compulfion or any artifice; fuch parents as 
think of educating their own children, are ufu- 
ally employed fome hours in the day in read- 
ing, writing, bufinefs, or converfation ; during 
thefe hours children will naturally feel the 
want of occupation, and will, from fympathy, 
from ambition, and from impatience of infup- 
portable ennui, ctefire with anxious faces, " to 
" haVe fomething to do." Inftead of loading 
them with play-things, by way of relieving 
their mifery, we fhould honeftly tell them, if 
that be the truth, " I am forry I cannot find any 
" thing for you to do at prefent. I hope you 
" will fooh be able to employ yourfelf. What 
*' a happy thing it will be for you to be 
*' able, by and by, to read, and write, and 
<c draw; then you will never be forced to fit idle." 
C4 
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The' pains of idlenefs ftimulate children* to 
induftry, if they are from time to time properly 
cdntrafted with the pleafures of occupation. 
"We fhould aflbciate cheerfulnefs, and praife, 
and looks of approbation, with induftry ; and, 
whenever young people invent employments 
for themfelves, they fliould be affifted as much 
as poffible, and encouraged. At that age 
when they are apt to grow tired in half an 
hour of their playthings, we had better give 
them playthings only for a very fhprt time, at 
intervals, in the day ; and, inftead of waiting 
till they are tired, we fhould take the things 
away before they are weary of them. Nor 
fhould we difcourage the inquifitive genius 
from examining into the ftru&ure of their toys, 
whatever they may be. The fame ingenious 
and aQive difpofitions, which prompt thefe in- 
quiries, will fecure children from all thofe nu- 
merous temptations to do mifchief, to which 
the idle are expofed. Ingenious children are 
pleafed with contrivances which - anfwer the 
purpofes for which they are intended, and 
they feel fincere regret whenever thefe are in- 
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jured or deftroyed : this we mention as a fur r 
ther comfort and fecurity for parents, who, in 
the company of young mechanics, are apt tQ 
tremble for their furniture. Children who ob- 
ferve, and who begin to amufe themfelves with 
thought, are not fo actively hoftile in their at- 
tacks upon inanimate obje£ls. 

We were once prefent at the difledion of a 
wooden cuckoo, whigh was attended with eifr 
treme pleafure by a large family of children; 
it was it>t one of the children who broke the 
precious toy, but it was the father who took it to 
pieces. Nor was it the deftru&ion of the play- 
thing which entertained the company, but the 
fight of the manner in which it was conftru&ed. 
Many gueffes were made by all the fpe&ators 
about the internal ftrufcture of the cuckoo, and 
the aftonifhment of the company was univerfal, 
when the bellows were cut open, and the Am- 
ple contrivance was revealed to view; probably, 
more was learnt from this cuckoo, than was 
ever learnt from any cuckoo before. So far from 
being indifferent to the deftru&ion of this play- 
thing, H ; the little girl of four years old to 
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whom it belonged, remembered, feveral months 
v afterwards, to remind her father of his promife 
to repair it. 

c< Several toys, which are made at prefent, 
€C are calculated to give pleafure merely by 
€€ exciting furprife, and of courfe give children's 
c * pinds fuch a tone, that they .are afterwards 
tc too fond oHfimilar ufelefs baubles*/' This 
fpecies of delight is foon over, and is fucceeded 
by a defire to triumph in the ignorance, the 
credulity, or the cowardice, of theif compa- 
nions. Hence that propensity to play tricks, 
which is often injudicioufly encouraged bf the 
fmiles of parents, who are apt to miftake it for 
a proof of wit and vivacity. They forget, that 
" gentle dullnefs ever loved a joke;" and that 
even wit and vivacity, if they become trouble- 
fome and mifchievous, will be feared, and 
fliunned. Many juggling tricks and puzzles 
are highly ingenious $ and, as far as they can 
exercife the invention or the patience of young 
people, they are ufeful. Care, however, fhould 
be taken, to feparate the ideas of deceit and of 

* Dr. Beddoeg. 
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ingenuity, and to prevent children from glory- 
ing in the mere poffeffion of a fecret. 

Toys which afford trials of dexterity and ac- 
tivity, fuch as tops, kites, hoops, balls, battle- 
dores and fhuttlecocks, ninepins, and cup and 
ball, are excellent ; and we fee that they are 
confequently great and lading favourites With 
children ; their fenfes, their understanding, and 
their paffions, are all agreeably interefted and 
exercifed by thefe amufements. They emulate 
each other ; but, as fome will probably excel 
at one game, and fome at another, this emula- 
tion will not degenerate into envy. There is 
more danger that this hateful paffion fhould be 
created in the minds of young competitors at 
thofe games, where it is fuppofed that fome 
knack or myjtery is to be learned before they 
can be played with fuccefs. Whenever chil- 
dren play at fuch games, we ihould point out to 
them how and why it is that they fucceed or 
fail : we may fliew them, that, in reality, there 
is no knack or myftery in any thing, but that 
from certain caufes certain effefts will follow ; 
that, after trying a number of experiments, the 
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circumftances effential to fuccefs may be dif- 
covered ; and that all the eafe and dexterity, 
which we often attribute to the power of na- 
tural genius, is fimply the cpnfequence of prac- 
tice and induftry. This fober leffon may be 
taught to children without putting it into grave 
words, or without formal precepts. A gentle^ 
jnan once aftonifhed a family of children by 
his dexterity in playing at bilboquet : he caught 
the ball nine or ten times fucceffively with 
great rapidity upon the fpike ; this fuccefs ap- 
peared miraculous, apd the father, who ob* 
ferved that it had made a great impreffion 
upon the little fpe&ators, took that opportunity 
to (hew the ufe of fpinning the ball, to make 
the hole at the bottom afcend in a proper dlrec,7 
tion. The nature of centrifugal motion, and 
its efFeft in preferring the parallelifm of mo-, 
tion, if we may be allowed the expreflion, was 
explained, not at once, but at different inter? 
vals, to the young audience. Only as much 
was explained at a time as the children could 
ynderftand, without fatiguing their attention. 
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£rid the abftrufe fubjeft was made familiar by 
the mode of illuftration that was adopted. 

It is furprifing how much children may learn 
from their playthings when they are judicioufly 
.choferj, and when the habit of reflexion and 
obfervation is affociated .with the ideas of 
amufement and happinefs. A little boy of nine 
years old, who had had a hoop to play with, 
afked " why a hoop, or a plate, if foiled upofi 
" its edge, keeps up as long as it rolls, but falls 
" as foon as it flops, and will not ftand if you 
" try to make it ftand ftill upon its edge." Was 
not the boy's uriderftanding as well employed 
whilft he was thinking of this phenomenon, 
which he obferved whilft he was beating his 
hoop, as it could poflibly have been by the 
moft learned preceptor ? 

When a pedantic fchoolmafter fees a boy 
eagerty watching a paper kite, he obferves, 
u What a pity it is that children cannot be 
cc made to mind their grammar as well as their 
" kites !" and he adds perhaps. fome peevifli 
ejaculation on the natural idlenefs of boys, 
and that pernicious love of play againft which 
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he is doomed to wage perpetual war. A man 
of fenfe will fee the fame fight with a different 
eye ; in this pernicious love of play he will dif- 
cern the fymptoms of a love of fcience, and, 
inftead of deploring the natural idlenefs of 
children, he will admire the a&ivity which 
they difplay in the purfuit of knowledge. He 
will feel that it is his bufinefs to direft this ac- 
tivity, to furnifh his pupil with materials foi 
frefh combinations, to put him, or to let him 
put himfelf, in fituations where he can make 
ufeful obfervations, and acquire that experience 
which cannot be bought, and which no maf^ 
ters can communicate. 

It will not be beneath the dignity of a phi- 
Icffophic tutor to confider the different effe&s, 
which the moft common plays of children have 
*ipon the habits of the understanding and tem- 
per. Whoever has watched children putting 
together a diffe&ed map, muft have been 
anwfed with the trial between wit and judg- 
ment. The child who quickly perceives re- 
, femblances catches inftantly at the firft bit of 
the, wooden map, that has a fingle hook or 
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hollow that feeras likely to anfwer his pur- 
pofe ; he makes perhaps twenty different trials 
before he hits upon the right combination; 
whilft the wary youth, who has been ac- 
cuftomed to obferve differences, cautioufly exa- 
mines with his eye the whole outline before his 
hand begins to move ; and, having exactly 
compared the two indentures, he joins them 
with fober confidence, more proud of never 
difgracing his judgment by a fruitlefs attempt, 
than ambitious of rapid fuccefs. He is flow, 
but fure, and wins the day. 

There are fome plays which require prefence 
of mind, and which demand immediate atten- 
tion to what is actually going forward, in 
which children capable of the greateft degree 
of abftraft attention are moft apt to be defec- 
tive. They have many ideas, but none of them 
ready, and their knowledge is ufelefs, becaufe 
it is recolle&ed a moment too late. Could we 
in fuifcably dignified language defcribe the 
game of (C birds, beafts, and fifties," we fhould 
venture to prefcribe it as no very painful re- 
medy for thefe abfent and abftra&ed perfon- 
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ages. When the handkerchief or the ball is 
thrown, and when his beaft's name is called 
for, the abfent little philofopher is obliged to 
coJleQ: his fcattered thoughts inftantaneoufly, 
or elfe he expofes himfelf to the ridicule of 
naming perhaps a fifh inftead of a bead. To 
thofe children who, on the contrary, are not ' 
fufficiently apt to abftraft their attention, and 
who are what Bacon calls " birdwitted," we 
ftiould recommend a folitary-board. At the 
folitary - board they muft withdraw their 
thoughts from all external objefts, hear no- 
thing that is faid, and fix their attention folely 
upon the figure and the pegs before them, elfe 
they will never fucceed -, and if they make one 
errouf iri their calculations, they lofe all theft 
labour. Thofe who are precipitate, and not 
fufficiently attentive to the confequences of their 
own a&ions, may receive many falutary lefTons 
at the draught or chefs-board, happy if they , 
can learn prudence and forefight by frequently 
lofing the battle. 

We are not quite fo abfurd as to imagine, 
that any great or permanent effefts can be pro- , 
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dneed by fuch flight caufes as a game at 
drdughts, or at folitary-board, but the com- 
bination of a number of apparent trifles is not to 
be iiegleflted in education. 

We have never yet mentioned what will 
probably firft occur to thofe who would invent 
Employments for children. We have never 
mentioned thofe great delights to children, a 
fpade, a hoe* a rake, a wheelbarrow. We hold 
all thefe in proper refpefl:, but we did not fooner 
mention them, becaufe, if introduced too early^ 
they are ufelefs. We muft not expeft that a 
boy of fix or feven years old can find for any 
length of time fufficient daily occupation in a 
garden : he has not ftrength for hard labour ; 
be can dig foft earth, he can! weed groundfel 
and other weeds which take, rto deep rocft; 
but after he has weeded bis little garden, and 
fertfed his feeds, there muft be a fufpenfion of 
his labours : frequently children, for want of 
fotnething to do, when they have fowed flower- 
feeds in their crooked beds, dig up the hopps 
df the year to make a new walk, or to fink a 
well in their garden. We mention thefe things 

Vol. I. D 
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that parents may hot be difappoirited, or ex- 
pe£t more from the occupation of a garden 
than it can at a very early age afford. A gar- 
den is an excellent refource for children, * but 
they (hould have a variety of other occupa- 
tions : rainy days will come, and froft and 
fnow, arid then children muft be occupied 
within doors. We immediately think of a little 
fet of carpenters tools, to fupply them with 
a£tive amufement. Boys will probably be 
more inclined to attempt making models than 
drawings of the furniture which appears to be 
the moft eafy to imitate ; they will imagine 
that, if they had but tools, they could make 
boxes, and defks, and beds, and chefts of 
drawers, and tables, and chairs innumerable. 
But, alas ! thefe fond hopes are too foon dif- 
fipated. Suppofe a boy of feven years old to 
be provided with a fmalL fet of carpenter's 
tools, his father thinks perhaps that he has 
made him completely happy ; but a week 
afterwards the father finds dreadful marks of 
the file and faw upon his mahogany tables ; 
the ufe of thefe tools is immediately inter- 

4 
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di£ted Until a bench fhall be procured, Week 
after week pafles away/ till at length the fre-C 
qtiently reiterated fpeech of, u Papa, ydu bid 
me put you in mind about my bench, Papa !" 
has its efFefit, and the b^nch appears. Now , 
the young carpenter thinks he is quite fet up 
in the worlds and projefts carts and boxes, and 
reading defies and wf iting-de(ks for himfelf and . 
for his filters, if he have any; but when he 
comes to the execution of his plans, what new 
difficulties, what! new wants arife ! the wood is' 
too thick or too thin ; it fplits, or it cannot be 
cut with a knife ; wire, nails, glue, and, above 
all, the means of heating the glue, are wanting. 
At lad fome frail machine, ftuck together with 
pegs or pins, is produced,, and the workman is 
ufually either too much ridiculed, or too much 
admired. The ftep from pegging to mortifcing 
is a very difficult ftep, and the want of a mor- 
ticing chifel is infuperable : one tool is called 
upon to do the duty of another, and the pricker- 
comes to an untimely end in doing the hard 
duty of the punch ; . the faw wants fetting ; the 
plane willj>lane no. logger; and the mallet muft 

D2 
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be ufed inftead of tfie hammer* becaufe the 
Rammer makes fo much noife, that the Jadies, 
of the family hare voted for its being 1 locked 
up. To all thefe various evils the child fub- 
mits in defpair,. and finding, dfter many fruit- 
fefs Exertions, that he cannot make any of the 
fine things he had proje&ed, he throws afide 
his tools, and is deterred by thefe difappoint- 
ments from fufureinduftry and ingenuity. Such . 
ate the cfcnfequences of putting excellent took 
into tfie hands erf children before they can. 
poflibly ufe them: but the tools which are ufe- 
tefs at feven years old will be a moft valuable 
prefentrat eleven or twelve, and for this age 
k will be prudent to refeiVe them. A rational 
toy-fhop (herald be provided with all manner of 
carpenter' s tools, with wood properly prepared 
for the young^ workman, and with fcrews, nails, 
glue, emeiy paper, and a variety ©f articles 
which/it would be tedious to enumerate ; but 
df which, if parents could readily meet with a 
convenient aflemblage, they vrould willingly 
purchafe for their childreflr. The trouble of 
hunting through a number of different (hops 
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prevents them at prefent from purchafing fuch 
things j befides, perhaps they may not be fuf- 
ficiently good carpenters to know diftin&ly 
•every thing that is neceffary for a yoafcg work- 
man. 

Card, pafteboard, fubftantral but not fharp 
pointed fciffars, wire, gum, and wax, may is, 
fome degree fupply the, want of carpenter's 
tools at that early age when we have obferved 
that the faw and plane are ufelefs. Models of 
♦common furniture fbould be made as toys, 
which may be taken to pieces, fo that'll their 
parts, and the manner in which they are put 
together, might be feeaa diffin£Hy$ the means 
of the different parts {hould be written * or 
ftamped upon them : by thefe means the names 
will be affociated with realities, children wilt 
retain them in their memory* and they will 
neither learn by rote technical terms, nor will 
they be retarded in their progrefs in mechani- 
cal invention by the want of language. Before 
young people can ufe tools, thefe models will 
amufe and exercife their attention. From 
* Wc-arc indebted to Dr. Eeddocs for this idea. 
D3 
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models of furniture we may go on to models of 
archite&ure ; pillars of different orders, the 
roofs of houfes, the manner of flating and til- - 
ing, &c. Then we may proceed to models of 
fimple machines, choofing at firft fuch as can 
be immediately ufeful to children in their own 
amufements, fuch as wheelbarrows, carts, 
cranes, fcales, fteelyards, jacks, and pumps,, 
which children ever view with eager eyes. 

From fimple it will be eafy to proceed gra- 
dually to models of more complicated machi- 
nery : it would be tirefpme to give a lift of 
thefe ; models of inftruments ufed by manu- 
facturers and artifts fliould be feen j many of 
thefe are extremely ingenious: fpinning wheels, 
' looms, paper-mills, wind-mills, water-mills, 
might with great advantage be fhewn in mi- 
niature to children. We have found that two"'* 
or three hundred bricks formed in plaifter of 
Paris, on a fcale of a quarter of an inch to an 
inch, with a few lintels, &c. in proportion, have 
been a lading and ufeful fund of amufement. 

The dfftra&ing noife and buftle, the multi- 
tude of objects which all claim the attention at 
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once, prevent young people from understand- 
ing much of what they fee, when they are firft 
taken to look at large manufa&ories. If they 
had previouily acquired fome general idea of 
the whole, and fome particular knowledge of 
the different parts, when they get into thefe 
places they would not, bewildered by the fight 
of wheels and levers, " ftare round, fee no- 
rthing, and come home content;" nor would the 
explanations of the workmen be all jargon to 
-them ; they would underftand fome of the tech- 
nical terms, which fo much alarm the intellects 
of thofe who hear them for the firft time. 

It would be highly ufeful to children to be 
taken to manufactories, under the care of a 
: perfon properly qualified to explain them. 
The workmen at particular places .might be 
prepared to aflift the teacher ; and by return- 
ing four or five times to the fame place, and by 
having, but little fhewn at a time, a better 
knowledge of the effential parts of trades 
might be acquired, than by the moft laborious 
and expenfive inftru&ion at home. 

We may exercife the ingenuity and judg- 
D 4 
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rnent of children by thefe models of machine** 
by {hewing them firft the thing to be done, an4 
exciting them to invent the beft means of do- 
ing it ; afterwards give the models as the re- 
ward for their ingenuity, and let them com- 
pare their own inventions with the contri- 
vances a&ually in ufe amongft artificers: by 
thefe means young people rn^y be led to com- 
pare a variety of different contrivances ; they 
lyill difcern what parts of a machine are fuper^ 
fluous, and what inadequate, and they will 
clafs particular observations gradually under 
general principles. Jt may be thought, that 
this will tend to. give children only mechanical 
invention, or what we ftiould call perhaps the 
invention of machines ; and thofe who do not 
require this particular talent, will defpife it as 
unneceffary in what ate called the liberal pro- 
feffions. Without attempting to compare the 
value of different intelleftual talents, we may 
obferve, that they are all in feme meafure de- 
pendent upon oach other. Upon this fubjefl: 
we fhall enlarge more fully when we come tp 
confider the method of cultivating the memory 
and invention. 
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Chemical toys will be more difficult to mai*- 
age than mechanical, becaufe the material?, 
requifite to try many chemical experiments, are 
fuch as cannot fafely be put into the hands of 
children. But a lift of experiments, and of the 
things neceffary to try them, might eafily be 
drawn out be a chemift who wo\ild copdefcen4 
to fuch a talk ; and if thefe materials, with pro- 
per dire&ions, were to be found at a rational 
toy-fhip, parents would not be afraid of burn- 
ing or poifoning their children in their firft 
chemical leffons. In fome families girls fie 
taught the confectionary art $ might not this be 
advantageoufly connefted witk fome know- 
ledge of chemiftry, and might not tfrey be 
better taught than, by Mrs. Raffeld or Mr$. 
Glafs*? Every culinary operation may bepei?- 
formed as an art, probably, as well by a cook as 
by a chenuft; but, if the chemift did not aflift 
the cook now $nd then with a little fcience, epi- 
cures would have great reafon for lamentation. 
We do not by any means advife, that girl? 
ifcpuld be hjftpjfted in confe&ioijary arts at the 

• We do nojt ycmt\ tp <J« ijgufticp tp Mrs* &ffid4> Bxo- 
feffional lkill. 
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hazard of their keeping company withferants. 
If they learn any thing of this fort, there will be 
many precautions neceffary to feparate them 
from fervants : we do not advife that thefe ha- , 
zards fhould be run ; but if girls learn con- 
fe£ioriary, let them learn the principles of che- 
miftry, which may affift in this art*. 

Children are very fond of attempting ex- 
periments in dying, and are curious about vege- 
table dyes ; but they carr feldom proceed for 
want of the means of boiling, evaporating, 
diftilling and fubliming. Small ftills, and fmall 
tea-kettles and lamps, would be extremely ufe- 
ful to them : thefe might be ufed in the room 
with the children's parents, which would pre- 
vent all danger : they fhould continue to be the 
property of the parents, and fhould be pro-, 
duced only when they are wanted. No great 
apparatus is neceffary for fhewing children the 
firfl: fimple operations in chemiftry; fuch as 
evaporation, cryftallization, calcination, de- 
tonation, effervefcence, and faturation. Water 
and fire, fait and fugar, lime and vinegar, are 

" * V. Diderot's ingenious preface to ,r Chymie de gout 
ct de l'odofet." 
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not very difficult to be procured ; and a wine* 
glafs is to be found in every houfe. The 
difference between an acid and alkali fhould 
be early taught to children ; indeed many 
grown people begin to learn chemiftry, with- 
, out diftinctly knowing what k meant by 
thofe terms. 

In the feleftion of chemical experiments for 
young people, it will be beft to avoid fuch as 
have the appearance of jugglers tricks, as it is 
not our purpofe to excite the amazenjent of 
children for the moment, but to give them a 
permanent tafte for fcience. In a well known 
book, called "Hooper's Rational Recreations" 
there are many ingenious experiments; but 
through the whole work there is fuch a want of 
an enlarged mind, and fuch a love of magic and 
deception appears, as muft render it not only 
ufelefs, but unfafe, for young people, in its pre- 
fent ftate. Perhaps, a fele£lion might be made 
from it> in which thefe defe£ts might be 
avoided : fuch titles as €€ The real apparition: the 
" confederate counters : the five beatitudes: and 
" the book of fate-," may be changed for others 
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more rational. Receipts for " Changing winter 
« into fpring" for making " Setf-raifing pyra- 
u tnidsy inchanted mirrors, and intelligent jlies" 
might b$ omitted, or explained to advantage. 
Recreation the 5th, " To tell by the dial of a 
, ** watch at what hour any perfon intends to , 
" rife;" Recreation the twelfth, " To produce 
u the appearance of a phantom on a pedeftal 
4€ placed on the middle of a table ;" and ' 
Recreation the thirtieth, "To write feveral 
«* letters which contain no meaning upon cards, 
" to make them, after they have been twice 
« fhuffled, give an anfwer to a queftion that 
" fliall be propofed ," as, for example, " What 
*' is love ?" fcarcely come under the denomina- 
tion of Rational Recreations, nor will they 
much conduce to the end propofed in the intro- 
duftion to Hooper's work ; that is to fay, in his 
own words, " To enlarge and fortify the mind 

* of man, that he may advance with tranquil 

* fteps through the flowery paths of inveftiga- 
€€ tion, till arriving at feme noble eminence, he 
u beholds, with awful aftonifhment, the bound- 
" lefs. regions of fcience, and becomes animat- 
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* ed to attain a ftill more lofty ftatron, whilft 
*' his heart is-'ioceflantly rapt with joys of 

* which the groveling herd have no concep- 
ts tion." 

Even in thofe chemical experiments in hig 
book, which are really ingenious and entertain- 
ing, we fhould avoid giving the old abfurd 
titles, which can only confufe the underftand- 
ing, and fpoil the tafte of children. The tree 
ef Diana, and Philq/bphic wool, are of thi& 
fpecies. It is not neceffary to make every 
thing marvellous and magical* to fix the atten- 
tion of young people ; if they are properly edu- 
cated, they win find more amufement in difco- 
vering or in fearching c for the caufe of the 
effe&s which they fee, than in a blind admira- 
tion of the jugglers tricks. 

In the papers of the Manchefter Society, in 
Franklin's letters* in Prieftley's and Percivars 
Works* there may be found a variety of fimple 
experiments which require no great apparatus* 
and which will at once amufe and iflftfu£t. All 
the papers of the' Manchefter Society, upon the 
repulfioii and attfa&ion of oil and water, are 
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fuited to children, becaufe they ftate a variety 
offimple fafts, the mind is led to reafon upon 
them, and induced to judge of the different 
conclufions which are drawn from them by 
different people. The names of Dr. Percival, 
or Dr. Wall, will have no weight with child- 
ren ; they will compare only the reafons and 
experiments. Oil and water, a cork, a needle, 
a plate, and a glafs tumbler, are all the things 
rieceffary for thefe experiments. Mr. Henry's 
experiments upon the influence that * fixed air 
has on vegetation, and feveral of Reaumur's ex- 
periments, mentioned in the Memoirs of the 
French Academy of Sciences, are calculated to 
pleafe young people much, and can be re- 
peated without expence or difficulty. 

To thofe who acquire habits of obfervation 
every thing that is to be feen or heard becomes 
a fource of amufement. Natural hiftory in- 
terefts children at ah early age ; but their 
curiofity and aSivity is too often repreffed and 
reftrained by the ignorance or indolence of 
their tutors. The moft inquifitive genius grows 
tired of repeating, " Pray look at thfc? What is 
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« it ? What can the ufe of this be ?" when the 

conftant anfwer is, €S Oh ! it's nothing worth 

" looking at, throw it away, it will dirty the 

« houfe." Thofe who have attended to the 

ways of children and parents well know, that 

there are many little inconveniencies attending 

their amufements, which the fublime eye of the 

theorift in education overlooks, but which are 

effential to praftical fuccefs. « It will dirty the 

" houfe,"puts a ftop to many of the operations 

#f the young philofopher ; nor is it reafonable 

that his experiments fhould interfere with the 

neceffary regularity of a well ordered family. 

But mod well ordered families allow their 

horfes and their dogs to have houfes to them- 

felves -, cannot one room be allotted to the qhil- 

dren of the family ? 

To direfit children in their choice of foffils, 
and to give them fome idea of the general ar- 
rangements of mineralogy, toyfhops fhould be 
provided with fpecimens of ores, &c. properly 
labelled and arranged,^ in drawers, fo that they 
may bp kept in ordej; ; children fhould have 
«mpty fhelves in their cabinets, to be filled 
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with their own collections. They tvill theii 
know how to direft their refearches, and how 
to difpofe of their treafures. If they havfc 
proper places to keep things in they will ac- 
quire a tafte for order by the beft meins, by 
feeling the ufe of it : to either fex this tafte 
will be highly advantageous. Children who 
are afitive and indiiftrious, and who have a 
tafte for natural hiftory, often colleft Tfrith much 
enthufiafm a variety of pebbles and common 
Hones, which they value as great curiofities* 
till fome furly mineralogift happens to fee 
them, and condemns them all with one fu- 
percilious " Pfbaw !" or elfe a journey is to be 
taken, and there is no way of packing up thfc 
heterogeneous cumberfome colleftioh, which 
muft of courfe be abandoned. Nay, if no 
journey is to be taken, a vifitor perhaps comes 
unexpectedly, the little naturalift's apartment 
tfiuft be vacated on a few minutes notice, and 
the labour of years falls a facrifice in an inftant 
to the houfemaid's undiftinguifhing broom. 

It may feem trifling to iftfift fo much upon 
fuch flight things, but in fa& nothing can 
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be done in education without attention to mi- 
nute circumftances. Many who have genius 
tcrfketch large plans, have feldom patience to 
%ttend to the detail which is neceffary for their 
accomplishment. , This is a ufeful, and there- 
fore no humiliating, drudgery. 

With the little cabinets which we have men- 
tioned fhouldbe fold cheap microfcopes, which 
will unfold a world of new delights to chil- 
dren ; and it is very probable that children will 
not only be entertained with looking at obje&s 
through a microfcope, but they will confider the 
nature of the magnifying glafs. They fhould 
not be rebuffed with the anfwer, " Oh* it's 
u only a common magnifying glafs," but they 
(hould be encouraged in their laudable curio- 
fity ; they may eafily be led to try flight expe- 
riments in optics, which will at leaft give, the 
habits of observation and attention. In Dr. 
Prieftley's Hiftory o£ Vifion many experiments 
may be found which are not above the com- 
prehenfion of childrem of ten or eleven years 
old 3 we do not imagine that any fcience 
can be taught by defultory experiments, but 

Vol.L E 
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we think that a tafte for fcience may early be 
given by making it entertaining, and by exci- 
ting young people to exercife their reafoning 
and inventive faculties upon every obje£t whiclf 
furrounds them. We may point out that great 
difcoveries have often been made by attention 
to flight circumftanceis. The blowirig of foap 
bubbles, as it was firft performed as a fcientifie 
experiment by the celebrated Dr. Hook before 
the Royal Society, makes a confpicuous figure 
in Dr. Prieftley's chapter on the refle£tion of 
light ; this may be read to children, and they 
will be pleafed when they obferve that what at 
firft # appeared only a trifling amufement'," has 
► occupied the underftanding, and excited the 
admiratioii, of fome great philofophers. 

Every child obferves the colours which are 
to be feen in panes of glafs windows j in Prieft- 
ley's Hiftory of Vifion there are fome experi- 
ments of Hook's and Lord Brereton's upon 
thefe colours, which may bejelected. Buffon's 
obfervations upon blue §nd green fhadows are 
tb be found in the fame work, and they are very 
entertaining. In Dr. Franklin's Letters there are 
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numerous experiments which are particularly 
fuited to young people ; efpecially as in eVeqp 
inftance he fpeaks with that candour and open* 
iiefs to conyi£tion, and with that patient defire 
to difcover truth, which we fhould Wifli our pu- 
pils to admire and imitate. 

The hiftory of the experiments which have 
been tried in the progrefs of any fciefnce, and 
of the manner in which observations of minute 
fafts have led to great difcoveries, will be ufe- 
ful to the underftanding, and will gradually 
make the mind expert in* that mental algebra, 
on which both reafoning and invention (which 
is perhaps only a more rapid fpecies of reafon- 
ing) depend. In drawing out a lift of experi- 
ments for children it will therefore be advanta- 
geous, to place them in, that order which will 
beft exhibit their relative connexion ; arid, in- , 
ftead of fhewing young people the fteps of a , 
difcoveiy, we fhould frequently paufe to try if 
they can invent. In this our pupils will fuc- 
ceed often beyond our expe&ations; and, 
whether it be in mechanics, chemiftry, geome- 
try, or in the arts, the fame courfe of education 

E2 
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will be found to have the fame advantages; 
AVhen the powers of reafon have been cultiva- 
ted, and the inventive faculty exercifed ; when 
general habits of voluntary exertion aiyl patient 
perfeveranee have been acquired, it will her 
cafy either for the pupil himfelf, or for his- 
friends, to dire£t his abilities to whatever is 
seceffary for his happinefs. We do not ufe the 
phrafe, fuccefs in the worlds becaufe, if it con* 
veys any diftinft ideas, it implies fome which 
are perhaps inconfiftent with real happinefs. 

Whilft our pupils occupy and atnufe them- 
felves'with obfeTvatbn, experiment, and inven- 
tion, we muft take care that they have a fuf- 
ficient variety of manual and bodily exercifes. 
A turning-Iathe> and a work-bench,, will afford 
them conftant a£iive employment, and when 
young people can invent, they* feel great 
pkafure in the execution of their own plans.. 
We do not fpeak from vague theory y we have 
feen the daily pleafures of the work-bench, and 
the perfevering eagernefs with which young 
pfbple work in wood, and brafs, and iron, 
when tools are put into their bands at a. proper 
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ige, arid when their underftanding has beea 
previoufly taught the limple principles of me- 
chanics. It is not to be expected that any ex- 
hortations we could ufe could prevail upon a 
father who has no tafte for mechanics, or for 
•chemiftry, to fpend any of his time in his 
children's laboratory, or at *heir work-bench ; 
but in his choice of a tutor he may perhaps 
; fupply his own defefits, and he will confider 
that even by interefting himfelf in the daily 
occupations of his children, he will do more 
in the advancement of their education than 
can be done by paying money to a hundred 
matters. 

We do not mean to confine young people to 
the laboratory or the work-bench, for exercife ; 
•the more exercifes are varied the better. Upon 
this fubjeft we (hall [peak more fullyhereafter; 
we have in general recommended all trials of 
.addrefs and dexterity, but games of chance, 
we think Ihould be avoided, as they tend to 
give a tafte for gambling ; a paffion which has 
;been the ruin of fomany young men of profai- 
iing tklerits, of fo many once happy families, 
E 2 
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that every parent will think it well worth his 
while to attend to the fmalleft circumftances in 
educatiori, which can prevent its feizing hold 
of the minds of his children. 

In children, as in men, a tafte for gaming 
arifes from the want of better occupation, or 
of proper emotion to relieve them from the 
pains and penalties of idlenefs ; both the vain 
and indolent are prone to this tafte from dif- 
ferent caufes. The idea of perfonal merit is in- 
fenfibly conne&ed with what is called good luck, 
and before avarice abforbs every other feeling, 
vanity forms no inconfiderable part of the charm 
which fixes fuch numbers to the gaming-table. 
Indolent perfons are fond of games of chance, 
becaufe they feel themfelves roufed agreeably 
from their habitual ftate of apathy, or becaufe 
they perceive, that at thefe contefts, without 
any mental exertion, they are equal, perhaps 
fuperior, to their competitors. 

Happy they who have early been infpired 
with a tafte for fcience and literature ! they will 
haare a conftant fucceflion of agreeable ideas, 
they will find endlefs variety in the commoneft 
obje&s which furround them, and feeling that 
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every day of their lives they have fufficient 
amufement, they will require no extraordinary 
excitations, no holiday pleafures. They who 
have learnt from their own experience a juft 
confidence in their own powers, they who have 
tafted the delights of well-earned praife, will 
not lightly truft to chance for the increafe of 
felf approbation ; nor will they purfue with too 
much eagernefs the precarious triumphs of for- 
tune, who know that in their ufual purfuits it 
is in their own power to command Yuccefs pro- 
portioned to their exertions. Perhaps it may 
be thought, that we fhould have deferred our 
eulogium upon literature till we came to fpeak 
of Tafks ; but if there ufually appears but little 
connexion in a child's mind between books and 
toys, this muftbe attributed to his having had bad 
books and bad toys. In the hands of a judicious 
inftru£ior no means are too fmall to be ufeful - y 
every thing is made conducive to his purpofes, 
and inftead of ufelefs baublfes, his pupils will be 
provided with playthings which may inftrufif, 
and with occupations which may at once amufe 
pnd improve the underftanding. 
E 4. 
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It would be fuperfluous to give a greater variety 
of inftances of the forts of amufements which 
are advantageous ; we fear that we have al- 
ready given too many, and that we have hazard- 
ed fome observations, which will be thought 
too pompous for a chapter upon Toys. We 
intended to have added to this chapter an 
inventory of the preferit moft fafhiohable arti- 
cles in ourtoy-fhops, and a lift of the new ajfort- . 
ment, to fpeak in the true ftyle of an advertife- 
ment ; but we are obliged to defer this for the 
prefent : upon a future occafion we (hall fub- 
mit it to the judgment of the public. A revo- 
lution even in toy-fhops fhould not be at- 
tempted, unlefs there appear a moral certainty, , 
that we both may and can change for the bet- 
ter. The danger of doing too much in educati- 
on is greater even than the danger of doing too 
little. As the merchants in France anfwered to 
Colbert, when he defired to know " how he 
« could beft affift them," children might per- 
haps reply to thofewho are moft officious to 
amufe them, « Leave us to ourfelves/* 



CHAPTER II. 
TASKS. 

HY don't you get your talk, inftead 
€€ of playing; with your playthings from morning 
cf to night ? You are grown too old now to do 
- cc nothing -but pls^y. It is Jiigh time you fhould 
€C learn to read and write, for you cannot be a 
€€ child all your life, child ; fo go and fetch your 
c< book, and learn your tq/k" * 

This angry apoftrophe is probably addrefled 
to a child, at the moment when he is intent 
upon fome agreeable occupation, which is now 
to be ftigsiajtized with the name of play. Why 
that word fhould all at once change its mean- 
ing; why that fhould now be a' crime, which 
was formerly a virtue ; why he, who had fo 
often been defired to go and play, fhould now 
be reviled for his obedience ; the young cafuift 
is unable to difcover. He hears that he is no 
longer a child; this he is willing to believe i 
3 ' 
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but the confequence is alarming ; of the new 
duties incumbent upon his fituation he has yet 
but a confufed idea. In his manly charafter 
he is not yet thoroughly perfeft; his pride 
would make him defpife every thing that is 
childilh, but no change has yet been wrought 
in the inward man, and his old taftes and new 
ambition are at variance. Whether to learn, 
to read be a dreadful thing or not, is a quef- 
tion he cannot immediately folve; but if his 
reafoning faculty be fufpended, there is yet a 
power fecretly working within him, by which 
he will involuntarily be governed.^ This pow- 
er is the power of affociation : of its laws he 
is probably not more ignorant than his tutpr ; 
nor is he aware that whatever word or idea 
comes into his mind with any fpecies of pain, 
will return, whenever it is recalled to his me- 
mory, with the fame feelings. The word Talk, 
the firft time he hears it, is an unmeaning 
word, but it ceafes to be indifferent to him 
the moment he hears it pronounced in a terri- 
ble voice ; €€ Learn your talk," and " Fetch 
your book," recur to his recolle£tipn with iitflif* 
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tinSt feelings of pain ; and hence without fur- 
ther confideration, he will be difpofed to diflike 
both books and talks : but his feelings are the 
laft things to be confidered upon this occafion ; 
theg^Shediate bufinefs is to teach him to read. 
A new era in his life now commences. The 
age of learning begins, and begins in forrow ; 
the confequences of a bad beginning are pro- 
verbially ominous j but no omens can avert 
his fate, no omens can deter his tutor from the 
undertaking ; the appointed moment is come ; 
the boy is four years old, and he muft learn to 
read. Some » people ftruck with a panic 
fear left their children fhould never learn to 
read and write, think that they cannot be in 
too great a hurry to teach them. Spelling 
books, grammars, dictionaries, rods, and maf- 
ter^ are collected ; nothing is to be heard of 
in the Houfe but talks, nothing is to be feen 
but tears. 

" No tears ! no tafks ! no matters ! nothing 
€€ upon compulfion !" fay the oppofite party in 
education. " Children muft be left entirely at 

u liberty $ they will learn every thing better 

' % 4 < 
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<c than you can teach them - 9 their memory 
<l muft not be overloaded with trafh \ their rea*- 
" fon muft be left to grow/' 

Their reafon will never grow, unlefs it be 
exercifed, is the reply ; their memory muft be 
ftored whilft they are young, becaufe in youth 
the memory is mofl tenacious. If you leave 
them at liberty for ever, they will never learn * 
to fpell, they will never learn Latin, they wiH 
never get through Latin grammar ; yet they 
muft learn Latin grammar, and a number of 
other difagreeable things, therefore we muft 
give them talks and taflc-mafters.* 

In all thefe affertions perhaps we fhall find a 
mixture of truth and error, therefore we had 
better be governed by neither party, but lifter* 
to both, and examine arguments unawed by 
authority. And firft as to the panic fear, which* 
though no argument, is a raoft powerful mo- 
tive. We fee but few examples of children fo 
extremely ftupid as not to have been able to 
learn to read and write between the years of 
three and thirteen -, but we fee many whofe 
temper and whofe underftanding have been ma- 
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terially injured by premature, or injudicious in- 
ftruftion s we fee many who are difgufted per- 
haps irrecoverably with literature^ whilft they 
are fluently reading books which they cannot 
comprehend,, or learning words by rote, to 
which they affix no ideas. It is icarcely worth 
while to fpeak of the vain ambition of thofe r 
who long to have it faid, that their children; 
read fooner than thofe of their neighbours ; for 
fuppofing their, utmoft wifh to be gratified,, 
that their fon could read before the ag€ whei* 
children commonly articulate, ftill the triumph 
muft be of fliort duration, the fame confined to 
a fmall circle of " foes and friends*" and proba- 
bly in a few years the memory of the pheno- 
menon would remain only with his doting 
x grandmother. Surely it is the ufe which chil- 
dren make of their acquirements which is of con- 
fluence, not the poffefling them a few years 
fooner or later. A man who during his whole 
life could never write any thing that was worth? 
reading, would find it but poor cQnfolation for 
himfelf, his friends, or the public to reflect* 
that he had been in joining hand before he was 
five years old. 
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As it is ufually managed, it is a dreadful tafk 
indeed to learn, and if pofiible a more dreadful 
tafk td teach, to read : with the help of counter^ 
and coaxing, and gingerbread, or by dint of 
reiterated pain and terror, the names of the four 
and twenty letters of the alphabet are perhaps 
in the courfe of fome. weeks firmly fixed in the 
pupil's memory. So much the worfe ; all thefe 
names will difturb him if he have common fenfe, 
and at every ftep muft flop his progrefs. To 
begin with the vowels t, each of thefe have fe- 
veral different founds, and confequently ought 
to have feveral names, or different figns to dif- 
tinguifh them in different circumftances. In 
the firft leffon of the fpelling book the child 
begins with a-b makes ab$ b-a makes ba. 
The inference, if any general inference can be 
drawn from this leffon, is, that when a comes 
before b it has one found, and after b it has ano- 
other found 3 but this is contradicted by and by, 
and it appears that a after b has various founds, 
as in ball in bat in bare. The letter i in fire 
is i 5 as we call it in the alphabet, but in fir it 
is changed 3 in pm it is changed again s fo 
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that the child being ordered to affix to the 
fame fign a variety, of founds, and names, and 
not knowing in what circumftances to obey, 
and in what to difregard the contradictory 
injunctions impofed upon him, he pronounces 
founds at hazard, and adheres pofitively to the 
laft ruled cafe, or maintains an apparently fal- 
len, or truly philofophic and fceptical' filence. . 
Muft e in pen, and e in where, and e in her, 
and e in fear, all be called e alike ? The child 
is patted on the head for reading u as it ought 
to be pronounced in future -, but if, remember- 
ing this encouragement, the pupil fliould ven- 
ture to pronounce u in gun and bun in the fame 
manner, he will inevitably be difgraced. Pain 
and lhame imprefs precepts upon the mind, 
the child therefore is intent upon remembering 
the new found of u in bun ; but when he comes 
to bufy, and burial, and prudence, his laft pre- 
cedent will lead him fatally aftray, and he will 
again be called dunce, O in t)ie exclamation 
Oh ! is happily called by its alphabetical name, 
but in to we can hardly know it again, and in 
morning and wonder it has a third and a fourth 
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additional found. The amphibious letter y, 
which is either a vowal or a eonfonant, has one 
found in one charadter, and two founds in the 
other ; as a confonant, it is pronounced as in 
yefierday ; in try, it is founded as i ; in any, 
and In the termination of many other words, it 
is founded like e. Mufta child know all this 
by intuition, or muft it be whipt into him? 
But he muft know a great deal more before he 
can read the moft common words : what length 
of time (hould we allow him for learning wheft 
c is to be founded like k 9 and when like s ? 
and 4nw much longer time fhall we add for 
learning when $ (hall be pronounced^/, as in 
fure, or z, as in has s the found of which laft let- 
ter z he cannot by any conjuration obtain from 
the name zad, the only name by which he has 
been taught to call it ? How much time fhall 
we allow a patient tutor for teaching a docilq 
pupil when g is to be founded foft, and when 
hard. There are many carefully worded rules 
in the fpelling books, fpecifying before what 
letters, and in what fituations, g fhall vary in 
found, but unfortunately thefe rules are dif- 
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ficult to be learned by heart, and ftill more dif- 
ficult to underftand. Thefe laws, however 
pofitive, are. not found to be of univerfal appli- 
cation, or at leaft a child has not always wit or 
time to apply them upon the fpur of the occa- 
fion. In coming to the words good gentleman, 
get an ingenious grammar, he may be puzzled 
by the nice diftin&ions he is to make in pro- 
nunciation in cafes apparently fimilar : but he 
has not yet become acquainted with all the 
powers of tly£. privileged letter •> in company 
with h it affumes the charafter of/, as in 
tough : the next time he meets it perhaps in 
the fame company, in the fame place, and as 
nearly as poffible in the fame circumftances, as 
in the word though j but nowg is to become a 
filent letter, and is to pafs incognito, and the 
child would commit an unpardonable error if 
he claimed the incognito as his late acquaint- 
ance/. Still all thefe are flight difficulties ; a 
moment's reflection muft convince us, that by. 
teaching the common names of every confo- 
iiant in the alphabet, we prepare a child for 
tnifery when he begins to fpell or read. A 
Vol.L F 
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confoftant, as fayeth the fpelKng-book, is a let- 
ter which cannot be pronounced without a 
vowel before or after it ; for this reafon B is 
called foe % and L, el ; bat why the vowel fhouM 
comcfiift in the one cafe, or laft in the feeoird, 
we are not informed j nor are we told why the 
names of fome letters have no refembfance 
whatever to their founds, either with a Vowel 
before or after them. Suppofe that after hav^ 
ing learned the alphabet, a child was to at- 
tempt- to read th^words *"*•% 
Here is fome apple pye> 
He would pronounce thd letters thus, 
Aehear* ies efoeme apepeele pewie. 
With this pronunciation the child could never 
decyher thefe fimple words. It will be an- 
fwered, perhaps, that no child is expected to- 
read as foon as he has v learnt his alphabet : a 
long initiation of monofyllabic, diflyllabic, trif- 
fyllabic, and polyfyllabic words is pfspwtoufty 
to be fubmitted to, nor after this inaugura- 
tion are the novices capable of performhtg 
with propriety the ceremony of reading whdlt 
> Words and fentences. By a different method 
Qf teaching, all this wafte of labour and of time, 
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fiil this confufion of rules and exceptions, and all 
the confequent confdfion in the underftanding 
of the pupil may be^ avoided. 

In teaching a child to read, every letter 
ihduld have a predfe fingle found annexed to 
its figure ; this fhould never vary. Where two 
consonants are joined together, fo as to have 
but one found, as ph, fh, &c. the two letters 
Ihduld be coupled together by a diftin£t in- 
variable mark. Letters that are filent fhould 
be marked in fuch a manner as to point out-td 
the child that they are not to be founded. Upon 
thdfe fimple rules our method of teaching to 
tead has been founded. The flgns or marks, [ 
by which thefe diftirt&ions are to be effefted, 
are arbitrary, and may be varied as the teacher 
ebbofes ; the addition of a fingle point above or 
below the common letters is fafficient to diftin- 
guifh the different founds that are given to the , 
fame letter, and a mark underneath fuch letters 
as are to be omitted is the only apparatus ne- 
cdfary. Thefe mm:s were employed by the 
author in 1776, before he had feen Sheridan's 
or any ftmifei? (fi&ionaiy ; he has found that they 
F2 . 
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do not confufe children as much as figures, be- 
£aufe when dots are ufed to diftinguifh founcls r 
there is only a change of place, and no change: 
of form : but any perfon that choofes it may 
fubftitute figures inftead of dots. It fhould, 
however, be remembered, that children muft 
learn to diftinguifh the figures before they can 
be ufeful in difcriminating the words. 

All thefe founds, and each of the characters 
which denote them, fhould be diftinftly known 
by abhild before we begin to teach. him to 
read. And here at the firft ftep we muft entreat 
the teacher to have patience, to fix firmly in 
her mind ; we fay her mind, becaufe we ad- 
drefs ourfelves to mothers ; that it is immaterial 
whether a child learns this alphabet in fix 
weeks or in fix months ; at all events, let it not 
be inculcated with reftraint, or made tirefome, 
left it fhould retard the whole future progrefs 
of the pupil. We do not mean to recommend 
the cuftom of teaching in play, but furely a 
cheerful countenance is ngt incompatible with 
application. 

The three founds of the letter (a) fhould firft 
. be taught s they may be learned by the dulleft 
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a fate* 
a fat 

a. " fall 



Vowels. 



asm 
e mere 

e met 

e her 

e where 



as in 
i fine 

I in 

i bud 

Imachine 



as in 
o throne 



01* 

lave 

move 



as in 
u pure 



1i 
u 
u 



fay 

sun 
iuU\ 



asm 

f ' fy 



DIPTHONGS 



ea 
e*r 



ocean 
few 



asm 
ia /££z/ 



1C 

ie 



darnel 
minion 



as in 
ei y^ao? 

em. found 

now 



ew 



asm 
Hfl assuage 

m. languid. 



as in 



Consonants. 

"ba ca da fa ga Tia ja ka la ma 
na pa qua Ta sa ta va wa ya za 

Different Sounds of certain Confonahts and Double Confonants. 



ponded 48^ as in, 



c o^p 

c • city 

ek machine 



ng- 






asm 
ihg- dfctt^ 

le able 

re acre 

Jik physick 



s 



m 



asm 
has 

she 

fusion 

the 



asm 
ti. christian 



nation 
n*. who 
tough 



Mark of Obliteration. 
{\)This mark under a Letter shews that it is not fo be pronounced, 
as eig-M in which i g*li are not sounded. 



February is cold "but the days are lon^; there is a yellow 
crocus coming* up 
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child in a week, if the letters are fhewn to him 
for a minute or two twice a-day; proper mo- 
ments fhould be chofen when the child is not 
intetat upon any thing elfe, when other children 
have appeared to be amiifed with reading, when 
the pupil himfelf appears anxious to be in-, 
itru&ed. As foon as he is acquainted with the 
founds of (a), and with their diftinguifhing 
marks, each of thefe founds fhould be formed 
into fyllables, with each of the confonants ; but 
we fhould never name the con(onants by their 
ufual names ; if it be required to point them out 
by founds, let them referable the real founds ot 
powers of the confonants: but in fa£t it will 
never be neceffary to name the confonants fe- 
parately, till their powers in combination with 
the different vowels be diftin£tly acquired." It 
will then be time enough to teach the common 
names of the letters. To a perfon unacquainted 
with the principles upon which this mode of 
teaching is founded, it muft appear ftrange that 
a child fhould be able to read before he knows 
the names of his letters ; but it has been afc£i> 
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tamed, that the names of the letters c^e an in* 
cumbrance in teaching a child to read. 

In the quotation from Mrs. Barhauld, at the 
bottom of the alphabetical tables, there is * 
ftroke between the letters b stud r in February* 
and between t and h in there, to fhew that 
thefe letters are to be founded together, fo as to 
m^ke one found. The feme is to be obferved 
. as tp (ng) in the word long, and alfp as to the 
fyllable ing > which in the table No* 4, column 4, 
is dire&ed to be taught as one found. The 
mark (') of obliteration is put under (y) in the : 
word days, under e final in there, and alfo undet 
one of the Vs and the (w) in yellow, tofljew that 
thefe letters are not to be pronounced. 'The 
exceptions to this fcheme of articulation are 
very few; fuch as occur are marked with the 
number employed in Walker's di&ionary, to de- . 
npte the exception, to which excellent work 
the teacher will of cpurfe refer. 

Parents, at the firft fight of this new alphabet, 

will perhaps tremble left they fhould be obliged 

to learn the whole of it before they begin to 

teach their children : but they may calm their 

4 
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apj>rehenfions> for they need only point out the 
letters in fuccetfionto the child, and found them 
es they are founded in the words annexed to 
the letters in the table, and the child will foon 
by repetition render the marks of the refpeSive 
letters familiar to the teacher. We have never 
Jfoufid any body complain of difficulty, who has 
gone on from letter to letter along with the child 
who was taught, 

As feonasourpupilknows the diflferentfounds 
of (a) combined in fucceffion with all the con- 
fonants, we may teach huh the reft of the x vow- 
els pined with all the confonants, which will be 
a fhort and eafy work. Our readers need not be 
alarmed at the apparent flownefs of this method : 
fix months, at the rate of four or five minutes 
each day, will render all thefe combinations 
perfeSly familiar. One of Miis. Barbauld's 
\cffons for young children, carefully marked in 
the feme manner as the alphabet, fhould, when 
they are well acquainted with the founds of 
each of the vowels combined with each of 
the confonants, be put into our pupil's hands*. 

* Some of thefe leflbns, and others by the authors, will 
fbortly be pointed, and marked according to this method. 
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The found of three of four letters together 
will immediately become familar to him, and 
when any of the lefs common founds of the 
vowels, fuch as are contained in the fecond 
table, and the terminating founds, tion, ly, &c. 
occur, they fhould be read to the child, and 
fhould be added to what he has got by rote from 
time to time. When all thefe marks and their 
correfponding founds are learnt, the primer 
fhould be abandoned, and from that time the 
child will be able to read flowly the moft dif- 
ficult words in the language. We muft ob- 
ferve, that the mark of obliteration is of the 
greateft fervice ; it is a clue to the whole laby- 
rinth of intricate and uncouth orthography. 
The word though, by the obliteration of three 
letters, may be as eafily read as the or that. 

It fhould be obferved that all people, before 
they can read fluently, have acquired a know- 
ledge of the general appearance of moft of the 
words in the language, independently of the 
fyllables of which they are compofed. Seven 
children in the author's family were taught to 
jead in this manner, and three in the comgioi* 
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method ; the difference of time, labour, and 
forrow, between the two modes of learning, 
appeared fo clearly, that we can fpeak with 
confidence upon the fubjeft. We think that'' 
nine tenths of the labour and difgult of learn- 
ing to read may be faved by this method, and 
that inftead of frowns and tears, the ufual har- 
bingers of learning, cheerfulnefs and fmiles may 
initiate willing pupils in the mofi difficult of all 
human attainments. - 

A — and H — , at four and five years old, 
after they had learned the alphabet, without 
having ever combined the letters in fyllables, 
were fet to read one of Mrs. Barbauld's little 
books : after being employed two or three mi- 
nutes every day for a fortnight in making out 
the words of this book, a paper with a few 
raifins well concealed in its folds was given to . 
each of them, with thefe words printed on the 
outfide of it, marked according to our alpha- 
bet : 

« Open Lais, and eat what you find in it." 

They retired to a window, and in twenty mi- 
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nute6 they read it diftin&ly without any affift* 
ance. 

The fiep from reading with thefe marks, to 
reading without them, will be found very eafy. 
Nothing more is neceffary, than to give chil- 
dren the fame books without marks, which 
they can read fluently with them. 

Spelling comes next to reading. New trials 
for the temper ; new perils for the underftand- 
ing; pofitive>, rules and arbitrary exceptions; 
endlefs examples and contradictions; till at 
length, out of all patience with the ftupid do* 
cility of his pupil, the tutor perceives the abfo- 
Jute neceflity of making him get by heart with 
all convenient fpeed every word in the Ian* 
guage. The formidable columns rife in djead 
fucceflion. Months and years are devoted to 
the undertaking; but after going through a 
whole fpelling-book, perhaps a whole diftion- 
ary, till we come triumphantly to fpell Zeugma y 
we have forgotten how to fpell Abbots and we 
muft begin again with Abafement. Merely the 
learning to fpell fo many unconne&ed words 
without any affiftance from reafon or analogy,, 
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is nothing compared with the difficulty of learn- 

[ ing the explanation of them by rote, and the ftiU 

greater difficulty of underftauding the nieanlng of 

the explanation. When a child ha$ got by rote 

« Midnight, the depth of night;" 
* Metaphyfics, the fcience which treats of ira- 
" material beings, and of forms in general 
" abftrafted from matter ;" 

has he acquired any very diftinft ideas-either of 
midnight or of metaphyfics? : If a boy had 
eaten rice pudding till he fancied himfclf tole- 
rably well acquainted with rice, would be find 
his knowledge much improved by learning from 
his fpelling-book the words 

cc Rice, a foreign efculent gr^in ?" 

yet-we are furprifed to difcover, that menbave 
fo few accurate ideas, and that fo many learned 
difputes originate in a confufed or improper ufe, 
of words. 

** All this Is very true," fays a candid fchool-. 
mafter ; cc we fee the evil, but we cannot new 
" model the language, or write a perfe£t phi- 
" lofophical dictionary; and, in the mean 
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« time, we are bound to teach children to fpelJ, 

* which we do with the lefs reluftance, be- 
** caufe^ though we allow that it is an arduous 

* tafk, we have found from experience that it 
4e can be accomplifhed, and that the under- 
" ftandingsof many of our pupils furvive all the 
" perils to which you think them expofed du- 
<c ring the operation." 

Their underftandings may, and do furvive the 
operation ; but why fhould they be put in un- 
neceffary danger? and why fhould we early 
difguft children with literature by the pain and 
difficulty of their firft leflfons? We are con- 
vinced that the bufinefs of learning to fpell is 
made much more laborious to children than it 
need to be : it may be ufeful to give them five 
or fix words every day to learn by heart, but 
more only loads their memory ; and we fhould 
at firft fele£t words of which they know the 
meaning, and which occur moft frequently in 
reading or converfation. The alphabetical lift 
of words in a fpelling-book contains many which 
are not in common ufe, and the pupil forgets 
ihefe as fall as^he learns them. We have found 
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it entertaining to children, to aflc them to fpell 
any fhort fentence as it has been accidentally 
fpoken. " Put this book on that table." Afk 
a child how he would fpell thofe words if he 
were obliged to write them down, and you in- 
troduce into his mind the idea that he muft 
learn to fpell, before he can make his words 
and thoughts underftood in writing. It is a 
good way to make children write down a few 
words . of their own feleftion every day, and ' 
correft the fpelling; and alfo after they have 
been reading, whilft thte words are yet frefh in 
their memory, we may afk them to fpell fome 
of the words which they have juft feen ; by 
thefe means, and by repeating at different 
times in the day thofe words which are moft 
frequently wanted, his vocabulary will be 
pretty well flocked without its having coft him 
many tears. We fliould obferve, that children 
learn to fpell more by the eye than by the ear, 
and that the more they read and write, the 
more likely they will be to remember the com- 
bination of letters in words which they have 
continually before their eyes, or which they 
! • 3 
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feel it necefTary to reprefent to others. When 
young people begin to write, they firft feel the 
ufe of fpelling, and it is then that they will 
learn it with moft eafe and precifion. Then 
the greateft bare fhould be taken to look over 
their writing, and to make them correct every 
word in which they have made a miftake ; be- 
caufe bad habits of fpelling, once cqntra£ted, 
can fcarcely be cured : the underftanding has 
nothing to do with the bufinefs, and when the 
memory is puzzled between the rules of fpell- 
ing right, and the habits of fpelling wrong, it 
becomes a misfortune to the pupil to write everv 
a common letter. The fhame which is annexed 
to bad fpelling excites young people's atten- 
tion, as foon as they are able to underftand* 
that it is confidered as a mark of ignorance and 
ill breeding. We haye often obferved, that 
children Men with anxiety to the remarks that 
are made upon this fubjeQ in their prefence, 
efpecially when the letters or notes of grown up 
jpeople are criticifed. 

Some time ago, a lady, who. was reading a 
newfpaper, met with a flory of an ignorant 
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magistrate, who gave for his toaft at a public 
dinner « the two K$" for the King and Con- 
ftitution. u How very much afhamed the man 
** muft have felt, when all the people laughed 
<c at him for his miftake ! they muft all hav£ 
* x feen that he did not know how to fpell 5 and 
** what a difgrace for a magiftrate too !" faid a 
boy who heard the anecdote. It made a feri- 
ous impreffion upon him ; a few months after* 
wards, he was employed by his father in ah 
occupation which was extremely agreeable to 
him, but in which he continually felt the ne* 
ceffity of fpelling correftly. He was employed 
to fend meffages by a telegraph j thefe meffages 
he was obliged to writer down haftily in little 
journals kept for the purpofe ; and as thefe 
were feen by feveral people when the bufmefe 
of the day came to be reviewed, the boy had 
a confiderable motive for orthographical exa£t- 
nefs. He became extremely defirous to teach 
himfelf, and confequently his fuccefs was from 
that moment certain. As to the reft, we refer 
to Lady C&rlifle's comprehenfive maxim, 
" Spell well if you can." 
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It is undoubtedly of confequence to teach 
the rudiments of literary education early, to get 
over the firft difficulties of reading, writing, 
and fpelling; but much of the anxiety, and 
buftle, and labour of teaching thefe things may 
be advantageoufly fpared. If more attention 
were turned to the general cultivation of the 
underftanding, and if more pains were taken 
to make literature agreeable to children, it 
\yould be found lefs difficult to excite them to. 
mental exertion, or to induce the habits of per- 
fevering application. 

When we.fpeak of rendering literature agree- 
able to children, and of the danger of affoci- 
ating pain with the fight of a book, or with the 
found of the word tq/k, we fhould at the fame 
time avoid the error of thofe who in their firft 
lefTons accuftom their pupils to fo much amufe- 
ment, that they cannot help afterwards feeling 
difgufted with the fobriety of fnftruftion. It 
has been the fafhion of late to attempt teaching 
every thing to children in play, and ingenious 
people have contrived to infinuate much ufeful 
knowledge, without betraying the defign to 
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mftruft ; but this fyftem cannot.be purfued be- 
yond certain bounds without many inconveni- 
cncies. The habit of being amufed not only 
increafes the defire for amufement, but it leflfens 
even the relifh for ipleafure ; ifo that tlie mind 
becomes paffive and indolent, and a oourfe of 
perpetually increafing ftimulus is neceflaiy to 
awaken attention. When diffipated habits are 
acquired, the pupiHofes power oyer his *own 
mind, and, inftead of vigorous voluntary exer- 
tion* which he fhould be able to command, 
he fhews that wayward irrtbecility, which can 
think fuccefsfully only by fits and ftarts : this 
paralytic ftate of mind has been found to be 
one of the greateft calamities attendant on what 
is called genius.; aad injudicious education cre- 
ates or increafes .this difeafe. Left us not there- 
fore huipout children in this capricious temper, 
efpeciaily if they have quick abilities : let us 
give rewards proportioned to their exertions 
with uniform juftice, bat Jet us not grant boun- 
ties in education, which, however ihey may 
appear to fucceed in efFe&ing partial and tem- 
poyrary purpofes, are not calculated to enfuxa 

V<GL. I. G 
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any conffeqijences permanently. beneficial. The 
truth is, that ufeful knowledge cannot be ob* 
tained without labour, that attention long con- 
tinued is laborious, but that without this la- 
bour nothing excellent can be accompliflied, 
ExGite a child to attend in earneft for a fhort 
time, his mind will be lefs fatigued, .and his 
underftanding will be more improved, than if 
he had exerted but half the energy twice as 
longf: the degree of pain which he may have 
felt will be amply and properly cfcmpenfated 
by his fuccefs ; this will not" be - an arbitrary 
variable reward, but one within his own power, 
and that can be afcertained by his own feelings. 
Here is no deceit praftifed, no illufion ; the 
fame courfe of conduct may be regularly pur- 
fued through the whole of his education, and 
his confidence in his tutor will progreffively in- 
creafe. On the contrary, if, to entice him to 
enter the paths of knowledge, we flrew them 
with flowers, how will he feel when he muft 
fprce his way through thorns and briars ? 

There is a material difference between teach- 
ing children in play, and making learning a 
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talk : in the ofte cafe we aflbciate factitious 
pleafure, in the other faftitious pain, with the 
obje& : both produce pernicious efFefts upon 
the temper, and retard the natural progrefs of 
the understanding. 1h^ advocates in favour of 
" fcholaftic vbadinage" have urged, that it ex* 
cites an intereft in the minds of children fimilar 
to that which makes them endure a confiderable 
degree, of labour in the purfuit of their amufe*- 
ments. Children, it is faid, work hard at play, 
therefore we fhould let them play at work. 
Would not this produce efFefts the very reverfe 
of what we,defire ? The whole queftion muft 
at laft depend upon the meaning of the word 
play : if by play be meant every thing that ig 
not ufually called a talk, then undoubtedly 
niuch .may be learned at play ; if, on the con- 
trary, we mean by the expreffion to defcribe 
that ftate of fidgetting idlenefs, or of boifterous 
aftivity, in which the intelle&ual powers are 
torpid, or (tunned with unmeaning noife, the 
affertion contradicts itfelf. At play fo defined 
children can learn nothing but bodily activity; 
it is certainly true, that when children are iiy- 
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terefted about any thing, whether it be about 
what we call a trifle, % or a matter of confe* 
quence, they wiil exert themfelves in order to 
fucceed ; but from the moment the attention is 
fixed, no matter on what, children are no 
longer at idle play, they are at aftive work. „ 

S , a little boy of nine years old., was 

(landing without any book in his hand, and 
feemingly idle -, he was amufing himfelf with 
looking at what he called a rainbow upon the 

floor : he begged his fitter M : to look at 

it ; then he faid he wondered what could make 
it ; how it came there. The fun fhone bright 
through the window ; the boy moved feveral 
things in the room, fo as to place them fome- 
times between the light and the colours which 
he faw upon the floor, and fometimes in a cor- 
ner of the room where the fun did not (hine. 
As he moved the things he faid, " This is not 
it ;" " Nor this s " « This hasn't any thing to 
do with it." At laft he found, that when he 
moved a tumbler of water out of the place 
where it flood, his rainbow vaniftied. Some 
YiQlets were in the tumbler j S— — thought 
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they might be the caufe of the colours which 
he faw upon the floor, or, as he expreffed it* 
« Perhaps thefe may be the thing." He took 
the violets out of the water; the colours re- 
mained upon the floor. He then thought that 
* it might be the water." He emptied the 
glafs; the colours remained, but they were 

fainter. S immediately obferved, that it 

was the water and glafs together that made the 
rainbow. cc But," faid he, " there is no glafs 
in the Iky, yet there is a rainbow, fo that I 
think the water alone would do, if we could 
but hold it together without the glafs. Oh I 
know how I can manage." He poured the 
water flowly out of the tumbler into a bafon, 
which he placed where the fun flione, and he 
faw the colours on the floor twinkling behind 
the water as it fell : this delighted him much ; 
but he afked why it would not do when the 
fun did not fhine. The fun went behipd a 
cloud whilft he was trying his experiments : 
" There was light," faid he, " though there 
" was no funfliine." He then faid he thought 
that the different thkknefs of the glafs was the 
G S 
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caufe of the variety of colours: afterwards he 
faid he thought that the clearnefs or muddinefs 
of the different drops of water was the .caufe 
of the different colours. 

A rigid preceptor, who thinks that every boy 
mud be idle who has not a Latin book conftant- 
ly in his hand, would perhaps have reprimand- 
ed S for wafting his time at play, and would 

have fiimmoned him from his rainbow to his tajk - f 
but it is very obvious fo anyperfen free from pre- 
judices* that this child was not idle whilft he was. 
meditating upon the rainbow on the floor ; his 
attention was fixed \ he was reafoning, he was 
' trying experiments. We may call this play if 
we pleafe, and we may fay that Defcartes w r as 
at play, when he firft verified Antonio De Do- 
minis bifhop of Spalatro's treatife of the rain- 
bow, by an experiment with a glafs * globe* : 
and we may fay that Buffon was idle, when his: 
pleafed attention was firft caught with a landv 
fcape of gr^en fhadows, when one evening at 
funfet he firft obferved that the fhadovvs of trees 
which fell upon a white wall were green, wheii 
he was firft delighted with the exa£t reprefen- 

* See Friefiley's Hiftorv of Vifion, vol* i. p. 51. 
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Nation of a green arbour* which feemed as if 
it had been newly painted on the wall. Cer- 
tainly the boy with his rainbow on the floor 
was as much amufed as' the philofopher with 
his coloured lhadows; and* however high found- 
ing the name of Antonio De Dominis, bifhop 
of Spalatro may be, it does not alter the bufi- 
fiefs in the leaft $ he could have exerted only 
his utmoft attention upon the theory of the rain- 
bow* and this child did the fame. We do not 
mean to compare the powers of reafoning, or 
the abilities of the child and the philofopher^ We 
would only fhew that the fame fpecies of atten- 
tion was exerted by both. 

To fix the attention of children, or, in other 
words, to intereft them about thofe fubje&s to 
which we wifh them to apply, muft be our firft 
obje& in the early cultivation of the underftand- 
ing. This we fhall not find a difficult under- 
taking if we have no falfe affociations, no pain- 
ful recollefitions to contend with. We can 
connect any fpecies of knowledge with thofe 
occupations which are immediately agreeable 
to young people: for inftance, ^f a child is 

G4 
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building a hotife, we may take that opportunity * 
to teach 4ikn how Bricks are made, how the* 
arches over doors and windows are made,, the 
nature of the keyflone and butments of an arch^ 
* the manner m which all the different parts of 
the roof of a houfe are put together, &c. : 
whilft he is learning aH this he is eagerly and 
ferioufly attentive, and we educate his under- 
ftanding in the beft poflible method ; but if, 
miftaking the application of the principle, that 
literature fhouldbemade agreeable to children, 
we (hould 6ntice a child to learn his letters by 
a promife of a gilt coach, or by telling him that 
he would be the clevereft boy in the world if 
he could but learn the letter A r we ufe felfe 
and fooJifli motives ; we may poffibly by fuch 
means. efleft the immediate purpofe, but we 
ihall affuredly have reafon to repent ef fuch' 
imprudent deceit If the child reafons at all* 
he will be content after his firft leffon with being. 
<c the clevereft boy in the world,!' and he will 
not on a future occafion hazard his fame, having, 
much to lofe, and nothing to gain y at all events,, 
he is now matter of a gilt coach, and fome new 
and larger reward muft be proffered to excite 
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ftas mduftry. Befides the difadvantage of early 
exhauiling our flock of incitements, it is dan- 
gerous to humour pupils with a variety of ob-. 
jse&s by way of relieving their attention : the 
pleafure of thinkings and much of the profit, 
muft frequently depend upon our preferving 
the greateft poffible connexion between our 
ideas ; thofe who allow themfelves to ftarfc 
from one objeft to another, acquire fuch dif- 
fipated habits of mind, that tltey cannot, with- 
out extreme difficulty and relu&ance, follow 
any connefted train of thought. You cannot 
teach thofe who will not follow the chain of 
your reafons ; upon the connexion of our ideas 
ufeful memory and re&foning muft depend. 
We will give an inftance : arithmetic is one of 
the, firft things that we attempt to' teach chil- 
dren. In the following dialogue, which paffed 
between a boy of five years old and his father, 
we may obferve that till the child followed his 
father's train of ideas he could not be taught. 

Father. S~ , how many can vou*take 

from one ? 

. S . None. 
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Father. None ! Think ; can* you take tio^ 
thing from one ? 

$-> . None, except that one; 

Father. , Except ! Then you can take one 
from one ? 

S . Yes, that one. 

Father. How many then can you take from 
one? • 

*?— — . One, 

Father. . Very true ; but now, can y©u take? 
two from one ? , 

S . Yes* if they were figures I could, 

with a .rubber-out. (This child had Sums fre-» 
^uently written for him with a black lead pen* 
til, and he ufed to rub out his figures when they 
Were wrong with Indian rubber, which he had 
&eard called ru bber-out.) 

Father. Yes, you could ; but now we Will 
ftot talk of figures, we will talk of things* 
Ifhere may be one horfe or two horfes, or one 
inan or two men. 

S . Yes* or one coat or two coats. 

Father. Yes, or one thing or two things, no 
matter what they are. Now, could you takfe 
two things from one thing ? 
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S-~ — * Yes, if there were three things I 
could take away two things and leave one. 

His Father took up a cake from the tea-table* 

Father. Could I take two cakes from this 
one cake ? 

S ;. You qould take two pieces. 

His Father divided the cake into halves, and 
held up each half fo that the <phi!d might dif- 
tinftly fee them. 

Father. What would you call thefe two 
pieces ? 

S . Two cakes. 

Father. No, not two cakes. 

S '. Two bifcuits. 

His Father holding up a whole bifcuit. What 
is this ? 

a?— — ■. A thing to eat. 

Father. Yes, but what would you call it ? 
' S-; . A bifcuit. 

His Father broke it into halves, and (hevV'ed- 
onehalf. 

Father. What would you call this ? 

S — . — was filent, and his fitter was applied 
to, who anfwered, " Half a bifcuit." 

Father. Very welly that's all at prefentv 
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The father prudently (lopped here, that he 
might not confufe his pupil's underftandinf. 
Many people would think this child very 
ftupid, but it will appear in other parts of this 
book that he was Far from being a dull child : 
the fault here was in the teacher and not in the - 
pupil. Thofe only wha have attempted to 
teach children can conceive how extremely 
difficult it is to 6x their attention or to make 
them feize the connexion of ideas, which it 
appears to us almoft impoflible to mifs. 

Children are well occupied in examining 
external objedts, but they niuft alfo attend to 
words as well as things : one of the great 
difficulties in early inftruftion arifes from the 
want of words: the pupil very often has ac- 
quired the neceffary ideas, but they are not 
affociated in his mind tvith the words which 
his tutor ufes ; thefe words are then to him 
mere founds, which fuggeft no correfpondent 
thoughts. Words, as M. Condillac well ob- 
serves *, are effential to our acquifition of 
knowledge 5 they are the medium through 
* " Art dc Penfcr.'* 



which one fet of beings can convey the refult of 
their experiments and obfervations to another ; 
they are in all mental proceffes the algebraic 
figns which affift us in folving the moft difficult 
problems. What agony does a foreigner, know- 
ing himfelf to be a man of fenfe, appear to fuffer, 
when, for want of language, he cannot in con* 
verfation communicate his knowledge, explain 
his reafons, enforce his arguments, or make his 
. wit intelligible ? In vain he has recourfe to 
the language of aSHon. The language of a£iion, 
or, as Bacon calls it, of tranfitory hieroglyphic,' 
is expreffive, but inadequate. As new ideas 
are collefted in the mind, new iigns are want- 
ed, and the progrefs of the underftanding 
would be early and fatally impeded by the 
want of language. M. de la Condamine tells 
us that there is a nation who have no fign to 
exprefs the number three -, but this word, pod- 
lartarrorincourac. Thefe people having be- 
gun, as Condillac obferves, in fuch an in- 
commodious manner, it is not furprifing that 
they have not adyanced farther in their know- 
ledge of arithmetic : they have got no farther 

3 
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than the number three; their knowledge of 
.arithmetic flops for ever at poellartarrorin- 
courac* But even this cumberfome fign is bet- 
ter than none. Thofe who have the mis- 
fortune to be bom deaf and dumb continue for 
ever in intelle£iual imbecility. There is ain ac- 
count in the Memoires de I'Academie Royale, 
p. xxii — -xviii; 1703, .of a young man born 
jleaf and dumb*, who recovered his hearing at 
the age of four and twenty, and who, after em- 
ploying himfelf in repeating low to himfelf the 
words which he heard others pronounce, at 
length broke filence in company, and declared 
that he could talk. His conversation was but 
imperfeft ; he was examined by feveral able 
theologians, who chiefly queftioned him on his 
ideas of God,, the foul, and the morality or im- 
morality of aStions. It appeared that he had 
not thought upon any, of thefe fubje&s; he 
did not diftin£tly know what was meant by 
death, and he never thought of it. He feemed 
to pafs a merely animal life, pccupiedi with 

* See CondillacY Art de Penfer. In the chapter tx oh 
the ufe of figns'' this young man is mentioned. 
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fenfible, prefent objefts, and with the few' 
ideas which he received by his fenfe of fight ; 
nor did he feem to have gained as much know- 
ledge as he might have done by the com- 
parifon of thefe ideas, yet it is laid that he did 
not appear naturally deficient in uiiderftanding. 
Peter the wild boy, who is mentioned in Lord 
.Monbqddo's Origin of Language *, had all his 
fenfes in remarkable perfection. He lived at a 
farm houfe within half a mile of us in Hert- 
fordftiire for fome years, and we had frequent 
opportunities of trying experiments upon him. 
He could .articulate imperfeftly a few words, 
in particular* King George, which words he ak 
ways accompanied with an imitation of the 
bells, which rang at the coronation of George 
the Second ; he could in a rude manner imitate 
two or three common tunes, but without 
words. Though his head, as Mr. Wqdgewood 
and many others had remarked, refembled that 
of Socrates, he was an idiot: he had acquired 
a few automatic habits 9f rationality and in- 
duftjy, but he could never be made to work at 
# Vol. II, 
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any continued occupation ; he would {hut the 
cloor of the farm-yard five hundred times a day, 
but he would not reap or make hay. Drawing 
water from a neighbouring river was the only 
demeftic bufinefs which he regularly purfued^ 
In 1779 we vifited him, and tried the follow- 
ing experiment. He was attended to the river 
by a perfon who emptied his buckets repeated- 
ly after Peter had repeatedly filled them. A 
(billing was put before his face into one of the 
buckets when it was empty ; he took no no- 
tice of it, but filled it with water and carried it 
homeward: his buckets were taken from hhn 
before he reached the houfe and erfiptied on 
the ground ; the flrilling, which had fallen out, 
was again (hewn to him, and put into the 
bucket. Peter returned to the river again, 
filled his bucket and went home ; and when 
the bucket was emptied by the maid at the 
houfe where he lived, he took the (hilling and 
laid it in a place where he was accuftomed to 
depofit the prefents that were made to him by 
curious ftrangers, and whence the farmer's 
wife colle&ed the price of his daily exhibition. 
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Roufieau declaims with eloquence, and often 
with juftice, a^ainft what he calls $ knowledge 
of words. Words without correfpondent ideas 
are worfe than ufelefs, they are counterfeit 
coin, which impofes upon the ignorant and un- 
wary 5 but words, which really reprefent ideas, 
are not only of current ufe, but of fterling va- 
lue ; they not only (hew our prefent ftore, but 
they increafe our wealth by keeping it in con- 
tinual circulations both the principal and, the 
intereft increafe together. The importance of 
figns and words in our reafonings has been 
eloquently explained, fince the time of Condil- 
lap, by Stewart. We muft borrow the ideas of 
thefe excellent writers, becaufe they are juft, 
and applicable to the art of education ; but v 
whilft we borrow, it is with proper acknow- 
ledgments that we fhall never be able to make 
a fufficient return. 

It is a nice and difficult thing in education 
to proportion a child's vocabulary exactly to 
his knowledge, difpofitions, or conformation ; 
our management muft vary ; fome will acquire 
words too quickly, others too flowly. A 

Vol.L H 
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child who has great facility in pronouncing 
founds, will for that reafon quickly- acquire a» 
number of words, whilft thofe whofe organs of 
fpeech are not fo happily formed, will from, 
that caufe alone be kfs ready in forming a co^ 
pious vocabulary. Children \vho have many 
companions, or who live with people who con- 
verfe a great deal, have more motive, bolt 
from fympathy and emulation, to acquire a va- 
riety of words, than thofe can have, who live 
with filent people, and who have few compa- 
nions of their own age. All thefe circumftaijGes 
fhould be confidered by parents, before they , 
form their judgment of a child's capacity firpna 
his volubility or his taciturnity.. Volubility can 
eafily be checked by fimply ceafing to attend . 
to it, and taciturnity may be vanquifhed by the 
encouragements of praife and affeftion : we ^ 
fhould neither be alarmed at one difpofition, 
nor at the other, but fteadily purfue the fyftem 
of condu6t which will be mod advantageous to 
each. When a prattling vivacious child pours 
forth a multiplicity of words without under* 
(landing their meaning, we may fomeiimes beg 
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to have an explanation of a few of them, and 
the child will then be obliged to think, which 
will prevent him from talking nonfeftfe an- 
other time. When a thoughtful boy, who is 
in the habit of obferving every objeft he fees, 
is^at a lofs for words to exprefs his ideas, his 
countenance ufually fhews to thofe who can 
read the countenance of children, that he is 
not ftupid; therefore we need not urge him to 
talk, but affift him judicioufly with words " in 
his utmoft need :" at the fame time we fhoul^ 
obferve carefully, whether he grows lazy when 
we affift him ; if his ftock of words does not 
incxieafe in proportion to the affiftance we give, 
we fhould then ftimulate him to exertion, 
or elfe he will become habitually indolent in 
expreffing his ideas ; though he may think in a 
language of his own, he will not be able to un- 
derftandour language when we attempt to teach 
him: this would be a fource of daily mifery tp 
both parties. 

When children begin to read, they feem fud- 
denly to acquire a great variety of words ; we 
ihould carefully examine whether they annex 

lis 
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the proper meaning to thofe which are To ra- 
pidly colle£ted. Inftead of giving them lefforis 
and taflcs to get by rote, we fhould cautioufly 
watch over every new phrafe and every new 
word which they learn from books. There are 
but few books fo written as that young children 
can comprehend a fingle fentence in thetn 
without much explanation. It is tirefome to 
thofe who hear them read to explain every 
word ; it is not only tir.efome but difficult ; ber 
fides, the progrefs of the pupil feems to be re- 
tarded ; the grand bufinefs of reading, of get- 
ting through the book is impeded ; and the 
tutor, more impatient than his pupil, fays, 
' c Read on, I cannot flop to explain that to 
" you now. You willxmderftarid the mean- 
" ing of the fentence if you will read to the 
'*' end of the page. You have not read three 
u lines this half hour $ we ftiall never get on at 
"this rate." 

A certain dame at a country fchool, who had 
never been able to compafs the word Nebuchad- 
nezzar, ufed to defire her pupils to " tall it 
Nazareth, and let it pafs." 
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I * If children be obliged to pafs over words 
without comprehending them in books, they 
will probably do the fame in converfation ; and 
! the difficulty of teaching ,fuch pupils, and of 

I undemanding what they fay, will be equally 

I increafed. At the hazard of being tedious we 

I muft dwell a little longer upon this fubjea, 

becaufe much of the future capacity of chil- 
dren feems to depend upon the manner in 
which they firft acquire language. ]f their 
I . language be confufed, fo will be their thoughts j 
; and they will not be able to reafon, to invent, or . 

to write, with more precifion and accuracy than 
they fpeak. The firft words that children learn 
are the names of things; thefeareeafilyaffociated 
with the obje&s themfelves, and there is little 
dangerof miftake orconfufion. We will not enter 
! into the grammatical difpu te concerning the right 

I of precedency amongft pronouns, fubftantives, 

and verbs ; we do not know which came firft 
I into the mind of man ; perhaps, in different . 

minds, and in different circumftances, the pre- 
! cedency muft have varied ; but this feems to 

be of little confequence : children fee a&ion& 
H3 
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performed, and they aft themfelves ; when 
they want to exprefs the remembrance of thefe 
a&ions, they make ufe of the fort of words 
which we call verbs. Let thefe words be ftri&ly 
affociated with the ideas which they mean to 
exprefs, and no matter whether children know 
any thing about the difputes of grammarians, 
they will underftand rational grammar in due 
time, fimply by reflecting upon their own 
minds. This we fhall explain more fully when 
we fpeak hereafter of grammar; we juft men- 
tion the fubjefit here, to warn preceptors againft 
puzzling their pupils too early with grammati- 
cal fubtleties. 

If any perfon unufed to mechanics were to 
read Dr. Defagulier's defcription of the manner 
in which a man walks, the number of a-b-cs, 
and the travels of the center of gravity, would 
fo amaze and confound him, that he would 
fcarcely believe he could ever again perform 
fuch a tremendous operation as that of walking- 
Children, if they were early to hear gramma- 
rians talk of the parts of fpeech, and of fyntax, 
jvould conclude, that to fpeak muft be one of 
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the moft difficult arts in the world: but chil- 
dren, who are not ufiially fo unfortunate as to 
have grammarians for their preceptors when 
they firft begin to fpeak, acquire language with- 
out being aware of the difficulties which would 
appear fo formidable in theory. A child points 
to, or touches, the table, and when the word 
table is repeated, at the fame infiant he learns 
the name of the thing. The facility with which 
a number of names are thus learned in infancy 
is furprifing, but we muft not imagine that the 
child in learning thefe names has acquired much 
knowledge ; he has prepared himfelf to be 
taught, but he has not yet learnt any thing ac* 
curatelv. When a child fees a guinea and a 
Ihilling, and fmiling fays, " That's a guinea, 
" mamma ! and that's a fliilling !" the mother 
is pleafed and furprifed at her fon's intelligence, 
and (he gives him credit for more than he really, 
poffeffes. We have affociated with the words 
guinea and fliilling a number of ideas, and when 
we hear the fame words pronounced by a 
young child, we perhaps have fome ponfufed 
belief that h? has acquired the fame ideas that 
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we have ; hence we are pleafed with the mere 
found of words of high import from infantine 
lips. 

Children who are delighted in their turn by 
the expreffion of pleafure in the countenance of 
others, repeat the things which they perceive 
have pleafed ; and thus their education is be- 
gun by thofe who firft fmile upon them, and 
who liften to them when they attempt to fpeak. 
They who applaud children for knowing the 
names of things, induce them quickly to learn 
a number of names by rote : as long as they 
learn the names of external objects only, which 
they can fee, and fmell, and touch, all is well ; 
the names will convey diftinft ideas of certain 
perceptions. A child who learns the name of 
a tafte, or of a colour, who learns that the tafte 
of fugar is called fweet, and that the colour of 
a red rofe is called red,, has learned diftinft 
words to exprefs certain perceptions ; and we 
can at any future time recall to his mind the 
ipemory of thofe perceptions by means of fheir 
names, and he underftands us as well as the 
jnoft learned philofopher. But, fuppofe that a 
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boy. had .learned only the name of gold; that 
when different metals were (hewn to him, he 
could put his finger upon gold, and fay, u That 
" is gold " yet this boy does not know all the 
properties of gold, he does not know in what it 
differs from other metals, to what ufes it is applied 
in arts, manufactures, and commerce ; the name 
of gold in his mind represents nothing more than 
a fubftance of a bright yellow colour, mxm which 
people, he does not precifely know why, &t a 
great value. Now, it is very poffible that a 
child might, on the contrary, learn all the pro- 
perties, and the various ufes of gold, without 
having learned its name ; his ideas of this me- 
tal would be perfe£tly diftinft, but whenever 
he wifhed to fpeak of gold, he would be ob- 
liged to ufe a vaft deal of circumlocution to 
make himfelf understood -, and if he were to 
enumerate all the properties of the metal every 
time he wanted to recall the general idea, his 
converfation would be intolerably tedious to 
others, and to himfelf this ufelefs repetition 
mult be extremely laborious. He would cer- 
tainly be glad to learn that fingle word gold, 
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which would fave him fo much trouble -, his 
underftanding would appear fuddenly to have 

'improved, (imply from his having acquired a 
proper fign to reprefent his ideas; / The boy 
who had learnt the name, without khowing any 
of the properties of gold* would alfo appear 
comparatively ignorant, as foon as it was dif- 
covered that he had few ideas annexed to the 
word. It is, perhaps, for this reafon> that fome 
children feem fuddenly to (hine out with know* 
ledge, which po one fufpe£ted they poffeffed % 
whilft others who had appeared to be very 
quick and clever come to a dead flop in their 

% education, and appear to be blighted by fome 
unknown caufe. The children who fuddenly 
fhine out, are thofe who had acquired a num* 
ber of ideas, and who the moment they acquire 
proper words can communicate their thoughts 
to others. Thofe children who fuddenly feem 
to lofe their fuperiority, are fuch as had ac- 
quired a variety of words, but had not annexed 
ideas to them ; when their ignorance is dete£l- 
ed, we not only defpair of them, but they are 
apt to defpair of themfelves $ they fee thei? 
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companions get before them, and they do not 
exa6Hy perceive the caufe of their fudden inca- 
pacity. Where we fpeak of fenfible, vifible, 
tangible obje&s, we can eafily deteft and re* 
medy a child's ignorance. It is efcfy to difcover 
whether he has or has not a complete notion 

; of fuch a fubftance as gold ; we can enumerate 

its properties, and readily point out in what his 
definition is defective. The fubftance can be 
eafily produced for examination ; moft of its 
properties are obvious to the fenfes ; we have 
nothing to do but to (hew them td the child, 
and to affociate with each property its ufual 
name : here there can be no danger of puzzling 
his underftanding ; but when we come to the 
explanation of words which do not reprefent 
external obje&s, we fliall find the affair more 
difficult We can make children underftand 

j the meaning of thofe words which are the 

names of fimple feelings of the mind, fuch as 
furprize, joy, grief, pity ; becaufe we can ei- 
ther put our pupils in fituations where they 
a&ually feel thefe fenfations, and then we- may 

I sflbciate the name with the feeling; or we 

i 
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may, by the example of.otter people „who ac* 
tually fuffer pain or enjoy pleafure, point out 
what we mean by the words joy and grief. But 
how~. {hall we explain to our young pupils a 
number of words which reprefent neither ex* 
ifting fubftances nor fimple feelings, when we' 
can neither recur to experiment nor to fympa- 
thy for dffiftance ? " How fhall we explain, for 
inftance, the words, virtue, jiiftice, benevolence, 
beauty, tafte, &c. ? To analyfe our own ideas 
of thefe is no eafy talk ; to explain the procefs 
to a young child is fcarcely poflible. Call upon 
any man who has read and reflefted, for a defi- 
nition of virtue, . the whole u theory of moral 
u fentiirients" rife& perhaps to his view at once >- 
in all its elegance ; the paradoxical acumen of 
Mandeville, the perfpicuousreafoningof Hume, 
the accurate metapfcyfics of Condillac, the per- 
fuafive eloquence of Stewart • all the various 
do£trines that have been fupported concerning 
the foundation of morals, fuch as the fitnefs of 
things, the moral fenfe, the beauty of truth, 
utility, fympathy, common fenfe ,; all that has 
been faid by ancient and modern philofophers,. 
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is recalled in tranfiept and perplexing fuccef- 
fion to his memory. If fuch be the ftate of 
mind of the man who is to define, what muft 
be the condition of the child who is to under- 
ftand the definition ? All that a prudent per- 
Ion will attempt, is to give inftances of different 
virtues; but even thefe it will be difficult pro- 
perly to felea for a child. General terms, 
whether in morals or in natural philofophy, 
fhould, we apprehend, be as much as poffible 
avoided in early education. Some people may 
imagine that children have improved in virtue 
and wifdom when they can talk fluently of 
jufiice, and charity, and humanity; when they 
can read with a good emphafis dida&ic compo^ 
fitions in verfe or profe : but let any perfon of 
fober common fenfe be allowed to crofs-exa- 
mine thefe proficients, and the pretended ex- 
tent of their knowledge will fink into a narrow 
compafs; nor will their virtues, which have 
never feen fervice, be ready for a£Hon. 

General terms are, . as it were, but the in- 
dorfements upon the bundles of our ideas ; they 
are ufeful to thofe who have collected a num- 
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ber of ideas, but utterly ufelefs to thofe whd 
have no colle£tions ready for claffificafion: 
nor fhould we be in a hurry to tie up the bun- 
dles, till we are fure that the collection is tole- 
rably complete ; the trouble, the difficulty, the 
fliame of untying them late in life is felt even 
by fuperior minds. " Sir," faid Dr. Johnfon, 
" I don't like to have any of my opinions at- 
" tacked. I have made up my feggot, and if 
€C you draw out one you weaken the whole." 

Preceptors fometimes explain general' terms 
and abftraft notions vaguely to their pupils, 
becaufe they are alhamed to make that ahfwer 
which every fenfiblfe perfon muft frequently 
make to a child's inquiries. ct I d6n ? i know**" 
Surely it is much better to fay at once, " 1 
ic cannot explain this to you," than to attempt 
an imperfe£t or fophiftical reply. Fortunately 
for us, children, if they are not forced to a£ 
tend to ftudies for which they hav6 no taffe, 
will not trouble us much with moral 1 and meta* 
phyfical queftions; their attention will be fully 
employed upon external objects 5 intent upori 
* Rouffeati. 
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experiments, they will not bfe; very inqutfitiv^ 
about theories. Let us then take care that 
their fimple ideas be accurate, and when thefe 
are compounded, their complex notions, their 
principles, opinions, and taftes* will neeeffarily 
be juft ; their language will then be as accu- ' 
rate as their ideas are diftinS ; and hence they 
will be enabled to reafon with precifion, and 
to invent with facility. We may obferve, that 
the great difficulty in reafoning is to fix fteadily 
upon "our terms; kieas can be readily com- 
pared, when the words by which we exprefe 
them are defined ; as in arithmetic and alge* 
bra, we can eafily folve any problem, when we- 
have precife figns for all the numbers and quan* 
titles which are to be considered* 

It is not from idlenefs, it is not from ftupicfity, 
it is not from obftinacy, that children frequently 
(hew an indifpofition to liften to thofe who at- 
tempt to. explain things to them. The exer- 
tion of attention, which is* frequently required , 
from them, is too great for the patience of 
* childhood : the words that are ufed are fo in-< 
accurate in theil: fignification, that they convey 
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to the mind fometimes one idea and fometimes 
another i we might as well require of them tocaft 
up a fum right whilft we rubbed out and changed 
the figures every inftant, as expeft that they^ 
Ihould feize a combination of ideas prefented to 
% them in variable words. Whoever expedts to 
command the attention of an intelligent child, 
muft be extremely careful in the ufe of words. If 
the pupil be paid for the labour of liftening by 
the pleafure of undemanding what is faid, he 
will attend, whether it be to his playfellow, 
or to his tutor, to converfation, or to books. 
But if he has by fatal experience difcovered, 
that, let him liften ever fo intently, he cannot 
underftand, he will fpare himfelf the trouble 
of firuitlefs exertion -, and, though he may put 
on a face of attention, his thoughts will wander 
far from his tutor and his talks. • 

" It is impoffible to fix the attention of chil- 
dren," exclaims the tutor \ " when this boy at- 
" tends -he can do any thing, but he will not 
" attend for a fingle inftant." 

Alas ! it is in vain to fay he will not attend — 
he cannot. 



CHAPTER III. 



ON ATTENTION. 



P, 



ERE BOURGEOIS, one of the miffio* 

naries to China, attempted to preach a Chinefe 

fermon to the Chinefe. His own account ot 

the bufinefs is the beft we can give. 

" They told me Chou fignifies a book, fo , 

u that I thought whenever, the word Chou was 

" pronounced a book was the fubjeft of dif- 

" courfe ; not at all. Chou, the next time I 

n heard it, I found fignified a tree. Now I 

" was to recolleft Chou was a book, and a 

" tree ; but this amounted to nothing, Chou 

" I found alfo expreffed great heats. Chou is 

" to relate. Chou is the Aurora. Chou means 

* to be accujtomed. Chou expreffes the lofs of 

" a wager, &c. I fhould never have done were 

u I to enumerate all its meanings * *• '*> 
« # *■ * # * * 

Vol. I. I 
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" I recited my fermon at leaft fifty times to 
i€ my fervant before I fpoke it in public, and yet 
" I am told, though he continually corre&ed 
" me, that of the ten parts of the fermon (as 
" the Chinefe exprefs themfelves) they hardly 
" underftood three. Fortunately the Chinefe 
" are. wonderfully patient." 

Children are fometimes in the condition in 
which the Chinefe found themfelyes at this 
learned mifiionary's fermon, and their patience 
deferves to be equally commended. The dif- 
ficulty of underftanding the Chinefe Chou 
ftrikes us immediately, and we fympathife with 
Pere Bourgeois's perplexity ; yet many words, 
which are in common ufe amongft us, may per- 
haps be as puzzling to children. Block \ (fee 
Johnfon's Dictionary) fignifies a heavy piece of 
timber, a mafs of matter. Block means the 
wood on which hats are formed. Block means 
the wood on which criminals are beheaded. 
Block is afea term for a pulley. Block is an 
obftruction, afiop; and, finally, Block means 
a blockhead. — Children do hot perceive that 
the metaphoric meanings of this word are all 
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derived from the original Block. There are" 
in our language ten meanings for fiveet, ten for 
open, twenty-two for upon, and fixty-three for 
to fall. Such are the defe&s of language ! But, 
whatever they may be, we cannot hope im- 
mediately to fee them reformed, becaufe com- 
mon confent, and univerfal cuftom, muft com- 
bine to eftablifh a new vocabulary. None but 
philofophers coul^d invent, and none but philo- 
fophers would adopt, a philofophical language. 
, The new philofophical language of chemiftry 
was received at firft with fom£ relu&ance, even 
by chemifts, jiotwithftanding its obvious utility 
and elegance. Butter of antimony, and liver 
of fulphur, flowers of zinc, oil of vitriol, and 
fpirit of fulphur by the bell, powder of algaroth, 
and fait of alembroth, may yet long retain their 
ancient titles amongft apothecaries. There 
does not exift in the mineral kingdom either 
butter or oil, or yet flowers ; thefe treacherous 
names* are given to the moft violent poifons, fo 
that there is no analogy to guide the under- 
ftanding or the memory : but Cuftom has a 
* V. Preface to Barthollet's CheraiCaJ Nomenclature. 
I 2 
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prefcriptive right to talk nonfenfe. The barba* 
rous enigmatical jargon of the ancient adepts 
continued for above a century to be the only che- 
- mical language of men of fcience, notwithitand- 
ing the prodigious labour to the memory, and con- 
fufionto the underftanding, which occafioned it. 
Capricious analogy with difficulty yields to ratio- 
nal arrangement. If fuch has been the flow pro- 
grefs of a philofophical language amongft the 
learned, how can we expe£t to make a generator 
even a partial reformation amongft the ignorant? 
and it may be afked, how can we in education 
attempt to teach in any but cuftomary terms ? 
There is no occafion to make any fudden or 
violent alteration in language, but a man who 
attempts to teach will find it neceffary to felefl: 
his terms with care, to define them with accu- 
racy, and to abide by them with fteadinefs; 
thus he will make a philofophical vocabulary 
for himfelf. Perfons who want to puzzle and 
to deceive, always purfue a contrary pra&ice ; 
they ufe as great a variety of unmeaning, or of 
ambiguous words, as they poflibly can *. That 
ftate juggler, Oliver Cromwell, excelled in this 

* V. Condillac's « Art de Penfer." 
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fpecies of eloquence; his fpeeches are models 
in their kind. Count Caglioftro, and the Coun- 
tefs de la Motte, were not his fuperiors in the 
power of baffling the underftanding. The an- 
cient oracles, and the oldbooks of judicial aftro- 
logers, and of alchemifts, were contrived upon 
the fame principles ; in all thefe we are con- 
founded by a multiplicity of words which con- 
vey a doubtful fenfe. 

Children, who have not the habit of liftening 
to words without underftanding them, yawn 
and writhe with manifeft fymptoms of difguft, 
whenever they are compelled to hear founds 
which convey no ideas to their minds. All 
fupernumerary words fhould be avoided in cul- 
tivating the power of attention. 

The common obfervation, that we can. at- 
tend to but one thing at a time, fhould never 
be forgotten by thofe who expeS to fucceed in 
the art of teaching. In teaching new terms, or 
new ideas, we muft not produce a number at 
once. It is prudent to confider, that the ac- 
tual progrefs made in our bufinefs at one fitting 
is not of fo much confequence, as the defirs 
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left in the pupil's mind to fit again. Now a 
child will be better pleafed with himfelf, and 
with his tutor, if he acquire one diftin£t idea 
from a leflbn, than if he retain a confufed no- 
tion of twenty different things. Some peoplb. 
imagine, that as children appear averfe to re- 
petition, variety will amufe them. Variety to 
a certain degree certainly relieves the mind, 
but then the obje&s which are varied muft not 
$11 be entirely new. Novelty and variety join- 
ed fatigue the mind. Either we remain paf* 
five, at the (how, or elfe we fatigue ourfelves 
with ineffe&ual a&ivity. 

A few years ago a gentlemen * brought two 
Efkimauxto London: he wifhed to amufe, and 
at the fame time to aftonifh them, with the 
magnificence of the metropolis. For this pur- 
pofe, aftet having equipped them like Englifh 
gentlemen, he took them out one morning to walk 
through the ftreets of London. They walked for 
feveral hours in filence ; they expreffed neither 
pleafure nor admiration at any thing which 
they faw. When their walk was ended, they 

* Major Cartwright. Sec his Journal, &c. . 
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appeared uncommonly melancholy and ftupified. 
As ibon as they got home they fat down with their 
elbows upon their knees, and hid their faces 
between their hands. The only words they 
dbuld be brought to utter were, " Too much 
" fmoke — too much noife— too much houfes-— 
" too much men — too much every thing I" 

Some people who attend public le&ures 
upon natural philofophy,* with the expe&ation 
of being much amufed and inftru&ed, go home 
with fenfations fimilar to thofe of the poor 
Eikimaux $ they feel that they have had too 
much of every thing. Tne lecturer has not 
time to explain his terms, or to repeat them till 
they are diftinft in the memory of his audience. 
To children every mode of inftruftion muft be 
hurtful which fatigues attention, therefore a 
fkilful preceptor will as much as poffible avoid 
the manner of teaching, to which the public 
kfhirer is in fome degree compelled by his 
fituation. A private preceptor, who under- 
takes the inftruSion of feveral pupils in the 
fame family, will examine with care the dif- 
ferent habits and tempers of his pupils ; and he 

14 
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will have full leifure to adapt his inftru&ions 
peculiarly to each. 

There are fome general observations which 
apply to all underftandings 5 thefe we (hall firft 
enumerate, and we may afterwards examine 
what diftin&ions (hould be made for pupils of 
different tempers or difpofitions. 

Befidefc'diftin&nefs and accuracy in the lan- 
guage which ws ufe, befides care to produce 
but few ideas or terms that are new in our firft 
leffons, we muft exercife attention but during 
very fhort periods. In the beginning of every 
fcience pupils have much laborious work, we 
(hould therefore allow them time j we fhould 
reprefs our own impatience when they appear 
to be! flow in comprehending reafons, or in feiz- 
ing analogies. We often expeft, that thofe 
whom we are teaching fhould know fome 
things intuitively, becaufe thefe may have been 
fo long known to us that we forget how we 
learned them. We may from habit learn to 
pafs with extraordinary velocity from one ideal 
to another. " Some often repeated proceffes; 
t* of reafoning or invention," fays Mr. Stewart, 
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cc may be carried on fo quickly in the mind that 
" we may not be confcious of them burfelves." 
Yet we eafily convince ourfelves that this rapid 
facility of thought is purely the refult of prac- 
tice, by obferving the comparatively flow pro- 
grefs of our underftandings in fubje&s to*which 
we have not been accuftomed : the progrefs of 
the mind is there fo flow, that we can count 
every ftep. 

We are difpofed to think that thofe muft be 
naturally flow and ftupid, who do not perceive 
the refemblances between objefts which ftrike 
us, we fay, at the firft glance. But what we 
call the firft glance is frequently the fiftieth ; we 
have got the things completely by heart; all the 
parts are known to us, and we are at leifure to 
compare and judge. A reafonable preceptor 
will not expeft from his pupil two efforts of at- 
tention at the fame inftant ; he will not require 
them at once to learn terms by heart, and to 
compare the objefits which thofe terms repre- 
fent; he will repeat his terms till they are 
thoroughly fixed in the memory ; he will repeat 
his reafoning till the chain of ideas is complete- 
ly formed. 
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Repetition makes all operations eafy ; even 
the fatigue of thinking djminifhes by habit- 
That we may not increafe the labour of the 
mind unfeafonably, we fhould Watch for the 
moment when habit has made one leffon eafy, 
and then we may go forward a new ftep. In 
teaching the children at the Houfe of Induftry 
at Munich to fpin, Count Rumford wifely or- 
dered that they fliould be made perfe£Mn one 
motion before any other was fhown to them : at 
firft they were allowed only to move the wjieel 
by the treadle with their feet $ when, after 
fufficieni praftice, the foot became perfect in 
its leffon, the hands were fet t© work, "and the 
children were allowed to begin to fpin with 
coarfe materials. It is faid that thefe children 
made remarkably good fpinners. Madame de 
Genlis applied the fame principle in teaching 
Adela to play upon the harp*. 

In the firft attempts to learn any new bodily 
exercife, as fencing or dancing, perfons are not 
certain what mufcles they muft nfe, and vtfhatt 
may be left at reft ; they generally employ. thof$ 

* V, Adda and Theodore, 
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of which they have the moft ( ready command, 
! butthefe may not always be the ftiufcles which 

are really wanted in the new operation. The 
| fimpleft thing appears difficult till by pra&ice 

we have aflbciated the various flight motions 
which ought to be combined ; we feel that from 
want of ufe our motions are not obedient to our 
will, and to fupply this defe£t we exert more 
ftrength and aftivity than is requifite. " It does 
" not require ftrength; you need notufefomuch 
* force; you need not take fo much pains;" we 
! frequently fay to thofe who are making tite 

| firft painful awkward attempts at feme fimplc 

| operation. Can anything appear more eafy than 

j knitting, when we look at the dexterous rapid 

morions of an experienced prafititioner ? but 
let a gentlemanr take up a lady's knitting nee- 
dles, and knitting appears to him, and to all the 
fpe&ators, one of the moft difficult. and la- 
borious operations imaginable. A lady who is 
learning to work with a tambour needle puts 
her head down clofe to the tambour frame, 
the colour comes into her face, fhe ftrains her 
eyes, all her faculties are exerted, and perhaps 
fhe works at the rate of three links a minute. 
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A week afterwards, probably, praftice has 
made the work perfectly eafy ; the fame fcidy 
goes rapidly on with her work ; (he can talk, 
and laugh, and perhaps even think, whilft (he 
works; fhe has now discovered that a number 
of the motions, and a great portion of that atten- 
tion which ftie thought neceffary to this mighty 
operation, may be advantageoufly (pared. 

In a fimilar manner, in the exercife of our 
minds upon fubjeas that are new to us, we ge- 
nerally exert more attention than is neceffary or 
fcrviceable, and we confequently foon fatigue 
ourfelves without any advantage. Children, to 
whom many fubje&s are new, are often fatigued 
Ibythefe overftrained and mifplaced efforts; in 
thefe circumftances a tutor fhould relieve the 
attention by introducing indifferent fubje&s of 
converfation ; he can, by fhewing no anxiety 
himfelf either in his manner or countenance, 
relieve his pupil from any apprehenfion of his 
difpleafure, or of his contempt; he can reprefent 
that the objeft before them is not a matter of 
life and death ; that if the child does not fuo 
ceed in the firft trials he will not be difgraced 
3 
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in the opinion of any of his friends ; thai by 
perfeverance he will certainly conquer the 
| difficulty; that it is of little confequence whe- 

; ther he underftands the thing in queftion to-day 

or to-morrow: thefe confiderations will calm 
the over-anxious pupil's agitation, and, whe- 
ther he fucceed or not, he will not fuffer fuch 
a degree of pain as to difguft him in his firft 
attempts. 

Befides the command which we by this pru- 
dent management obtain over the pupil's mind, 
we fhall alfo prevent him from acquiring any 
of tjiofe awkward geftures ahd involuntary mo- 
tions which are fometimes praSifed to relieve 
the pain of attention 

Dr. Darwin obferves, that when we ex- 
perience any difagreeable fenfations, we en- 
deavour to procure ourfelves temporary relief 
by motions of thofe mufcles and limbs which 
are molt habitually obedient to our will. This 
obfervation extends to mental as well as to 
bodily pain ; thus perfons in violent grief wring 
their hands and convulfe their countenances; 
thofe who are fubjeft to the petty, but acute 
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miferies of falfe ftiame, endeavour to relieve 
themfelves by awkward geftures and continual 
motions. A ploughboy, when he is brought 
into the prefence of thofe whom he thinks his 
fuperiors, endeavours to relieve himfelf from the 
uneafy fenfations of falfe fhame, by twirling his 
hat upon his fingers, and by various uncouth 
geftures. Men who think a great deal fome- 
times acquire habitual awkward geftures, to 
relieve the pain of intenfe thought. 

When attention firft becomes irkfome to chit 
dren, they mitigate the mental pain by wrink- 
ling their brows, or they fidget and put them- 
felves into ftrange attitudes. Thefe odd mo- 
tions, which at firft are voluntary, after they 
have been frequently aflbciated with certain 
ftates of mind, conftantly recur involuntarily 
with thofe feelings or ideas with which they 
have been connefted. For inftance, a boy, 
who has been ufed to buckle and unbuckle his 
flioe when he repeats his leflbn by rote, cannot 
repeat his leffon without performing this opera- 
tion ; it becomes a fort of artificial memory 
which is neceffary to prompt his recolle£Hve 
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facultv, When children have a variety of tricks 
of this fort they are of little confequence, but 
when they have acquired a few conftant and 
habitual motions, whilft they think, or repeat, 
or Men, thefe fliould be attended to, and the 
habits fhould be broken, otherwife thefe young 
people will appear when they grow up awk* 
ward and ridiculous in their manners; and, 
what is worfe, perhaps their thoughts and abi- 
lities will be too much in the power of external 
circumftances. Addifon reprefents with much 
humour the cafe of a poor man who had the 
habit of twirling a bit of thread round his fin- 
ger j the thread was accidentally broken, and 
the orator Hood mute. 

To prevent children from acquiring fuch 
awkward tricks whilft they are thinking, we 
fliould in the firft place take care not to make 
them attend for too long a time together, then 
the pain of attention will not be fo violent as to 
compel them to ufe thefe ftrange modes of re* 
lief. Bodily exercife (hould immediately follow 
that entire ftate of reft, in which our pupils 
ought to keep themfelves whilft they attend. 
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The fifft fymptoms of any awkward trick {hould 
be watched : they are eafily prevented by early 
care from becoming habitual. If any fuch 
.tricks have been acquired, and if the pupil 
cannot exert his attention without certain con- 
tortions are permitted, we (hould attempt the 
cure either by fudden flight bodily pain, or by 
a total fufpenfion of all the employments with 
which thefe bad habits are affociated. If a boy 
could not read without fwifiging his head like 
a pendulum, we (hould rather prohibit him 
from reading for fome time, than fuffer him to 
grow up with this ridiculous habit. But in 
converfation, whenever opportunities occur of 
telling him any thing in which he is particularly 
interefted, we (hould refufe to gratify his curi- 
ofity unlefs he keeps himfelf perfeftly dill. The 
excitement here would be fufficient to conquer 
the habit. 

Whatever is connected with pain or pleafure 
commands our attention ; but to make this ge- 
neral obfervation ufeful in education, we muft 
examine what degrees of ftimulus are neceflary 
for different pupils, and in different circum- 
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fiances. , We have formerly obferved, that it is 
not prudent early to ufe violent or continual 
ftimulus, either of ja painful or a pleafurable 
nature, to excite childrfen to application, be- 
caufe we fhould by an intemperate ufe of thefe 
weaken the mind, and becaufe we may with a 
little patience obtain all we wifh without thefe 
expedients. Befides thefe reafops, there i$ an^ 
other potent argvjnqent againft ufing violent mor 
tives tp excite attention ; fuch motives fre- 
quently difturb and diffipate the very attention 
which they attempt to fix. If a child be threat- 
ened with fevere pupifhment, or flattered with 
the promife of fome delicious reward, in order 
to induce his performance of any particular tafk, 
he defires inftantly to perform the talk: but 
this defire will not enfure his fuccefs ; unlefs he 
b4s previoufly acquired the habit of voluntary 
exertion, he will not be able to turn his mind 
from his ardent wifhes, even to the means of 
^ccomplifhing them. He will be in the fitua- 
tion of Alnafchar in the Arabian tales, who,. 
Tyhilft he dreamt of 4Ss future grandeur, forgot 
his immediate bufmefs. 
. Vol. I. K 
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To teach any new habit or art 9 we nwft not 
employ any alarming excitements : fmall, cer- 
tain, regularly recurring motives* which inte- 
left, but which do not diftra£l the mind, are 
evidently the beft. The ancient inhabitants of 
Minorca were faid to be the beft (lingers m the 
world; when they were children, every morn- 
ing what they were to eat was flightly fattened 
to high poles, and they were obliged to throw 
down their breakfefts with their flings from the 
places where they were fufpended*, before they 
could fatisfy their hunger. The motive feems 
to have been here well proportioned to the ef- 
fect that was required^ it could not be any great 
misfortune to a boy to go without his breakfaft ; 
but as this motive returned eveiy morning, it 
became {Efficiently ferious to the hungry (lingers. 

It is impoffible to explain this fubjeft fo as to 
be of ufe, without defcending to minute parti- 
culars. When a mother fays to her little daugh- 
ter, as fhe places on the table before her a 
bunch of ripe cherries, " Tell me, my dear, 
€t how many cherries are there, and I will give 
<c them to you ?" — the child's attention is fixed: 

3 
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ifriftantly ; there is a fufficient motive,' not a 
wotive which excites any violent paffions, but 
which raifes juft fuch a degree of "hope as is 
neceflary to produce attention. The little girl, 
If flie knows from experience that her mother's 
promife will be kept, and that her own patience 
k likely to fucceedi, counts the cherries care- 
fully, has her reward, and upon the next fimi- 
Jar trial fhe wiU from this fuccefs be ftill more 
difpofod to, exert her lattentioa: The pleafure 
«f eating cherries, affociated with the pleafure 
$f fuccefs, will balance the pain of a few mo* 
mtvtts prolonged application, and by degrees 
the cherries may be withdrawn, and the aflb- 
^iation of pkafure will remain, Obje&s of 
thoughts, that have, been affockted with plea- 
sure, retain the power of pteafing ; as the 
needle touched by the loadftone acquires p6- 
izxity> and retains it long after the loadflone is 
withdrawn. 

Whenever attention is habitually raifed by 
*the power of affociation, we fhould be careful 
to withdraw all the excitements that were origi- 
nally ufed, becaufe thefe are now unneceffary* 
K 2 
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and, as we have formerly obferved, the fteady 
rule with refpefl: to ftimulus (hould be to give 
the leaft poflible quantity that will produce the 
effe£t we want. Succefs is a great pleafure ; 
as foon as children become fenfible to this plea- 
fure, that is to fay, when they have tafted it 
two or three times, they will exert their atten- 
tion merely with the hope of fucceeding. We 
have feen a little boy of three years old, frown- 
ing with attention for feveral minutes together, 
whilft he was trying to clafp and uiiclafp a 
lady's bracelet 5 his whole foul was intent upon 
the bufinefs, he neither faw nor heard any thing 
elfe that pafled in the room, though feveral 
people were talking, and fome happened to be 
looking at him. The pleafure of fuccefs, when 
he had clafped the bracelet, was quite fuffici* 
ent; he looked for no praife, though he was 
perhaps pleafed with the fympathy that was 
lhewn in his fuccefs. Sympathy is a better rer 
ward for young children in Yuch circumftances 
than praife, becaufe it does not excite vanity, 
and k is connefted with benevolent feelings ; 
fcefides, it is not fo violent a ftimulus as ap* 
plaufe. 
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ioftead of increafing excitements to produce 
attention, we may vary them, which will have 
juft the fame effeft. When fympathy fails, 
try curiofity y when curiofity fails, try praife ; 
when praife begins to lofe its efFe£t, try blame $ 
and when you jjo back again to fympathy, you 
will find that, after this interval,* it will have 
recovered all its original power. Do&or Daf- 
win, who has the happy art of illuftrating, from 
the moft familiar circumftanees in real life, 
the abftfaS theories of philofophy, gives us , 
the following pifturefque inftance of the ufe of . 
varying motives to prolong exertion. 
♦ cc A little boy, who was tired of walking, 
" b e gg e( l °f Ws papa to carry him. c Here/ 
u fays the reverend do&or, € ride upon my gold 
" headed cane $ and the pleafed child, putting 
" it between his legs, gallopped away with de- 
" light. Here the aid of another fenforial 
" power, that of pleafurable fenfation, fuper- 
" added power to exhaufted volition, which 
fc could otherwife only have been excited by 
•* additional pain, as by the lafh of flavery*." 

* Zooxioima, vol. i. pag6 435. 

K3 
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Alexander the Great one day faw a poor mara 
carrying upon his (boulders a heavy load of fit- 
ver for the royal camp : the man tottered un- 
der his burthen, and was ready to give up the 
£oint from fetigue. <* Hold on,, friend*, the reft 
u of the way, and 7 carry it to your own tent;. 
u for it is y&urs," faid Alexander. 

There are fome people, who haveTfce povfrer 
af exciting others to great jnental exertioas*. 
not by the 1 promife of fpecific rewards, or by 
the threats of any punifliment, but by the w- 
dent ambition which they infpire, by the high 
value which is fet upon their love and efteem; 
When we have formed a high opinion of z. 
friend, bis approbation becomes neceflary to* 
our own felf-complacency, and we think na 
febour too great to fetisfy our attachment. Our 
v exertions are not fatiguing, becaufe they are 
affociated with all the pleafurable fenfation& 
of affection, felf complacency, benevolence, 
and liberty. Thefe feelings in youth produce- 
all the virtuous enthufiafm chara£teriftic of great 
minds ; even childhood is capable of it in fome 
degree, as thofe parents well know, ; who haYe; H 
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ever enjoyed the attachment of a grateful affec- 
tionate child. Thofe, who negte£t to cultivate 
the affeftions of their pupils, will never be able 
to excite them to " ndble ends," by €t noble 
" ifceans." Theirs will be the dominion of 
fear, ■from which reafon will emancipate her* 
felf, and from which pride will yet more cer* 
tainly revolt. 

If Henry the Fourth of France had been re- 
duced, like Dkmyfius the tyrant of Syracufe, to . 
earn his bread as a fchoolmafter, what a diffe- 
rent preceptor he would probably have made ! 
Dionyfius muft have been hated by his fcholaft 
as much as by his fubje&s, for it i&iaid, that 
u he * pra&ifed upon children that tyranny 
cc which he could no longer exercife ove* 
"men." 

The aittbaffador, who found Henry the Fourth 
playing upon the carpet with his children, 
Would probably have trailed his own children, 
if he had any, to the care of fuch an affectionate 
tutor. 

Henry the Fourth would have attached his 
K 4 . 
* Cicero, 
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pupils whilft he inftrufted then! ; they would 
have exerted themfelves because they could not 
have been happy without his efteem. Henry's 
courtiers, or rather his friends, for though he 
was a king, he had friends, fometimes expreffed 
furprife at their own difintereftednefs : " This 
« king pays us with words," faid they, " and 
" yet we are fatisfied !" Sully, when he was 
only Baron de Rofny, and before he had any 
hopes of being a duke, was once in a paffion 
With the king his matter, and half refolved to 
leave him, " But I don't know how it was," 
fays the honeft minifter, " with all his faults, 
" there is fomething about Henry which I 
" w found I could not leave ; and when I met 
* ( htm again j afew words made me forget all 
" my caufes of difcontent." 

Children ar$ more eafily attached than cour- 
tiers/ and full as eafily rewarded. When once 
this generous defire of affeftion and efteem is 
■ raifed in the mind, their exertions fe<m to be 
univerfal, and fpontaneous : children are then 
no longer like, machines, which require to\be 
wound up regularly to perform certain revolu- 
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tloiis } they are animated witK & living princi*- 
f)le, which direfts all that it infpires. 

We have endeavoured to poitit out the gene- 
ral excitements, and the general precautions, 
to be ufed in cultivating the power of attention ; 
it may be expe&ed, that we fhould more par- 
ticularly apply thefe to the chambers of difle* 
rent pupils. We fhall not here examine whe- 
ther there be any original difference of charac- 
ter or intellect, becaufe this would lead into a 
wide theoretical difcuilion ; a difference in the 
temper and talents of children -early appears* 
and f&me praftical remarks may be of fervice to 
corre£t defe&s, or to improve abilities, whether 
we fuppofe them to be natural or acquired. 
The firft differences which a preceptor obferves 
between his pupils, when he begins to teach 
them, are perhaps fcarcely marked fo fttfongly 
as to ftrike the carelefs fpe&ator ; but in a few 
years thefe varieties are apparent to every eye. 
This feems to prove, that during the interval 
the power of education has operated ftrongly 
to increafe the original propenfities. 'The quick 
and flow, the timid and prefumptuous, fhould 
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be early iqftru&ed fo as to correft asr. much as 
poflible their feveral defefts. 

The manner in which children are firft in- 
ftru&ed muft tend either to increafe or diminMh 
their timidity, or their confidence in themfelves, 
to eacourage them, to undertake great things* 
or to reft content with limited acquirements. 
Young people, who have found from experi- 
ence that they cannot remember or underftaad 
one half of What is forced up6n their attention, 
become extremely diffident of their own capa- 
city, and they will not undertake as much evea 
as they are able to perform. With timid tem- 
pers, we fhduld therefore b^gin by expe&iiig 
but little from .each effort, but whatever is at- 
tempted fhould be certainly within their attain- 
ment ; fuccefs will encourage the moft timid 
humility. It fhould be carefully pointed tfut t6 
diffident children, t^at attentive patience cart 
do as much as quicknefs of inttelleft : if they 
perceive that time makes all the difference be- 
tween the quick ancf the flow, they will be in- 
duced to perfevere. The tranfition of attention 
from one fubjeS to another is difficult to feme 
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children, to others it is eafy : if all be expetted 
to do the fame things in an equal period of 
time, the flow will abfolutely give up the com- 
petition ; but, on the contrary, if they are air 
lowed time, they will aecomplifh their pur* 
pofes. We have been confirmed in our belief 
of this do&rine by experiments ; the feme pro* 
blems have been frequently given to children of 
different degrees of quicknefs > and though fome 
fucceeded much more quickly than others, all 
the individuals in the family have perfevere<| 
till they have folved the queftions : and the ti- 
mid feem to have been more encouraged by 
this pra£tical demonftration of the infallibility of 
perfevering attention* than by any other me- 
thods which have been tried. When, after a 
number of fmall fuccefsful trials, they have ac-> 
quired fome fhare of confidence in themfelves* 
when they are certain of the poflibility of their 
performing any given operations* we may then 
prefs them a little as to velocity : when they are 
well acquainted with any fet of ideas, we may 
urge them to quick tranfition of attention from 
one to another 5 but if we infift upon this rapi- 
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dity of tfanfition before they are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with each idea in the aflemblage, wc£ 
lhall only increafe their timidity aad hefitation % 
tve {hall confound their underftandings, and 
deprefs their ambitioft. 

It is of confequence to diftinguiih betfaeeri 
flow and fluggifh attention: fometimes chil- 
dren appear ftupid and heavy, when they are 
abfolutely exhaufted by too great efforts of at- 
tention ; at other times they have fomething 
Bke the fame" diflnefs of afpeft, before they have 
had any thing to fatigue them, merely froiri 
their not having yet awakened themfelves td 
tmfinefs. We muft be certain of our pupil's 
ftate of mind before we proceed. If he be in-* 
capacitatted from fatigue, let him reft ; if he be 
torpid, roufe him with a rattling peal of thun- 
der > but be fure that you have not, 3s if has 
been faid of Jupiter*, fecoiirfe tdyour thundef 
only when you are in the wrong. Some pre- 
ceptors fcold when they cannot explain, and 
grow angry in proportion to the fatigue they 
fee expreffed in the countenance of their uii* 
' * Lucian. 
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happy pupils. If a timid child forefees that 
an explanation will probably end in a philippic, 
he cannot fix his attention, he is anticipating 
the evil of your anger, inftead of liftening to 
your demonftrations ; and he fays, " Yes, yes, 
" I fee, I know, I underftand," with trembling 
eagernefs, whilft through the mift and confufion 
of his fears, he can fcarcely fee or hear, much 
tefs underftand, any thing. If you miftake the 
confufion and fatigue of terror for inattention or 
indolence, and prefs your pupil to further exer- 
tions, you will confirm, inftead of curing his 
ftupidity. You muft diminifli his fear before 
you can increafe his attention. With children 
who are thus, from timid anxiety to pleafe, 
difpofed to exert their faculties too much, it is 
obvious that no excitation fhould be ufed, but, 
every playful, every affe&ionate means Ihould 
be employed to diffipate their apprehenfions. 

It is more difficult to manage "with thpfe who 
have fluggifti, than with thofe who have timid 
attention. Indolent children have not ufually 
fo lively a tafte for pleafure as others have 5 

they do not feem to hear or to fee quickly; 

« 

4 
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they are content with a little enjoyment ; thtf 
have fcarcely any ambition 5 they feena to pre- 
fer eafe to all forts of glo*y 5 they have little 
voluntary exertion ; and the pain of attention is 
jto them fo great, that they would preferably 
fcndure the pain of lhame, and of all tbe accu* 
mulated punilhinents which are commonly de* 
vifed for thesn by the vengeance of their exaf- 
perated tutors. Locke notices this Miefs lazy 
humour in children; he claffes it under the 
head " Sauntering ;" and he divides faunterers 
into two fpecies 5 thofe who* faunter only at 
their books and talks; and thofe who faunter 
at play and every thing. The book-faunterers 
have only an acute, the others have a chronic 
difeafe ; the one is eafily cured* the other dif- 
eafe will coft more time and pains. 

If by fome unlucky management a vivaeitftrs 
child acquires a diflike to literary application* 
he may appear at his books with all the ftupid 
apathy of a dunce. In this ftate ,of literary de* 
reliftion, we Ihould not force books and talks 
of any fort upon him ; we Ihould rather watch 
Jiim when he is eager at amufemsnts of his own 
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&kGdon 9 obferve to what hia/ attention tutn^ 
and cultivate it upon that fubjeft, whatever it 
may be. He may be fed to*think, and to ac- 
quire knowledge upon a variety of fubje&s* 
without fitting down to read; and thus he may 
form habits of attention and of application,/ 
which will be affociated with pleafuce. When 
he returns to books, he will find that he underv 
tends a variety of things in them which before 
appeared l incomprehensible 5 they wifl ** give 
" him back the image of his mind," and he wilt 
like them as he likes pictures. 

As long as a child fhows energy upon any 
occafion, there is hope : if he a lend his little 

* foul*" to whipping a top, there i& no danger 
ef his being a dunce. When Alcibiades was a 
child, he was one day playing at dice with 
otfter boys in the ftreet ; a loaded waggon came 
up juft as it- was his turn to threw. At fkft he . 
called to the driver to flop, bat the waggone* 
would not flop his horfes ; all the boys except 
Alcibiades ran away, but Alcibiades threw him- 
felf upon« his face dfre&ly before the horfes* and 

* " And lends his little fotil at every ftroktr/* Virgin 
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ftretching himfelf out, bid the waggoner drive 
on if he pleafed. Perhaps at the time when he 
fliewed this energy about a game at dice, Al* 
cibiades might have been a faunterer at his 
book, and a foolifh fchoolmafter might have 
made him a dunce. 

Locke advifes that children, who are too 
much addi&ed to what is called play> (hould 
be forfeited with it, that they may return ta 
bufinefs with a better appetite. But this ad* 
vice fuppofes that play has been previoufly in- 
terdifted, or that it isfomething pernicious : we 
have endeavoured to (hew that play is nothing 
but a change of employment, and that the at- 
tention may be e^ercifed advantageoufly upon 
a variety of fubje£ts which are not called Talks., 

With thofp who fhew chronic lil^leflhefs, 
Locke advifes that we fhould ufe every fort of 
ftimulus; praife, amufement, fine clothes, eat- 
ing s any thing that will make them beftir them- 
felves. He argues, that as there appears a 
deficiency of vigour, we have no re&fon to fear 
cxcefs of appetite for any of thefe things : nay> 
farther ftill, where none of thefe will £&, he 
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advifes cpmpulfpry bodily exercife. If wp 
cannot* he fays, make fure of the invifibje at- 
tention of the mind* we may at.fcaft get fomq- 
fting done, prevent the habit of total idlenef^, 
and perhaps jn^e the children defire to ex- 
change labour of body for l&boilr of mind. 
Thefe expedients will, we fear, be found ra- 
ther palliative than effe£hial : if by forcing 
children - to .bodily exercife, that becomes dis- 
agreeable, they may prefer labour, of the mind^ 
but in making this exchange,, or bargain, th^y 
are fenfible that they chopfe the lead of two 
.evils. The evil of application is diminished 
only by .comparifop in their eliimationj, they 
will avoid it whenever they ate at liberty* ; The 
love of eating, of fine clothes, &c. if they 
ftimulate a flothful child*, muft be the ulti- 
mate pbjefl: ofhjs exertion^ • j he will copfidea: 
the performance of. his -talk mere-ly as a pain* 
ful condition on his part. Still the aflbtfadon 
of pain with . literature cpntinues; it is then 
impoffible that he fhould love k. There Js : no 
a&ive principle within him, ino ddite forkaow- 
ledge excited * his attention ia forced, it ceafec 
Vol. I. L 
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the moment the external force is withdrawifc 
He drudges to earn his cream bowl duly fef, 
but he will ftretch his lubbar length the mo- 
ment his tafk is done. . ' . •♦ * 
There h another clafs of children oppofe'd to 
faunterters, whom we may denominate volatile 
gemufts. They fli-eiva vaftdealof quicknefi 
and vivacity * fhey imderftand almoft before a 
tutor can put his ideas into' words; they obfervc 

a variety of objefils, but they do not conneG 

* ... 

their obfervat km s, and - the very rapidity- with 

which they feize atf explanation prevents them 
frottv thoroughly comprehending it; they are 
eafily difturbed by external objq&s when they 
are thinking. As! they have great fenfibility, 
their "aflbciations are ftrong and various ; thek 
thoughts branch off into a thoufand beautiful, 
but ufelefs ramifications. Whilft you are at- 
tempting to infttu£t : them upon one fubjeft, 
i they are inventing perhaps uptai another, or 
they are following a train of ideas fiiggefted by 
fomething you- have faid, but foreign to your 
bufinefs. They are more pleafed with the <K£- 
.covery. ofrefemblances than with diforimination 
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of differences: the one cofts them more time 
and attention than the other: they are apt to 
fay witty things, and to ftrike out fparks of in- 
vention i but they have not commonly the 
patience to form exa£t judgments, or to bring 
their firft inventions to perfefition. Whenthey 
begin the race every body experts that they 
fhould outftrip all competitors, but it is often 
feen that flower rivals reach the goal before 
them. The predictions formed of pupils of 
this temperament vary much according to the 
characters of their tutors. A flow man is 
provoked by their diflipated vivacity, and, un- 
able to catch or fix their attention, prognofti- 
cates that they will never have fufficient ap- 
plication to learn any thing. This prophecy* 
under certain tuition, would probably be ac- 
complished. The want of fympath^ between 
a flow tutor and a quick child is a great dis- 
advantage to both ; each infills upon going his 
own pace, and his own way, and thefe ways 
are perhaps diametrically oppofite. Even in 
forming a judgment of the child's attention, the 
tutor, who is »ot acquainted with the manner 
L2 
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in which his pupil goes to work, is liable to 
frequent miftakes. Children are fometimes 
fufpeQed of not having liftened to what has 
been faid to them, when they cannot exa&ly 
repeat the words that they have heard i they 
often afk queftions, and make obfefvations, 
which feem quite foreign to the prefent bufi- 
nefs, but this is not always a proof that their 
minds are abfent, or that their attention is dif- 
fipated. Their anfwers often appear to be far 
from the point, becaufe they fupprefs their in- 
termediate ideas, and give only the refult of their 
thoughts. This may be inconvenient to thofe 
who teach them, but it fufficiently proves that 
thefe children are not deficient in attention ; to 
cure them of the fault which they have we 
fhould not accufe them jalfely of another, 
which, they have not. But it may be <juef- 
tioned whether this be a fault * it is abfohitely 
neceffary in many procefles of the mind to fup- 
prefs a number of intermediate ideas. Life, if 
this were not pra&ifed, w'ould be too fiiort for 
thofe who think, and much too fhort for thofe 
who fpeak. When fomebody afked "tyrrhu* 
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which of two mtiGeians he: liked the beft t he 
unfwered, " Palyfperchon is the beft general/' 
This would appear to be the»abfurd anfwer of 
an abfent pQrfon, or of a fool, if we did not 
ponfider the ideas that am implied, as well as 
thpfe which arp expreffed- 

March 5th, 1796, To-day, at dinner , a lady 
©bferved that Nicholfon, WiUiamfon, Jackfon, 
fee. were names which originally meant the 
fon& of Nicholas* William, Jack, 8£c. A boy 

who was prefent* H ., added with a very 

grave face, as foon as fhe had finiihed fpeak- 
ipg, " Yes* ma'am* Tydides," BJis mother 
fifked him what he could mean by this abfent 
fpeech? H- — calfnly ^peated, " Ma'am, 
« yes ; becaufe I think it is like Tydides." His 
brother S — — eagerly interpofed to fttpply the 
intermediate ideas - y « Yes indeed, mother," 
cried he,*' H — — is not abfent, becaufe des iu 
" Greelc means the/on of (the race of). Tydides 
*' is the fon of Tydeus, as Jackfon is the foji of 

« c Jack." In this inftance H was not %b* 

fent^ though he did not make ufe of a fufficient 
RVmtre? of yror4s to explain his ideas % 
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we mult fometimes follow theni* in their zigzag 
courfe, and even prefs them to the end of their 
tram of 'thought. They will lie content when 
they have obtained a full hearing ; then they 
will have leifilfe to difcover that what they 
' Were in fuch hafte to utter was not fo well worth 
faying as they imagined ; that their bright ideas 
often, when fteadily examined, fade into ab- 
furdities. 

" Where does this path lead to ? Can't We 
ci get over this ftile ? May I only go intfc this 
" wood ?" exclaims an adive child, when he is 
taken out to walk. Every path appears more 
delightful than the ftraight road;' but let him 
try the paths, they will perhaps end in dif- 
appointment, and then his imagination will be 
torrefied. Let him try his own experiments, 
then he will be ready to try yours ; and if yours 
fbcceed better than his Own; you will fecure his 
confidence. After a child has talked for fome 
time till he comes to the end of his ideas, then 
he will perhaps Men to what you have to fay, 
and if he finds it better than what he has been 

faying himfelf, he will voluntarily give you 

4 
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hi* attention the next time you begin to 

fpeak. 

Vivacious children are peculiarly fufceptible 
ofblattieandpfaife; We have, therefore, great 
power over their attachment, if we manage 
thefe excitements properly. Thefe children 
fliouid not bepraifed for their happy hils^m 
firft* glances fliouid not be extolled y but, on . 
the contrary, they Ihould be rewarded with 
imwetfal apptofration when they give proofs of 
patient induttry, when they bring any filing to 
perfection; No one can bring any thing to 1 
perfe&ion without long continued attention*; 
and induftry and perfeverance prefuppofe at- 
tention. Proofs of any of thefe qualities may 
therefore fatisfy us ; we need not ftand by ta 
fee the attention exercifed, the things produced 
are fufficient evidence. BufFon tells us that he 
wrote his Epoques de la Nature over eighteen* 
times before He could perfect it to his tafte. 
The high finifh of his compofition ife fufficient 
evidence to intelligent readers, that he exerted 
' long continued attention upon the work j they 

* Aptrqm* 
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do not require to have the eighteen copies pro- 
duced. 

« 

. Bacon fuppofes, that for every difeafe of the 
mind fpecific remedies might be found in ap- 
propriate ftudies and exercifes. Thus for " bird- 
« c witted" children he prefcribes the ftudy of 
mathematics, becaufe in mathematical ftudies 
the attention mud be fixed ; the leaft intermif- 
fion of thought breaks the whole chain of rea- 
foning, their labour is loft, and they muft begin 
their demonftration again. This principle is 
excellent ; but to apply it advantageoufly, we 
ihould choofe moments when a mathematical 
demonftration is interefting to children, elfe we 
have not fufficient motive to excite them to 
commence the demonftration ; they will per : 
ceive, that they lofe all their labour if their at- 
tention is interrupted ; but how fhall we make 
them begin to attend ? There are a variety of 
fubje£ts* which are interefting to children, to 
which we may apply Bacon's principle ; for 
inftance, a child is eager to hear a ftoiy which 
you are going to tell him ; you may exercife 
his attention by your manner of telling this 
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itoryj you may empfoy with advantage the 
beautiful figure of fpeech called fufpenfion : but 
you muft take care, that the hope which is long 
deferred be at laft gratified. The young critics 
will look back when your ftory is finilhed, and 
will examine whether their attention has been 
wafted, or whether all the particulars to which 
it was dire&ed were effential. Thdugh in amu- 
fing ftories we recommend the figure called fuf- 
penfion*, we do not recommend its ufe in ex- 
planations. Our explanations fhould be put 
into is few words as poflible : the clofer the 
connexion of ideas the better. When we fay, 
allow^time to underftand your explanations, we 
.mean, allow time between each idea, do not 
fill up- the interval with words. Never by way 
of gaining time pay in fixpences, this is the laft 
refource of a bankrupt. 

.We formerly obferved, that a preceptor, in 
his firft leffons on any new fubjeft, muft fubmit 
to the drudgery of repeating his terms and his 
reafoning, until thefe are fufficiently familiar to 
his pupils. He iriuft, however, proportion the 

* " Beinology, or Advice to a youqg Barrifter." 
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number of his repetitions to the temper and 
habits of his pupils, clfe fie will weary in- 
ftead of ftrengthening the attention. When 
a thing, is clear, let him never try to make it 
clearer; when a thing is underftood, not a 
word more of exemplification fliould be added,. 
To maTk precifely the moment when the pupil 
underftands what is faid, the moment when he 
is matter of the neceffary ideas, and, confe- 
<juently, the moment when repetition ffaould 
ceafe, is, perhaps the moft difficult thing in 
the art of teaching. The countenance, the eye, 
the voice, and manner of the pupil, mark this 
inftant to an obferving preceptor ; but a pre- 
ceptor, who is abforbed in his own ideas, will 
never think of looking in his pupil's face, hfc 
will go on with his routine of explanation, 
whilft his once lively, attentive pupil exhibits 
oppofite to him the pi&ure of ftupified fatigue, 
Quick, intelligent children, who have fre- 
quently found that leffons are reiterated by a 
patient but injudicious tutor, will learn a care- 
lefs mode of liftening at intervals ; they will fay 
to theiqfelves, " Oh, I fhall l*ear this agaiji ! v 
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And if any ftray thought cqmes acrdfs ttair 

minds, they mil not fcruple to .amufe thsni- 

-felves, and wilJ. afterwards aflc for a xepeiitfon 

of the words or ideas which they miffed during 

this excurfion of fancy. When thay hear the 

\warning advertisement of « certainly forthefaft 

u time this feafon," they will deem it tijne 

rcnoughto attend to the performance. To cute 

Aem of this prefumptiori in fevour of our: pa* 

tknce, and of thek* own fuperlativevquicknefs, 

we (bould prefs that quicknefc to its utmoft 

•fpeed. ' Whenever we call for their attention, 

tlet it be on fubje&s: highly interesting .or amu- 

fing, and Ictus give them but juft fufficient time 

*with their fulleft exertion to catch our worcls 

and> ideas. As thefe quiok gentlemen are proud 

>f .their rapidity <*f appreherifion, this method 

will probably fucceed, they will dread the di£ 

^grace of not underftandingwhat isfeid, and they 

wiltfeelthat they cannot underfknd unlefs they 

<*xert prompt, vigorous, unremitted attention. 

The duchefs of Kingftoh ufed to complain 
-that: the could never acquire knowledge, be- 
caufe fee aever could meet with any body who 
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could teach her any thing « in two words/* 
Her grace felt the fame fort of impatience 
'which was expreffed by the tyrant who expe£t- 
ed to find a royal road to geometry, 

Thofe who believe themfelves endowed with 
genius, expeft to find a royal road in every 
fcience fhorter, and lefs laborious, than the 
beaten paths of induftiy. Their expe£tations 
are ufually in proportion to their ignorance; 
they fee to the fummit only of one hill, and they 
do not fufpeft the AlpHhat will arife as they 
advance : but as children become lefs prefump- 
tuous, as they acquire more knowledge, we 
may bear with their juvenile impatience, whilft* 
we takfe meafures to enlarge continually their 
fphere of information. We fliould not, how- 
ever, humour the attention of young people, by 
teaching, them always in the mode which we 
know fuits their temper beft. Vivacious pupils 
Ihould from time to time be accuftomed to an 
exa& enumeration of particulars; and we ihould 
take opportunities to convince them, that an 
orderly connexion of proofs, apd a minute ob- 
fervation qjf apparent trifles, are requifite t^pro- 
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duce the lively defcriptions, great difcoveries, 
and happy inventions, which pupils of this dif- 
pofition are ever prone to admire with enthu- 
fiafm. They will learn not to pafs over old things, 
wjien they perceive that thefe may lead to fome- 
thing new; and they will eVen fubmit to fober 
attention, when they feel that this is neceffary 
to the rapidity of genius. In the " Curiofi'ties 
4€ of Literature" there has been judicioufly pre- 
ferved a curious inftance of literary patience; 
the rough draught of that beautiful paffage in 
Pope's tranflation of the Iliad which defcribes 
the parting of HeSor and Andromache. The 
lines are in Pope's hand-writing, and his nu- 
merous corre&ions appear; the lines which 
feem to the reader to have been ftruck 
off at a fihgle happy blow are proved to have 
been touched and retouched with the indefati- 
gable attention of a great writer. The frag- 
ment, with all its climax of corre&ions, was 
fhewn to a young vivacious poet of nine years 
old, as a pra£tical leffon^ to prove the neceffity 
of patience to arrive at perfe&ion. Similar er- 
ajnples from real life fhould be produced t<* 
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young peqple at proper times; the.teftimony of* 
men of acknowledged abilities, of men whom 
they .have admifed for genius, w$l ,come with 
peculiar force in favour of application. 'Pareiite 
well acquainted with literature, cannot ,be at fi 
Jofs-tO;find.aipppfite illuftratipns. The life pf 
JFranklip is an excellent example of perfevering 
induftry,; the variations in different editions of 
Voltaire's dramatic poetry, and in Pope's works, 
are worth examining. All Sir Jofliua -Rey- 
nolds's eloquent academical difcourfes enforce 
the do&rine of patience ; when he wants to 
prove to painters the value of continual energe- 
tic attention, he quotes from Livy the charter 
pf PhilopGBmen, one of the ableft generals qF 
antiquity. So certain it is, that the fame prin- 
ciple pervades all fuperior minds : whatever 
may be their purfuits, attention is the avowed 
primary eaufe of their fuccefs. Thefe exam- 
ples from the dead fhould be well fupported by 
examples from amongft the living; in commo* 
life occurrences can frequently be pointed out* 
in which attention and application are amply 
jewarded with fuccefs; 
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' It wiH encourage thofe who are interefted in 
education, to obferve, that two of the moft dif- 
ficult exercifes of the mind can by pra&ice be 
rendered familiar, even by perfons whom we 
do not confider as poffeffed of fuperior talents; 
Abftra&ion and transition — abftra&ion, the 
power of withdrawing the attention from all ex- 
ternal obje&s, and concentrating it upon fome 
particular fet of ideas, we admire as one of the 
moft difficult exercifes of the philofopher. Ab- 
ftradion was formerly confidered as fuch a dif- 
ficult and painful operation, that it required 
perfeft filence and folitude ; many ancient phi- 
lofophers quarrelled with their fenfes, and (hut 
themfelves up in caves* to fecure their atten- 
tion from the diftra&ion caufed by external ob- 
jects. But modern * philofophers have difcot 
vered, that neither caves nor lamp^ are effen- 
tial to the full and fuccefsful exercife of their 
mental powers. Perfons of ordinary abilities, 
tradefmen and fhopkeepers, in the midft of the 
tumult of a public city, in the noife of rumblipg 
L Vol. I. M 

* V. Condillac art dc peafer. 
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carts and rattling carriages, amidft the voices of 
a multitude of people talking upoii various- 
fubje&s, amidft the provoking interruptions oF 
continual queftions- and smfwers*- and in the 
broad glare of a hot faiv can command* and* 
abftra£t their attention fo far as to calculate- 
yards, ells, and nails, to caff up long fums i& 
addition right to 2c farthing, and to make out 
multifarious bills with quick and^unerring pre* 
cifiort. In almoft all the dining houfes at Vi- 
enna, as a late traveller * informs ua, * a bill 
" of fare containing a vaft collection of difhea. 
u is written out,, and the- prices are affixed to 
•* each article. As the people of Vienna are- 
" fond of variety,, the calculation at the eon- 
u chifion of a repaft would appear fomewhat 
u erabarraffing; this, however, is done by me* 
u chanical habit with great fpeed ; the cuftom* 
•* is for the party who has dined to name the 
* difhes, and the quantity of bread and wine. 
•* The keller who attends on this occaffon fol- 
^ lows every article jou name with the futtf*. 
" which he adds to the calculation^ and thet 

* My. Owen. > 
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* whole is performed, to whatever amount* 
€< without ink or paper. It is curious to hear 
ff this ceremony, which is muttered with great 
** gravity, yet performed with accuracy and 
« difpatch." 

We coolly obferve, when we read thefe thing?, 
" Yes r this is all habit ; any body who had 
w ufed himfelf to it might do the fame things/' 
Yet the very fame power of abftra£Hng the at* 
tention, when employed upon fcientific and 
literary fubjefts, would excite our aftonifhmentj 
>nd we fhould, perhaps, immediately attribute 
it to fuperior original genius. We may furely 
educate children to this habit of abftra&ing the 
attention, which we allow depends entirely 
upon pra&ice. When we are very much inte- 
rested upon any fubjeft, we attend to it exclu- 
sively, and without any effort we furmount all 
petty interpofing interruptions. When we are 
reading an interefting book, twenty people may 
converfe round about us, without our hearing 
one word that they fay $ when we are in a 
crowded playhoufe, the moment we become 
interested in tbe play, the audience vanifh from 
M 2 
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our fight, and in the midft of various noifes wfe 
hear only the voices of the a£tors. 

In the fame manner children {hew, by their 
eager looks and their unaffe&ed abfence to all 
external circumftances, when they are thorough- 
ly interefted by any ftory that is told with elo- 
quence fuited to their age. When we would 
teach them to attend in the midft of noife and 
interruptions, we fhould therefore begin by talk- 
ing to them about things which we are fure 
.will pleafe them ; by degrees we may fpeak on 
lefs captivating fubje&s, when we perceive 
that their habit of beginning to liften with an 
expe&ation of pleafure is formed. Whenever 
a child happens to be intent upon any favourite 
amufement, or when he is reading any very en- 
tertaining book, we may increafe the bufy hum 
round him, we may make whatbuftle we pleafe* 
he will probably continue attentive ; it is ufe- 
ful therefore to give him fuch amufements and 
fuch books when there is a noife or buftle in the 
joom, becaufe then he will learn to difregard 
all interruptions ; and when this habit is formed, 
he may even read lefs amufing books in. the 
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fame company without being interrupted by the> 
ufiial noifes. 

The power of abftra&ing our attention is uni~: 
verfally allowed to be neceffary to the fuccefs- 
ful labour of the underftanding ; but we may 
farther obferve, that this abftra&ion is charac- 
teriftic in fome cafes of heroifm as well as of 
genius. Charles the Twelfth and Archimedes 
were very different men, yet both in fimilar' 
circumftances gave fimilar proofs of their un- 
common power of abftrafting their attention. 
'* What has the bomb to do with what you are 
€ f writing to Sweden ?" faid the hero to his pale 
fecretary when a bomb burft through the roof of 
his apartment — arid he continued to didtate his 
letter. iVrchimedes went on with his demon- 
ftration in the midft of a fiege, and when a 
brutal foldier entered with a drawn fword, the 
philofopheronly begged he might folve his pro- 
blem before he was put to death. 

Erefence of mind in danger, which is ufually 
fuppofed to depend upon our quick perception, 
of all the prefent circumftances* frequently de- 
mands ? totjl abftra&ion of out thoughts. Ii\ 

M 3 
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danger, fear is the motive which excites our ex- 
ertions, but from all the ideas that fear naturally 
fuggeftsj we muft abftraft our attention, or we 
fhall not aft with courage br prudence. In 
proportion to the violence of our terror our 
voluntary exertion muft be great to withdraw 
our thoughts from the prefent danger,, and to 
recolleft the means of efcape. In fbme cafes, 

4 

where the danger has been aflbciated with the 
yfe of certain methods of efcape, we ufe thefe 
Without deliberation, and confequently without 
any effort of attention; as when we fee any 
thing catch fire we inftantly throw water upon 
the c flames to extinguifh them. But in new fixa- 
tions, where we have no mechanical courage, 
we muft exert much voluntary, quick, abftraft 
attention, to efcape from danger. 

When Lee the poet was confined in Bedlam, 
a friend went to vifit him, and finding that he 
could converfe reafonably, or at leaft reafonably 
for a poet, imagined that Lee was cured of his 
madnefs. The poet offered to (hew him Bed- 
lam. They went over this melancholy medical 
prifcmj Lee moralifing philofophically enough 
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jail (he tittae to keep his companion perfe&ly at 
♦safe. At length they afcended together to the 
top of the building, and as they were both 
looking down from the perilous height, Lee 
ieized his feiend by the aim, " Let us immor- 
** talife ourfelves !" he exclaimed ; "let us take 
*< this le^p. We'll jump dawn together this 
* f inftaflt." f Any man could jump do\#n/ f 
faid his friend, coolly; " we ftiould not im- 
** mortalife ourfelves by that leap ; but let us 
<€ go down* and try if we can jump up again." 
The madman, ftfuck wifli the idea of a more 
aftonifhing leap than that which he had him- 
self propbfed, yielded to this new impulfe, 
3lnd his friend rejoiced to fee him run down 
ftairs full of a new projeQ: for fecuring ira* 
tnortality. 

Lee's friend upon this occafionlhe wed rather 
•abfence than pfrefence of mind : before he could 
Itave invented the happy anfwer that faved his 
life,, he muft have abftra&ed his mind from the 
paffion of fear ; he muft have rapidly turned his 
attention upon a variety of ideas unconnected' 
by any former affociations with the exciting 

M 4 
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motive — Falling from a height ~ fra&ured 
fkulls— certain death— impoflibility of reafon- 
ing or wreftling with a madman. This was 
the train of thought which we might naturally 
expeS to arife in fuch a fituation, but from all 
thefe the man of prefence of mind iurned away 
his attention; he muft have dire&ed his 
thoughts in a contrary line : firft he muft have 
thought of the means of faving himfelf, of fome 
argument likely to perfuade a madman, of 
fome argument peculiarly fuited to Lee's ima- 
gination, and applicable to his fituation; he 
muft at this moment have confidered that 
alarming fituation without thinking of his fears ; 
for the interval in which all thefe ideas pafled 
in his mind muft have been fo ftiort that he 
could not have had leifure to combat fear ; if 
any of the ideas aflbciated with that paffion 
had interrupted his reafonings, he would not 
have invented his anfwer in time to have faved 
his life. , 

We cannot forefee on what occafions pre- 
fence of mind maybe wanted, but we may 
by education give that general command of ab- 
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ftraft attention, which is effential to its exer- 
cife in all circumftances. 

Tranfition of thought, the power of turning 
attention quickly to different fubjefts, or em- 
ployments, is another of thofe mental habits, 
which in fome cafes we call genius, and which 
in others we perceive depends entirely upon 
pra&ice. A number of trials in one newfpaper 
upon a variety of unconne&ed fubjeSs once 
ftruck bur eye, and we faw the name of a 
celebrated lawyer* as counfel in each caufe. 
We could not help feeling involuntary admira- 
tion at that verfatility of genius, which could 
pafs from a fradlional calculation about- a Lon- 
don chaldron of coals to the Jamaica laws of 
infurance ; from the bargains of a citizen to the 
divorce of a fine lady ; from pathos to argu- 
ment 5 from arithmetic to wit ; from crofs ex- 
amination to .eloquence. For a moment we 
forgot our fober principles, and afcribed all 
this verfatility of mind to natural genius ; but 
upon refleftion we recurred to the belief, that 
this dexterity of intellect was not beftowed by 

* Mr. Erfkine— The Star. 
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mature. We obferve ia men who have ik> 
pretenffons to genius funilar Verfatility of mind 
as to their ufual employments. The daily oc- 
cupations of Mr. Elwes's huntfman were as 
various and incongruous, and required as quick 
tranfitions of attention, as any that can be 
imagined. 

4€ At * four o'clock he milked the cows? 
44 then got breakfaft for Mr. Elwes and friends; 
** then flipping on a green coat, he hurried into 
** the ftahle, faddled the horfes, got the hounds 
*' out of the kennel, and away they went into 
44 the field, £fter the fatigues of hunting he 
** refre/hed himfelf by rubbing down two or 
49 three horfes as quickly as he could $ then 
«* running into the houfe to lay the cloth, and 
*' wait at dinner 5 then hurrying again into 
** the liable to feed the horfes, diversified with 
4t an interlude of the cows again to milk, the 
4€ dogs to feed, and eight hunters to litter 
* down for the night." Mr. Elwes ufed to 
<all this huntfman an idle dog, who wanted to 
be paid for doing nothing. 

* V. Life flf Joha El wc«, Efq. by E. Topham. 
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We do not mean to require any fuch rapid 
daily tranfitions in the exercife of attention 
from our pupils ; but we think that much may 
be done to improve verfajility of mind by 
a judicious arrangement of their occupations,. 
When we are tired of fmelling a rofe r we can 
fmell a carnation with pleafure ; and when the 
fenfe of fmell is fatigued, we can look at the 
beautiful colours of the flower with delight. 
When we are tired of thinking Upon one fub+ 
je£t, we can attend to another; when our 
memory is fatigued* the exqi-cife of the ima~ 
gination entertains us ; and when we are 
weary of reafoning, we can amufe ourfelvel 
with wit and humour. Men, who have at- 
tended much to the cultivation of their mind, 
feem to have felt all this, and they have kept 
fome fubordinat^tafte as a refrefhment after 
their labours, Defcartes went from the fyftem 
of the world to his flower-garden; Galileo 
ufed to read Ariofto ; and the metaphyfical Dc 
Clarke recovered hlmfelf from abftrafition by 
jumping over chairs and tables. The learned 

gnd indefatigable chaacellor d'Aguefleau 4e* 
3 
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clared, that change of employment was the 
only recreation he ever knew. Even Mon-! 
taigne, who found his recreation in playing: 
with his cat, educated himfelf better than thofe 
are educated who go from intenfe ftudy to com- 
plete idlenefs. It has been very wifely recom- 
mended by Mr. Locke, that young people 
fhould early be taught fome mechanical em- 
ployment, or fome agreeable art, to which they 
may recur for relief when they are tired by 
mental application. 

Dofitor Darwin fuppofes that cc animal mo- 
'* tions, or configurations of the organs of fenfe^ 
u conftitute our ideas *. The fatigue, he ob- 
" ferves, that follows a continued attention of 
€€ the mind to one obje£t, is relieved by chang- 
€€ ing the fubjefl of our thoughts, as the con-. 
" tinued movement of one limb is relieved by 
" moving another in its ftead." Dr. Darwin 
has farther fuggefted a tempting fubjeft of ex- 
periment in his theory of ocular fpefira, tQ 
which we refer ingenious preceptors. Many 
ufeful experiments in education might be triecj 

* Zoonemia, vol. i. p. ax, 24. 
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-Upon 'the principles which are thdre fuggeftecL 
We dare not here truft ourfelves to fpeculatq 
upon this fubje£i, becaufe we are not at pre- 
fent provided with a fufficient number of fa£te 
to apply theory to praQice. If we could exa£l> 
ly difcover how to arrange mental employ- 
ments fo as to induce aftions in the antago- 
nift faculties of the mind, we miglit relieve 
it from fatigue in the fame manner as the eye 
is relieved by change of colour. By purfuing 
this idea might we not hope to cultivate the ge- 
neral power of attention to a degree of perfec- 
tion hitherto unknown ? 

We have endeavoured to fhew how, by dif- 
ferent arrangements and proper excitations, a 
preceptor may acquire that command over the 
attention of his pupils, which is abfolutely e£ 
fential to fuccefsful inftru&ion ; but we miift 
recollect, that when the years commonly devo- 
ted to education are over, when youtig people 
are no longer Under the care of a preceptor, 
they will continue to feel the advantages of a 
t command of attention, whenever they mix in 
ihe a&ive bufinefs of life, or whenever they ap-» 

4' 
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ply to any profeffion, to literature, or (cltnce* 
Their attention muft thfcn be entirely voluntary, 
they will have no tutor to excite them to ex- 
ertion, no nice habitual arrangements to affift 
them in their daily occupations. It is of con- 
fequenee, therefore, that we fhould fubftitute 
the power of voluntary, for the habit of affoci- 
ated attention* With young children we de* 
pend upon particular affbeiations of place, 
time, and manner, upon different forts of 
excitation, to produce habits of applica- 
tion: but as our pupils advance in their 
education, all thefe temporary excitement* 
fhould be withdrawn. Some large, but diftant 
objeS, fome purfuit which is not to be reward- 
ed with immediate praife, but rather with per* 
manent advantage and efteem, fhould be held 
Out to the ambition of youth. All the arrange- 
ments fhould be left to the pupil himfelf, all 
the difficulties fhould be furmounted by his own 
induftry, and the intereft he takes in his own 
fuccefs and improvement will now probably be 
9, fufficient ftimulus $ his preceptor will now 
rather be his partner than his mafter> he fhould 
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father (harer the labour than attempt to dire£l 
k : this fpecies of fympathy in ftudy diminifhes* 
the pain of attention,, and gives an agreeable 
interefl even in the moft tirefome refearches*. 
When a young man perceives that his precep- 
tor becomes in this manner the companion of 
his exertions, he lofes all fufpicion that he is 
compelled to mental labour ; it is improper to- 
lay IqfeSy for in a good education this fufpicioa 
aeed not ever be created : he difcovers, we 
fliould rather fay, that all the habits ©f attend 
tkm which he has acquired, are thofe which 
are ufeful to men as well as to children* and 
ke feels the advantage of his cultivated powers 
en every freih occafion. He will perceive, 
lhat young men who have been ill educated 
cannot by anf motive command their vigorous 
attention; anil he will feel the caufeof his own? 
fuperiority r when he comes to any trial of &ill 
with inattentive men qf genius. 

One of the arguments which Bayk ufes, to 
prove that fortune has a greater influence than 
prudence in the affairs of men, is founded^ 
upon the common obfervation* that men of the 
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beft abilities frequently find 'it impoffible to re- 
coiled iq urgent circumftances what they have 
faid or done ; the things occur to them per- 
haps a moment after they are paft- The faft 
feems to be, that they could not in the proper 
moment command their attention ; but this we 
fhould attribute to the want of prudence in 
their early education. Thus, Bayle's argu- 
ment does not in this point of view prove any 
thing in favour of fortune. Thofe who can beft 
command their attention, in the greateft va- 
riety of circumftances, have the moft ufeful 
abilities ; without this command of mind, men 
of genius, as they are called, are helplefs be- 
ings 5 with it perfons of inferior capacity be- 
come valuable. Addifon trembled and doubt- 
ed, and doubted and trembled, when he was 
to write a common official paper ; and it is 
faid, that he was abfolutely obliged to refign 
his place, becaufe he could not decide in time 
whether he fhould write a that or a which. No 
hufinds could have been tranfafted by fuch ait 
imbecile minifter. 

To fubftitute .voluntary for aflbciated atten- 
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tion, we ropy withdraw fome of the ufually af- 
fociated circumftances, and increafe the excite- 
ment ; and we may afterwards accuftom the 
pupil to aft from the hope of diftant pleafures. 
Unlefs children can be aftuated by the view 
of future diftant advantage, they cannot be ca- 
pable of long continued application. We (hall 
endeavour to explaiii how the value of diftant 
pleafures can be increafed, and made to aft 
with fufficient force upon the mind, when we 
hereafter fpeak of prudence and oeconomy. 

It has been obferved, that perfons of wit and 
judgment have perhaps originally the fame 
powers, and that the difference in their cha- 
rafters arifes from their habits of attention, and 
the different clafs of objefts to which they 
have turned their thoughts. The manner in 
which we are firft taught to obferve, and to 
reafon, muft in the firft years of life decide thefe 
habits. There are two methods of teaching ; 
one which afcends from particular fafts to ge-' 
neral principles, the other which defcends 
from the general principles to particular fafts ; 
one which builds up, another which takes to 

Vol. L N 
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pieces ; the fynthetic and the analytic metfiocf- 
The words analyfis and fynthefis are frequently 
mifapplied, and it is difficult to write or. to 
fpeak long about thefe methods without con- 
f<?unding them.: in learning or in teaching, we 
often ufe them alternately. We firfl; obfenve: 
particulars, then form £bme general idea, of 
claflification, then defcend again to new parti- 
culars,, to obferve whether they correfpond with* 
our principle* 

Children acquire knowledge, and their afcr 
tention alternates from particular to general 
ideas, exactly in the fame manner. It has: 
been remarked, that men who have begun by 
forming foppofitions, are inclined to adapt and. 
to comprefs their confequent obfervations ta 
the^meafure of their theories - x they have been, 
negligent in colle£iIng.fa£ts, and have not con- 
descended to try experiments. This difpofitior* 
of mind* during a long period of time,, retarded, 
improvement, and knowledge was confined to 
a few peremptory maxims, and exclufive prin- 
ciples. The neceflity of collefting fa£is, and 
of trying experiments, was at length perceived* 
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tod in all tfye fciences this mode has lately pre- 
vailed : confequently, we have now on many 
fubjeSs a treasure of accumulated fafts. We 
are, in educating children, to put them in pof- 
feffion of all this knowledge ; and a judicious 
preceptor will wifti to know, not only how 
thefe fa£is can be crammed fpeedily into his 
pupil's memory* but what order of prefenting 
them will be moft advantageous to the undef* 
ftanding 5 he will defire to cultivate his pupil's 
faculties, that he may acquire new fa£t§, and 
make new obfervations after all the old ones 
have been arranged in his mind. 

By a judicious arrangement of paft experi* 
ments* and by the rejection of what are ufelefs, 
an able inftru&or can (hew, in a fmall compafs, 
what it has coft the labour of ages to accumu- 
late 5 he may teach in a few hours what the 
moft ingenious pupil* left to his own random 
efforts, could not have learned in many years. 
It would take up as much time to go over all 
the fteps which have been made in any 
fcience, as it originally coft the iirft difcoverers/ 
Simply to repeat all the fruitlefs experiments 
N2 
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which have been made in chemiftfy, for in- 
ftance, would probably employ the longeft life ' 
that ever was devoted to fcience ; nor would 
the individual have got one ftep forwarder, he 
would die, and with him his recapitulated 
knowledge ; neither he nor the world would 
he the better for it. It is our bufinefs to fave 
children all this ufelefs labour, and all this* 
wtMte of the power of attention, A pupil, who 
is properly inftructed, with the fame quantity • 
of attention learns, perhaps, a hundred times 
as much in the fame time, as he could acquire 
under the tuitiqn of a learned preceptor igno- 
rant in the art of teaching. 

The analytic and fynthetic methods of in-- 
ftruftion will both be found ufeful when judici- 
oufly employed. Where the enumeration of 
particulars fatigues the attention, we fhould in 
teaching any fcience begin by ftating the ge- ' 
neral principles, and afterwards produce only 
the fa£ts effential to their illuftration, and proof. 
But wherever we have not accumulated a fuf- 
ficient number of fa£ts to be accurately certain 
' of any general principle, we muft, however 
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tedious the aft, enumerate all the fafts that are 
known, and warn the pupil of the imperfeft 
Hate of the fcience f All the facts muft in this 
cafe be ftored up with fcrupulous accuracy ; 
we cannot determine which are unimportant, 
and which may prove effentially ufeful : this 
can be decided only by future experiments. 
By thus ftating honeftly to our pupils the extent 
of our ignorance, as well as the extent of our 
knowledge, by thus dire&ing attention to the 
imperfe&ions of fcience' rather than to the ftudy 
of theories, we fhall avoid the juft reproaches 
which have been thrown upon the dogmatic 
vanity of learned preceptors. 

€€ For as knowledges are now," fays Bacon, 
u there is a kind of contraft of error between 
u the deliverer and receiver ; for he that deli- 
" vereth knowledge, defireth to deliverit in fuch 
'* a form as may be beft believed, and not as 
ft may be beft examined ; and he that receiveth 
ff knowledge, defireth rather prefent fatisfac- 
*' tion than expectant inquiry ; and fo rather 
fx not to doubt, than not to err \ glory making 
' N3 
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€€ the author not to lay open his weaknefs, and 
€€ floth making, the difciple not to know his 
"ftrength*." 

# JJacon, vol. i. page 84. 9 



CHAPTER IV. 

« 

* SERVANTS. 

-W OW, MalterV feid a fond nurfe to her 
favourite boy, after having given him fugared 
tread and butter for fupper, " now, mafter, 
« { kifs me ; wipe your mouth, dear, and go up 
* c to the drawing room to mamma ; and whea 
* Q miftrefs afks you what you have had for fup- 
■" per, you'll fay, bread and butter, for you have 
* c had bread and butter, you know, mafter." 
" And fugar," faid the boy ; " I muft fay bread 
* c and butter and fugar, you know." 

How few children would have had the cou- 
rage to have added, "and fugar 1 " How dan?* 
gerous it is to expofe them to fuch temptations* 
The boy muft have immediately perceived the 
object of his nurfe's cafuiftry. He muft guefs 
that flie would be blamed for the addition of 
N 4 

f Verbatim from what "has beta really faid to a boy. 
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the fugar, elfe why fhould fhe wifh to fupprefs 
the word? I lis " gratitude is engaged to his \ 

nurfe for running this rifle to indulge him ; his I 

mother, by the force of contraft, appears a fe- 
vere perfon, wlio for no reafon that he can 
comprehend, would deprive him of the in* 
nocent pleafure of eating fugar. As to its 
making him fick, he has eat it, and he is not 
fick ; as to its fpoiling his teeth, he does not | 

care about his teeth, and he fees no immediate 
change in thpm : therefore he concludes that | 

his mother's orders are capricious/ and that 
his nurfe loves him better than fhe does, be- 
caufe (he gives him the mod pleafure. His 
honour and affe£tion towards his nurfe are im- 
mediately fet in oppofition to his duty to his 
mother. What a hopeful beginning in educa- 
tion ! What a number of dangerous ideas may 
be given by a firigle Word ! 

The tafte for fiigared bread and butter is 
foon over, but fervauts haVe it in their power 
to excite other taftes with premature and fa£ti- 
tious enthufiafm. The waiting maid, can in- 
fpires tafte for drefsj the footman, a tafte for 
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gaming; the coachman and groom, for horfes 
and equipage; and the butler, ibr wine. The 
fimplicity of children is not a defence to them; 
and though they are totally ignorant of vice, 
they are expofed to adopt the principles of 
thofe with whom they live, even before they 
can apply them to their own condu£h 

The young fon of a lady of quality, a boy of 
fix or feven years old addreffed with great fim- 
plicity the following fpeech to a lady who vifi- 
ted his mother. 

Boy. Mifs N , I wifti you could find 

* fomebody, when you go to London, who would 
keep you. It's a very good thing to be kept. 
. Lady. What do you mean, my dear? 

Boy. Why it's when — you know, when a 
perfon's kept, they have every thing found for 
them ; their friend faves them all trouble, you 
know. They have a carriage and diamonds, 
and every thing they want. I wilh fomebody 
would keep you. 

Lady, . laughing. But I'm afraid nobody 
would. Do you think any body would? 

Boy, after a paufe. Why yes, I think Sir — > 
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naming a gentleman whofe name had at thif 
time been much talked of in a public trial, 
would be as likely as any body. 

The fame boy talked familiarly of phaetons 
and gigs, and wifhed that he was grown up, that 
he might drive four horfes in hand. It is obvi- 
ous that thefe ideas were put into the boy's 
head by the fervants with whom he affociated. 

Without fuppofing them to be profligate, fer- 
vants, from their fituation, from all that they 
fee of the fociety of their fuperiors, and from 
the early prejudices of their own education, 
learn to admire that wealth and rank to which 
they are bound to pay homage. The luxuries 
and follies of falhionable life they miftake for 
happinefs ; they meafure the refpeft they pay 
to ftrangers by their external appearance; they 
value their own matters and miftreffes by the 
fame ftandard ; and in their attachment there is 
ja neceflary mixture of that fympathy which i$ 
facred to profperity. Setting afide ail interefle'd , 
motives, fervants love (how and prodigality in 
their mailers; they feel that they partake the 
'triumph, and they wifli it to be as magnificent 
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as poffible, Thefe difpofitions break out na- 
turally in the converfation of fervants with one 
another; if children are fuffered to hear them, 
they will quickly catch the fame taftes. But if 
thefe ideas break out in their unpremeditated 
goffiping with one another, how much more 
ftrongly will they be expreffed when fervants 
wifh to ingratiate themfelves into a child's af- 
fe&ions by flattery ! Their method of fhewing 
attachment to a family is ufually to exaggerate 
in their cpnfequence and grandeifl^they de- 
preciate all whom they- imagine to be com- 
petitors in any refpeft with their mailers, and 
feed and fofter the little jealoufies which exift 
between neighbouring families. The children 
of thefe families are thus early fet at variance; 
and thefe in the fame family are often taught, 
by the imprudence or malice of foolifh fervants, 
to diflike and envy each other.- In houfes 
where each child has an attendant, the at- 
tendants regularly quarrel, and, out of a fhew 
of zeal, make their young matters and miftrefles 
parties in their animofity. Three or four maids 
(pmetimes produce their little dreffed pupil? for 
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a few minutes to the company in the drawing 
room, for the exprefs purpofe of feeing which 
fhall obtain the greateft (hare of admiration. 
This competition, which begins in their nurfes 
arms, is continued by daily artifices through the 
whole courfe of their nurfery education. Thus 
the emulation of children is rendered a torment 
to them* their ambition is direfited to abfurd 
and vile purpofes, the underftanding is per- 
verted, their temper is fpoiled, thehr (implicity 
of mind, and their capability of enjoying hap* 
pinefs, materially injured . 

The 4anguage and manners, the awkward 
and vulgar tricks which children learn in the 
fociety of bad fervants, are immediately per- 
ceived, and difguft and fhock well bred parents. 
This is an evil which is (hiking and difgraceful ; 
. it is more likely to be remedied than thofe 
which are more fecret and flow in their opera- 
tion: the habits of cunning, falfehood, envy, 
which lurk in the temper, are not inftantly vifi-» 
ble to ftrangers, they do not appear the mon 
ment children are reviewed by parents; they 
may remain for years without notice or without 
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cure." The greateft care fhould be taken in 
the choice, of fgrvants, who are employed to 
attend upon children. 

All thefe things have been faid a hundred 
times ; and, what is more, they are univerfally 
acknowledged to be true. It has paffed into a 
common maxim with all who refle£t, and even 
with all who fpeak upon the*fubje£t of educa- 
tion, that u it is the worft thing in the world to 
" leave children with fervants." Notwithftand- 
ing this, each perfon imagines that their fer- 
vants are lucky exceptions to the general rule/ 
But, if their qualifications were fcrupuloufly exa-< 
mined, it is to be feared that many would not be 
found competent to the truft that is repofed in 
them. They may neverthelefs be excellent fer- 
vants,much attached to their matters and miftref- 
. fes, and fincerely defirous to obey their orders in* 
the management of their pupils ; but this is not 
fufficient. In education it is not enough to 
obey the laws, it is neceflary to underftand 
them ; to underftand the fpirit, as well as the 
letter of the law. The blind application of 
general maxims will never fucceed $ and can 
4 
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that nice difcrimination which is neceflary to 
thejuftufeofgoodprinciples,be eXpe&ed from 
thofe who have never fludied the human mind, 
who have little motive for the ftudy, whofe 
'knowledge is technical, and who have never 
had any liberal education? Give, or attempt 
to give, the beft waiting-maid in London the 
general maxim, " That pain fhould be affoci-* 
<c ated with whatever we wifh to mqke phil- 
" dren avoid doing ; and that pleafure fhould be 
" aflbciated with whatever we wifh that chil- 
€f dren fhould love to do ;" will the waiting-maid 
underftand this, even if you exchange the word 
officiated for joined? How will fhe apply her 
new principle in pra^ice? She will probably 
tranflate it into " Whip the child when, it i& 
" troublefome, and give it fweetmeats when it 
" does as it is bid." With this compendious 
fyftem of tuition fhe is well fatisfied, efpecially 
as it contains nothing which is new to her un- 
derftanding, or foreign to her habits. But if 
we (hould expeft her to enter into the views of 
a Locke or a Barbauld, would it not be at once 
unreafonable and ridiculous ? Without expe&ing 
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too much let the greateft care be taken in the 
choice of nurfery maids ; and let as little and 
for as fhort a time as poffible be left to their 
difcretion. 

What has been faid of the underflanding and. 
difpbfitions of fervants, relates only to fervants 
as they are now educated. Their vices and 
their ignorance arife from the fame caufes, the 
want of education. They are not a feparate 
caft in fociety doomed to ignorance, pr de- 
graded by inherent vice ; they are capable,, 
they are defirous of inftru£tion» Let them be 
well educated*, and tKe difference in their 
conduft and underftanding will repay fociety fot 
the trouble of the undertaking. This education 
muft begin as early as poffible ; let us not ima- 
gine that it is practicable to change the habita 
of fervants who ire already educated* and fud- 

# An infiltration for the education of attendants upon, 
children would be of the highefi^utility. 

Mr. E had once an intention of educating forty 

children for this' purpofe y from among ft whom he pro- 
pofed to felecl; eight or ten as mailers for future fchooU 
upon the fame plan. 

s . , 
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deftly to make them fit companions in a family. 
/They (hould not in any degree be permitted to 
interfere with the management of children, till 
their own education has been radically reformed* 
Let fervants be treated with the utmoft kind- 
nefs, let their filiations be made as happy as 
poffible, let the reward of their fervices and at- ' 
tachment be as liberal as poffible ; but reward 
withjuftice, do not facrifice your children to 
pay your debts. Familiarity between fervants 
and children cannot permanently incrcafe the 
happinefs of either party. Children, who have 
early lived with fervants, as they grow up are 
notorioufly apt to become capricious and tyran- 
nical matters. * A boy who has been ufed to 
treat a footman as his playfellow, cannot fud- 
denly command from him that fpecies of defe- 
rence* which is compounded of habitual refpe£t 
for the perfon, and conventional fubmiffion to 
his ftation; the young mailer muft therefore 
-effe6t a change in his footman's manner of think- 
ing and fpeaking by violent means - y he muft 
extort that tribute of_refpe£l which he has fo 
long negle&ed to claim, and to which, confer . 
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quently* his right is difputed*. He is fenfible, 
that, his fuperiorky is merely that of fituation, 
and he therefore exerts his dormant preroga- 
tives with jealous infolence. No matter Js lb 
likely to become the tyrant of his valet-de- 
chambre, as he who is confcious that he never 
can appear to him a hero. No fervant feels the 
yoke of fervitude more galling, than he who 
has been partially emancipated, who has loft 
his habits of cc proud fubordination, and his 
c " tafte for dignified fubmiffion J." 

Children (hould never be'fuffered to fpepk 
imperioufly to their attendants ; they will na- 
turally imitate the language and manners of 
their parents, and if they always fee them treat 
their fervants with kindnefs, there is not much 
danger of their becoming tyrannical. There is> h 
however, a great deal of difference between 
treating fervants with kindnefs and with fami* 
liarity. The fpeeies of feparation which is ne- 
ceffary between fervants and children, in a well 

Vol. I O 

* V. The conned/ of Wild Oats, t Burke/ < 
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regulated family, fliould not be the effeft of 1 
pride, but limply of prudence. 

Every body readily difclaims the idea of let- 
ting children live with fervants ; but, befides 
the exceptions in favour of particular individu- 
als, there is yet another caufe of the difference 
between theory and pra&ice upon this fubjeft. 
Time is left out of the confideration ; people 
forget that life is made up of days and hours ; 
and they by no means think, that letting chil- 
dren pafs feveral hours every day with fervants 
lias any thing to do with the idea of living with 
them. We muft cont«*a£t this latitude of ex- 
preffion. 

Till children are four or five years old, they 
cannot drefs or undrefs themfelvds, or, if they 
attempt it, they may learn carelefs habits, which 
in girls are particularly to be avoided. It is of 
confequence, that the maid fervants who attend 
young ladies fliould be perfe&ly neat both from 
habit and tafte. Children obferve exafHy the 
manner in which every thing is done for them, 
and have the wifli, even before they have the 
power, to imitate' what theyjigg ; they love or- 
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titer, if they are accuftomed to it, and if their 
firft attempts at arrangement are not made irk- 
fome by injudicious management. " What they 
fee done every day in a particular manner, they 
learn to think part of the bufinefs of the day, 
and they are uneafy if any of the rites of clean- 
linefs are forgotten ; the tranfition from this un- 
eaiinefs, to the defire of exerting themfelves, 
is foon made, particularly if they are fometimes 
left to feel the inconveniences of being helplefs. 
This fhould, and can be done, without afFefte- 
tion. A maid cannot be always ready the in-' 
ftant (he is wanted to attend upon them 5 they 
lhould not be waited upon as being matters and 
miffes, they (hould be affifted as being help- 
lefs *. They will not feel their vanity flattered 
by this attendance ; and\ if the maid be riot 
fuffered to amufe them, they will be ambitious 
of independence, and they will foon be proud 
of doing every thing for themfelves : the fooner 
they can drefs themfelves, the fooner will they 
be in a eourfe of reafonable education. 

Another circumftance which keeps children 
%J# 2 
* Rouffeau. 
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long in fubje&ibn' to fervants is their not being: 
able to wiejd a knife, fork, or fpoon, with de- 
cent dexterity. Such habits are taught to them 
by the carelefs maids who feed them, that they 
cannot for many years be produced even at the 
fide-table without much inconvenience, and 
conftant anxiety. If this anxiety in a mother 
were to begin a little fooner, it need never be 
intenfe ; patient care in feeding children neatly 
at firft* will fave many a> bitter reprimand after- 
wards ; their little mouths and hands need not 
be difgufting at their meals, and their nurfes. 
had better take care not to let them touch what 
is difagreeable, inftead of rubbing their lip* 
rudely with a rough napkin, by way of making 
them love~ to have their mouths clean* Thefe 
minutiae muft, in fpite of dida&ic dignity, be 
noticed, becayfe they lead to things of greater 
confequence -> they are well worth the attention 
q{ a prudent mother or governefs. If children 
are early taught to $at with care, they will not 
from falfe fliame defire to dine * with the vulgar 
indulgent nurfery maid, rather than with the 
* V. Sancbo Paataau 
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fkftidious company at their mother's table. Chil- 
dren fhould firft be taught to eat with a fpoon 
what has been neatly cut for them ; afterwards 
fhey fhould cut a little meat for themfelves to- 
wards the end of dinner, when the rage of hun- 
ger is appeafed ; tihey will then have " leifure 
u to be good." The feveral operations of learn- 
ing to eat with a fpoon, to cut and to eat with 
a knife and fork, will become eafy and habitual 
if fufficient time be allowed. 

Several children in a family, who were early 
attended to in all thefe little particulars, were 
produced at table when they were four or five 
years old ; they fuff^red no conftraint, nor were 
they ever banifhed to the nurfery left company 
fhould dete£t their evil habits. Their eyes and 
ears were at liberty during, the time of dinner, 
and inftead of being abforbed in the contempla- 
tion of their plates, or at war with themfelves 
and their neighbours, they could liften to con- 
verfation, and were amufed even whilft they 
were eating. Without meaning to aflert, with 
Kouffeau, that all children are naturally gluttons 
or epicijires, we muit obferve that eating is theii; 
03 
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firft great and n&tural pleafure; this plenfurfc 
fhould therefore be entirely at the difpofal of 
thoife who have the care of their education J it 
fhould be aflfociated with the idea of their tutors 
or governefles. A governed may perhaps dif- 
dain to ufe the fame means to make herfelf be- 
loved by a child as thofe which fere employed 
by a nurfery maid ; nor is it meant th*t chiP 
dren fhtiuld be governed by their love of eating. 
Eating n6ed not be made a reward, nor fhould 
we reftrain appetite as a punifhmeftt ; praife 
and blame, and a variety of other excitements, 
muft be preferred when We wknt to a& Upon 
the heart or Underftanding: Upon thifc fubjeS 
we ihall fpeak more fully hejreafter. All that 
is here meant to be pointed 'out is, that the mere 
phyfical pleafure of eating fhould not be aflb- 
ciated in the minds of children trith fervant§ j 
it fhould not be at the difpofal of fervants, be- 
cause they may in fome degree balance by this 
pleafure the other motives which a tutor may 
wift* to put in a&ion. " Solid pudding," as 
well as " empty praife," fhould be in the gift 
of the preceptor. , ■> 
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, Beffides the pleafures of the table, there are 
ijiany others which ufually aVe aflbciated early 
with fervants. After children have been pent 
in a clofe formal drawing-room, motionlefs and 
.mute, they are frequently dlfmiffed to an apart- 
jnent where there is no furniture too fine to be 
touched with impunity, where there is ample 
fpace, where they may jump and fing, and 
.make as much noife as can be borne by the 
much-enduring ear-drum of the nurfery-maid. 
Children think this infenfibility of ear a mdft 
valuable qualification in any perfon ; they have 
: no fympathy with more refined auditory nerves, 
and they prefer the company of thofe who are 
to them the beft hearers. A medium between 
)heir tafte and* that of their parents fhould in 
this inftance be ftruck ; parents fhould not infift 
upon eternal filence> and children fhould not 
be fuffered to make mere noife effential to their 
entertainment. Children fhould be encouraged 
to talk at proper times, and fhould have occu- 
pations provided for them when they are re- 
quired to be ftill ; by thefe means it will not be 
A reftraint to them to ftay in the fame room 
4 
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with the reft of the family for fome hours in the 
day. At other times they fhould have free 
Jeave to run about either in rooms where they 
cannot difturb others^ or out of doors ; in nei- 
ther cafe fhould they be with fervants. Chil- 
dren fhould not be fent out to walk with fer- 
vants. / 

After they have been poring over their lef- 
fons, or ftiffening under the eye of their precept 
tor;, they are frequently configned to the ready 
footman; they duller round him for their hats, 
their gloves, their little boots and whips, and 
#11 the well known fignals of pleafure. Thcj 
hall door burfts open, and they fally forth under 
the interregnum of this beloved prote&or to 
enjoy life and liberty; all the natural, and all the 
faftitious ideas of the love of liberty, are con- 
ne&ed with this diftinQ: part of the day ; the 
frefh air — the green flelds-r-the bufy ftreets — 
the gay fhops— the variety of obje£is which the 
children fee and hear— the freedom of their 
tongues — the joys of bodily exercife, and of 
mental relaxation, all confpire to make them 
prefer the period of the day, which they fpend, 
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with the footman, to any other in the four and 
twenty hours. The footman fees, and is flat- 
tered by this ; he is therefore affiduous to pleafe, 
and piques himfelf upon being more indulgent 
.than the hated preceptor* Servants ufualljr 
wifh to make themfelves beloved by children j 
can it be wondered at if they filcceed, when 
we confider the power that is thrown into thek 
hands? , • 

In towns, children have no gardens, no place - 
where they .can take that degree of exefcife 
which js neceffary for their health ; this tempts 
their parents to truft them to fervants, when 
-they cannot walk with them themfelves; but 
is there no individual in the family^ neither tu* 
toj, nor governefs,'nor friend, nor brother, nor 
iifter, who can undertake this daily charge? 
Cannot parents facrifice fome of their amufe- 
ments in town, or cannot they live in the coun- 
try ? If none of thefe things can be done, with* 
out hefitation they ihould prefer 3. public to a 
private education. In thefe circumftances they 
cannot educate their children at home ; they 
had much better not attempt jit, but fend them 
fit once to fchool. 
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In the country arrangements may eafity be 
made, which will preclude all thofe lhtle dan* 
gers which fill a prudent parent's mind with 
anxiety. Here children want the . care of no 
fervant to walk out with them ; they can havfc' 
gardens, and fafe places for exercife allotted to 
them. In rainy weather they can have rooms 
apart from the reft of the family, they need not 
be cooped up in an ill-contrived houfe, where 
fervants are perpetually in their way. 

Attention to the arrangement of a houfe is of 
material confequence. Children's rooms ftiould 
not be paffage rooms for fervants 3 they (hould, 
on the contrary, be fo fituated, that fervantfc 
cannot eafily have accefs to them, and cannot 
on any pretence of bufinefs get the habit of 
frequenting them. Some fixed employment 
Ihould be provided for children, which will keep 
them in a different part of the houfe at thofe 
hours wheij fervants muft neeeffarily be in thefr 
bedchambers. There will be a great advantage 
in teaching children to arrange their own rooms, 
i>ecaufe this will prevent the neceffity of fer* 
vants beihg for any length of time in their apar^ 
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mentsj their things wiH not be miflaid; their 
playthings will not be fwept awa/ or broken \ 
no little temptations willarife to alk queftiont 
from fervants ; all neceffity, and all opportunity 
of inteteourfe, will thus lie cut off. Childre* * 
fhould never beient with meffages tt> fervants* 
either on their own bnfinefs, or on other peo- 
ple's ; if they are permitted at any times, ex- 
cept when the perfori who has the- care of their 
education is prefcnt to fpeak to than, they wiH 
not diftinguifli what times aye proper, and what 
are improper. • - 

Servants have fo much the habit of talking 
to children, and think it fuch a proof of good- 
nature to be interefted about them, that it will 
be difficult to make them fubmit t<? this total 
filenoe • and reparation. The certainty, that 
tlhey ihall lofe their places if they break through 
the regulations of the family, will, however, be 
a firong motive, provided always that their 
places are agreeable and advantageous; and 
parents ihould be abfolutely ftrift in this parr 
ticular. What is the lofs of the fervice of * 
good groom, or a good butletf, compared with 
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the danger of .fpctilmg a child? It may be 
feared that fame fecret iritercourfe fhould be 
carried on between children and fervants ; but 
this will be leffened by the arrangements in the 
Jioufe which we have 'mentioned, and by care 
in a mother or governed to know • exaftly 
where children are, and what they are doing 
£very hour of the day ; this need not be a daily 
anxiety, for when certain hours have once been 
fixed for. certain occupations, habit is our 
iriend, and we cannot have a fafer. There is 
this great advantage in meafures of precaution 
and prevention, that they diminifli temptation, 
at the fame time that they ftrengtben the ha* 
bits of obedience < 

Other circumftances will deter fervants from 
running any hazard themfelves ; they will not 
be fo fond of children who do not live with 
them ; they wilt confider them as beings mov- 
ing in a different fphere. Children who are at 
eafe with their parents, and happy in their 
company, will not feek inferior fociety 5 thi* 
jwill be attributed to pride bytcommon fervants, 
•who. will not like them fpr this referve. S9. 
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much the better. Children who are enccrarag* 
cd to converfe about every thing that interefts 
them, will naturally tell their mothers if any one 
talks to them ; a fervant's fpeaking to them 
would be an extraordinary event to be record- 
ed in the hiftory of the day. The idea that it 
is difhonourable to tell tales fliould never be 
put into their minds ; they will never be fpie& 
upon fervants, nor fhould they keep their fe- 
crets. Thus, as there is no faith expe£ted from 
the children, the fervants will not truft them ; 
they will be certain of dete&ion, and will not 
tranfgrefs the laws. 

Much of what has been faid in this chapter 
relates to the higher claffes in fociety ; in other 
ranks, where the miftrefs of a family is obliged to 
mix with her fervants, much of the evil which 
we point out may be prevented by her pre- 
fence. 

It may not be impertinent to conclude thefe 

minute precepts with affuring parents, that in 

a numerous family, where they have for above 

twenty years been fteadily obfervfcd* the fer- 

3 
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vaiits have lived long (from feven to twenty* 
four years) in feeming content ; nor have they 
ever appeared degraded in their own opinions, 
aor in the eyes of their equals, by this fepa»* 
tion from the children of the family. 



. CHAPTER V. 
ACQUAINTANCE. 



T. 



HE charming little dears 1" exclaims 
a civil acquaintance the moment the children 
are introduced. u Won't you come to me, 
€t love ?" At this queftion, perhaps, the balhful 
child backs towards its nurfe, or its mother ; 
but in vain. Reje&ed at this trying crifis by 
its natural proteftors, it is puftied forwards into 
the middle of the circle, and all profpeS of 
retreat being cut off, the vi&orious ftranger 
feizes upon her little vifctim, whom fhe feats 
without a ftruggle upon her lap. To wm the 
aflfe&ions of her captive .the lady begins by a 
direft appeal to perfonal vanity. " Who curb* 
c * this pretty hair of yours, my dear ? Won't 
cc you let me look a* your nice new red flioes ? 
" What fhall I give you for that fine colour in 
* c your cheeks ? Let us fee what we can find 
u in my pocket?" 
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Amongft the- pocket bribes* the lady aevef 
fails to fele& the moil ufelefs trinkets s the 
child would make a better choice; for if there* 
fhould appear a pocket-book, which may be! 
drawn up by a ribbon from its flip cafe, a fcreen 
that would unfold gradually into a green ftar, 
a pocket-fail, or a toothpick-cafe with a spring 
lock, the child would feize upon thefe with de- 
light; but the moment its attention is fixed, 
it is interrupted by the officious exclamation 
of " Oh let me do that for yoi^ love ! Let 
" me open that for you, you'll break your fweet 
" little nails. Ha ! there is a looking-glafs ; 
€e whofe pretty face is that ? but we don't love 
€C people ibr being pretty, you know; (mamma 
€C fays I mull not tell you you are pretty) but 
<c we love little girls for being good, and I am 
u fure you look as if you were never naughty. 
<c I 3m fure you don't know what it is to be 
" naughty ; will you give me one kifs ? and 
«* will you hold out your pretty little hand 
" for fome fugar-plums? Mamma fhakes 
" her head, but mamma will not be angry, 
" mamma can refufe you nothing, I'll anfwer 
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,fc fo* it. Who spoils you ? Whofe favourite 
" are you ? Who do you love beft in the world? 
<c and will you love me ? and will you come 
" and live with me F Shall I carry you away 
CT in the coach with me to-night ? Oh ! , but 
" I'm afraid I fhould eat you up, and then what 
" would mamma fay to us both ?" 

To flop this torrent of nonfenfe* the child's 
mother, perhaps, ventures to interfere with, 
•" My dear* I'm afraid you'll be troublefome." 
But this produces only vehement aflertions " that 
" the dear little creature can never be trouble- 
u fome to any body." Woe be to the child who 
implicitly believes this affertion ! frequent re- 
buffs from his friends muft be endured before 
the error will be thoroughly re£lified : this will 
• not tend to make thofe friends more agreeable, 
or more beloved. That childilh love, which 
varies from hour to. hour, is fcarcely worth con- 
sideration ; it cannot be an objeft of compete 
tion to any reafonable perfon, but in early 
education nothing muft be thought beneath 
our attention. A child does not retain much 

I VoL.L P 
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affe£Hon, it is true, for every cafual vifitor by 
whom he is flattered and carefled. The in* 
dividuals are here to-day, and gone to-morrow; 
variety prevents the impreflion from finking into 
the mind ; but the general impreffion remains* 
though each particular ftroke is not feen. 
Young children, who are much carefled in 
company, are lefs intent than others upon 
pleafing thofe they live with, and they are alfo 
lefs independent in their occupations and plea* 
fures. Thofe who govern fuch pupils have not 
fufficient power over them, becaufe they have 
not the means of giving pleafure ; becaufe their 
praife or blame is frequently countera&ed by 
the applaufe of vifitors. That unbroken courfe 
.of experience, which is neceffaTy for the fuc- 
cefs of a regular plan of education, cannot be 
,preferved. Every body may have obferved the 
efFeft, which the extraordinary notice of ftran- 
gers produces upon children. After the day 
is over, and the company has left the houfe, 
there is a cold blank ; a melancholy filence. 
The children then fink into themfelves, and 
feel the mortifying change in their fituation. 
4 
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They took with' diflike upon every thing round 
them ; yawn with ennui, or fidget with fret- 
fulnefs, till on the firft check which they meet 
with, their fecret difcontent burfts forth into a 
ftorm. Refiftance, caprice, and peevifhnefs, 
are not borne with patience by a governefs, 
though they are fubmitted to with fmiles by 
the complaifant vifitor. In the fame day, 
the fame condufl: produces totally different - 
confequenees. Experience, it is faid, makes 
fools wife, but fuch experience as this would 
make wife children fools. 

Why is this farce of civility, which difgufts 
all parties continually repeated between vifitors 
and children ? Vifitors would willingly be ex- 
cufed from the trouble of flattering and fpoiling 
them,; but fuch is the fpell of cuftom, that no 
one dares to break it, even when every one feels 
that it is abfurd. 

Children who are thought to be clever are 
often produced to entertain company; they 
fill up the time, and relieve the circle from 
that embarrafiing filence, which proceeds from 
the having nothing to fay. Boys who are th^s 
P2 
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brought forward at fix or feven years old, afld 
encouraged to fay what are called /mart things, 
feldom as they grow up have really good under- 
(landings. Children, who, like the fools in 
former times, are permitted to fay every thing, 
now and then blurt out thofe fimple truths 
which politenefs conceals : this entertains peo- 
ple, but, in faft, it is a fort of naivete, which 
may exift without any great talent for obferva- 
tion, s^nd without any powers of reafoning. 
Every thing in our manners,, in the cuftoms of 
the world, is new to children, and the relations 
of apparently difliitailar things. ftrike them im- 
mediately from their novelty- Children are 
often witty* without knowing it, or rather 
without intending it ; but as they grow older* 
the fame kind of wit does not pleafe ; the 
fame obje&s do not appear in the fame point 
of view; and boys who have been the de- 
light of a whoje houfe at feven or eight years 
old, for the fmart things they could fay, fink 
into ftupidity and defpondency at thirteen or 
fourteen. " Un nom trop tot fameux eft uA 
u ferdeau tres pefant," faid a celebrated wit. 
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s Plain fober fenfe does not entertain common 
vifitors, and children whofe minds are bccu- 

* pied, and who are not ambitious of exhibiting 
themfelves for the entertainment of the compa- 
ny, will not in general pleafe. So much the bet- 
ter, they will efcape many dangers ; not only 
the dangers of flattery, but alfo the dangers 
of nonfenfe. Few people know how to con- 
verfe with children; they talk to them of things 
that are above, or below, their underftandings 5 
if they argue with them, they do not reafon 
fairly, they filence them with fentiment, or w r ith 
authority ; or elfe they baffle them by wit, or by 
unintelligible terms. They often attempt to 
try their capacities with quibbles and filly 
puzzles. Children who are expert at anfwer- 
ing thefe, have rarely been well educated : the 
extreme fimplicity of fenfible children will fur- 
prife thofe who have not been accuftomed to 
it, and many will be provoked by their inap- 
titude to underftand the common-place wit of 
converfation. 

" How many flicks go to a rook's neft?" 
laid a gentleman to a boy of feven years old ; 
P3 
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he looked very grave, and Tiaving pandered , 
xipon the queftion for fome minutes, anfwered, 
iC I do not know what you mean by the word 
" go." Fortunately for the boy, the gentleriian 
who aflced the queftion was not a captious que- 
rift ; he perceived the good fenfe of this an- 
fwer; he perceived that the boy had exa£Hy hit 
upon the ambiguous word which was puzzling 
to the underftanding, and he faw that this 
{hewed more capacity, then could have be£n 
fhewn by the parrying of a thoufand witticifms. 

We have feen S , a remarkably intelligent 

boy of nine years old, (land with the moft 
puzzled face imaginable, confidering for a 
long half hour the common quibble of « There 
«« was a carpenter who made a door 3 he made 
" it too large ; he cut it and cut it, and he cut 
u it too 'little; he cut it again, and it fitted." 

S fhewed very little fatisfaftion, when he 

at length difcovered the double meaning of the 
words " too little;" but fimply faid, " I did 
" not know you meant that the carpenter cut 
" too little off the ddor." 
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" Which has moft legs, a horfe or no horfe?" 
" A horfe has more legs than no horfe/' re-. 
plies the unwary child. " But," continues 
the witty fophift, " a horfe, furely, has but 
four legs ; did you ever fee a horfe with five 
legs?" "Never," fays the child; "no horfe 
has five legs." "Oh, Ho!" exclaims the 
entrapper, " I have you now ! No horfe has 
, ff five legs, you fay; then you muft acknow- 
" ledge that no horfe has more legs than a horfe. 
" Therefore, when I afked you which has moft 
« legs, a horfe or no horfe, your anfwer, yoy 
fc fee, fliould have been, no horfe." 

The famous dilemma of " you have what 
you have not loft; you have not loft horns; 
then you have horns;" is much in the fame 
flyle of reafoning. Children-may readily be 
taught to chop logic, and to parry their adver- 
faries technically in a conteft of falfe wit ; but 
this will not improve their underftandings, 
Jhough it may to fuperficial judges give them 
the appearance of great quicknefs of intelleft. 
We fhould not even in jeft talk nonfenfe to 
children, nor fuffer them ever to hear inaccurate 
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language. If confufcd anfwers be given to 
their queftions, they will foon be content with 
a confufed notion of things; they will be fa- 
tisfied with bad reafoning, if they are not 
taught to diftinguifti it fcrupuloufly from what 
is good, and to reje& it fteadily. Half the ex- 
preffions current in converfation have merely a 
nominal value; they reprefent no ideas, and 
they pafs merely by common courtefy: but 
the language of every perfon of fenfe has fter- 
ling value; it cheats and puzzles nobody, and 
even when it is addrefled to children, it is made 
intelligible. No common acquaintance, who 
talks to a child merely for his own amufement, 
fele&s his expreflions with any care; what be- 
comes of the child afterwards is no part of his 
concern, he does not confider the advantage of 
clear explanations to the underftanding, nor 
woiild he be at the pains of explaining any 
thing thoroughly, even if he were able to dofo.' 
And how few people are able to explain dif- 
tin&ly, even when they moft wifh to make 
themfelves underftood! 
The following converfation paflfed between % 
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learned do£tor (foraierly) of the Sorbonne, and 
a boy of feven years old. 

Doctor. So, Sir, I fee you are very advanced 
already in your ftudies* You are quite expert 
at Latin. JV#y, Sir, allow me to afk you ; I 
fjuppofe you have heard f Tully's Offices ? 

Boy. Tully's Offices! No, Sir. 

Doctor. No matter. You can, I will venture 
to fay, folve me the following queftion. It is 
pot very difficult, but it has puzzled fome abler 
cafuifts, I can tell you, though, than you or I; 
fout if you will Jend me your attention for a 
very few moments, I flatter myfelf, I fhall make 
fnyfelf intelligible to you. 

The bpy began to ftiffen at this exordiums 
but he fixed himfelf in an attitude of anxious 
attention, and the doftor, after having taken 
two pinches of fnufF, proceeded. 
' " In the Uland of Rhodes there was once, 
*' formerly, a great fcarcity of provisions, a fa- 
" mine quite ; and fome merchants fitted out 
* c ten ftiips to relieve the Rhodians : and one of 
*' the merchants got into port fooner than the 
tf others - 9 and he took advantage of this <?ir- 

V 
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'** cumftahce to fell his goods at an exorbitant 
u rate, finding himfelf in poffeffion of the mar- 
'< ket. The Rhodians did not know that the 
u other (hips laden with provifions were to be 
« c in the next day ; and they of courfe paid this 
" merchant whatfoever price he thought pro- 
" per to demand. Now the queftion is, in jno- 
*' rality, whether did he a£fc the part of an 
u honeft man in this bufinefs by the Rhodians ? 
« Or fhould he not rather have informed them 
" of the nine (hips which were expe&ed to 
€C come with provifions to the market the en- 
duing day?" t 

The boy was filent, and did not appear to 
comprehend the ftory or the queftion in the 
leaft. In telling his ftory, the doftor of the 
Sorbonne unluckily pronounced the words 
Jhip WMiJhips in fuch a manner, that the child 
nil along miftook them for Jheep and Jheepsy 
and this miftake threw every thing into con- 
fufion. Befides this, a number of terms were 
made ufe of which were quite new to the boy. 
Getting into port — being in poffeffion of the 
market — felling goods at an exorbitant rate ^ 
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together w*th the whole myftery of buying and 
felling, were as aew to him, and appeared to 
him as difficult to be underftood, as the moft 
abftraS metaphyfics. He did not eveA know 
what was meant by the fhips being expe&ecj • 
in the next day ; and u acting the part of an 
honeft man," was to him an unufual mode of 
expreffion. The young cafuift made no hand of 
this cafe of confcience ; when at laft he at- 
tempted an anfwer, he only expofed himfelf to 
the contempt of the learned do£tor. /When he 
was defired to repeat the ftory, "he made a 
' ftrange jumble about fome people who wanted 
to get (omtjkeep, and about one man who got 
in his fheep before the other nine fheep 3 but 
he did not know how or why it was wrong in 
him not to tell of the other fheep. Nor could 
he imagine, why the Rhodians could not get 
(heep without this man* He had never ha<J 
any idea of a famine. The boy's father, unwil- 
ling that he fhould retire to reft with his intel- 
lefts in this ftate of confufion, as foon as the 
flo&or had taken leave, told the ftory to the 
child in different words, to try whether it was 
the words or the ideas that puzzled him. 
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u In the iEgean fea, which you faw the other 
" day in the map, there is an ifland, which is 
4€ called the ifland of Rhodes. In telling ray 
€€ ftory, I take the opportunity to fix a point in 
" g e og ra phy in your memory. In the jEgean 
" fea there is an ifland which is called the 
" ifland of Rhodes. There was once a famine 
«* in this ifland, that is to fay^ the people had not 
" food enough to live upon, aifti they were. 
" afraid that they fhould be ftarved to death. ^ 

" Some merchants who lived on the continent 
fc of Greece, filled ten fhips with provifions, 
u and they failed in thefe veflels for the ifland 
* of Rhodes. It happened that one of thefe | 

" fhips got to the ifland fooner than any of the 
** others. It was evening, and the captain of 
" this flrip knew that the others could not ar- I 

** rive till the morning. Now the people of 
*' Rhodes, being fextremely hungry, were very 
V eager to buy the provifions which this mer- 
" chant had brought to fell ; and they were j 

" ready to give a great deal more, money for 
" provifions than they would have done if they 
" had not been almoft ftarved. There was not I 
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Cf nearly a fufficient quantity of food in this one 
" fhip, to fupply all the people who wanted 
" food -, and therefore thofe who had money, 
<c and who knew that the merchant wanted as 
" much money as he could get in exchange fof 
u his provifions, offered to give him a large 
u price, the price which he afked for them. 
u Had thefe people known that nine other 
" fhips full of provifions would arrive in the 
" morning, they would not have been ready to 
" give fo much money for food, becaufe they 
" would not have been fo much afraid of being 
u ftarved ; and they would have known that, 
" in exchange for their money, they could have 
u a greater quantity of food the next day. The 
*' merchant, however, did not tell them that any 
* (hips were expe£ied to arrive, and he con- 
Cf fequently got a great deal more of their money 
" than he would have done for his provifions, if 
u he had told them the faft which he knew, 
a and which they did not know. Do you 
u think that he did wright or wrong?" 

The child, who now had rather more the ex- 
predion of intelligence in his countenance* thaa 
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he had when the fame queftioxi had been put 
to him after the former ftatement of the cafe, 
immediately anfwered, that he " thought the 
** merchant had done wrong, that he fhould- 
" have told the people that more fhips were to 
49 come in the morning," Several different opi- 
nions were given afterwards by other children, 
and grown people, who were afked the fame 
queftion; and what had been an unintelligible 
ftory, was rendered* by a little more fkill and 
patience m-the art of explanation, an excellent 
leffon, or rather exercife, in reafoning. 

It is fcarcely poffible that a ftranger, who 
fees a child only for a few hours, can guefs 
what he knows, and what he does not know ; or 
that he can perceive the courfe of his thoughts, 
which depend upon afl'ociations over which he 
has no command 3 therefore, when a ftranger, 
let his learning and abilities be what they will, 
attempts to teach children, he ufually puzzles 
them, and the confequences of the confufion of 
mind he creates often laft for years : fometimes 
it influences their moral, fometimes their fci- 
e&tifip reafoniug. " Eyejy body but my friends/* 
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feid a little girl of fix years old* " tell me I am 
u Very pretty." From this contradictory evi- 
dence what muft the child have inferred ? The 
perplexity which fome young people, almoft ar- 
rived at the years of difcretion, have {hewn in 
their firft notions of mathematics, has been a 
matter of aftonilhment to thofe who have . at- 
tempted to teach them $ this perplexity ha* 
been at length difcovered to arife from their 
having early confounded in their minds the 
ideas of a triangle, and an angle. In the mod 
common modes of expreffion there are oft^n 
ftrange inaccuracies, which do not ftrike us, 
becaufe they are familiar to us ; but children, 
who hear them for the firft time, deteft their 
abfurdity, and are frequently anxious to have 
fuch phrafes explained. If they converfe much 
with idle vifitors, they will feldom be properly 
-applauded for their precifion, and their philo- 
fophic curiofity will often be repreffed by un- 
meaning replies. Children, who have the habit 
of applying to their parents, or to fenfible pre- 
ceptors, in fimilar difficulties, will be fomewhat 
better received, and will gain rather more ac* 
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Curate information. S (nine years old) 

was in a houfe where a chimney w&s on fire ; he 
few a great buftle* and he heard the fervants, 
and people, as they tan backwards and for- 
wards, all exclaim, that " the chimney was on 
fire " - After the fire was put out, and when 

the buftle Was over, S faid to his father*, 

« What do people mean when they fay the 
« chimney it on fire ? What is it that burns ?" 
At this queftiott a filly acquaintance would 
probably have laughed iii the boy's'facei 
would have expreffed aftonifhment as foon as 
his vifit was over at fuch an inftance of ftrange 
ignorance in a boy of nine years old; or, if 
civility had prompted any anfwer, it would per* 
haps have been, " The chimney's being on 
,c fire, my love, means that the chimney's on 
" fire ! Every body knows what's meant by 
'the chimney's on fire?' There's a great deal 
" of fmoke, and fparks, and flame, coming out 
€C at the top, you know, when -the chimney's 
" on fire. And it's extremely dangerous, and 
" it would fet a house on fire, or perhaps the 
" Whole neighbourhood, if it was not put out 
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u immediately* Many dreadful fires, you 
" know, happen in towns, as we hear for ever 
4€ in the newfpaper, by a chimney's taking 
" fire. Did you never hear of a chimney's be- 
" ing on fire before ? You are a very happy 
" young gentleman to have lived to your time 
€c of life, arid to be ftill at a lofs about fuch a 
u thing. . What burns ? Why, my dear Sir, the 
cc chimney. burns; fire burns in the- chimney. 
* To be fure fires are fad accidents ; many lives 
" are loft by.them every day. I had a chimney 
" on fire in my drawing room laft year." 

Thus would the child's curiofity have been 
bafited by a number of words without mean- 
ing or connexion; on the contrary, when he 
applied to a father, who was interefted in his 
improvement, his fenfible queftion was liftened 
to with approbation. He was told that the 
chimney's being oji fire, was an inaccurate 
common expreflion; that it was the foot in the 
chimney, not the chimney that burned; that 
th^foot was fometimes fet on fire by fparksof 
fire, fometimes by flame,, which might have 
been accidentally drawn up the chimney.— 

Vol. I. Q 
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Some of the foot which had been fet on fire 
was fhewn to him; the nature of burning in 
general, the manner in which the chimney 
draws, the meaning of that expreffion, and 
many other things connected with the fubje£t 
were explained upon this occafion to the in- 
quifitive boy, who was thus encouraged to 
think and fpeak accurately, and to apply ift 
fimilar difficulties to the friend who had thus 
taken the trouble to' underftand his fimple 
queftion. A random anfwer to a child's quef- 
tion does him a real injury ; but can we ex* 
pe£ that thofe, who have no intereft in educa- 
tion, fhould have the patience to corre&^beir 
whole converfation, and to adapt it precifely 
to the capacity of children ? This would indeed 
be unreasonable ; all we can do is, to keep our 
pupils out ef the way of thofe who can do 
them no good, and who may do them a great 
deal of harm. We muft prefer the permanent 
advantage of our pupils* to the tranfient vanity 
of exhibiting for the amufement 6f company 
their early wit or " lively nonfenfe*" Children 
fliould never be introduced for the amufement 

4 
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of the circle ; nor yet fhould' they be condemn- 
ed to fit ftock (till, holding up their heads and- 
letting their feet dangle from chairs that are toot 
high for them, merely that they may appear 
what is. called zvett before vifitors. Whenever 
awy converfation is going forward which they 
can underftand, they fhould be kindly fum- 
moned to partake of the pleafures of fociety ; its 
pains and its follies we m^y fpare them. The 
manners of young people will not be injured by 
this arrangement ; they will be at eafe in com* 
pany, becaufe whenever they are introduced 
into it they will make a part of it, they will be» 
interefted and happy, they will feel a proper 
confidence m themfelves, and they will not be 
intertt upon their curtiies, their frocks, their 
manner of holding their hands, or turningyjtoit 
their toes, the proper placing of Sir, Macu&S* 
" or yow ladyfliip> with all the other innumer- 
able trifles, which embarrafs the imagination, 
3fld confequently the manners, of thofe who 
aire taught to think that they are to fit ftill, and 
behave in company fome way differently from 
what they behave every day in their pwn family. 
Q 2 
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We have hitherto fpoken of acquaintance 
who do not attempt or defire to interfere to 
education, but who only cards ahd talk non* 
fenfe to childreii with the beft intentions pof- 
fible: with thefe parents will find it com- 
paratively eafy to manage 5 they can contrive to 
employ children, or fend them out to walk ; by 
cool referve they can readily difcourage fuch 
vilitors from flattering their children, and by in* 
Ming upon becoming a party in whatever is- 
addreffed to their pupils, they can, in a great 
meafure, prevent the bad efFeSs of inaccurate 
or imprudent converfation ; they can explain to 
their pupils what was left unintelligible, and 
they can countefaQ: falfi? aflbciations, either at 
the moment they, perceive them, or at fome 
well chofen opportunity. But there is a clafs of 
acquaintance with whom. it. will be more di£ 
ficult to manage 5 perfons^whoare perhaps on 
an intimate footing with, the family, who are 
valued for their agreeable talents and eftimable 
qualities -,' who are perhaps perfons of general 
information and good fenfe, arid who may yet 
never have confidered theifubjeSi of education \ 
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or who, having partially confidered it, have 
formed fome peculiar and erroneous opinions. 
They will feel thetnfelves entitled to talk upon 
education as well as upon any other topic ; they 
will hazard, and they will fupport, .opinions ; 
they will be eager to prove ths troth of their 
affertions, or the fuperiority of their favourite 
theories. Out of pure regard for their friends, 
they will endeavour to bring them over to their 
own way of thinking in education ; and they 
will by looks, by hints, by inuendos, unreftrainr 
ed by the prefence of the children, insinuate 
their advice .and their judgment upon every do- 
meftic occurrence. In the heat of debate 
people frequently forget that children have eyes 
and ears, or any portion of understanding ; they 
are not aware of the quicknefs of that compre- 
henfion, which is excited by the motives of 
euriafity and felf love. It is dangerous to let 
children be prefent at any arguments in which 
the management of their minds is concerned, 
until they can perfectly- underftand the whole v 
of the fubjeft: they will, if they catch but a 
few words, or a few ideas, imagine perhaps, 

Q 3 
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that there is fomething wrong, ibme harfihips, 
feme injustice, praftifed againft them by their 
friends; yet they will not diftin£Uy know, nor 
will they, perhaps, explicitly inquire what k 
is. They fhould be fent out of the room 
before any fuch arguments are begun; or, 
if the p pnverfation be abruptly begun before 
parents can be upon their guard, they may 
yet, without offending againft the common 
forms of poiitenefs, decline entering into any 
difcuffion till tfeeir children are withdrawn. As 
to any dire& attempt pra£tically to interfere 
with the children's education, by blame or 
praife, byprefents, by books, or by converfation, 
thefe fhould be refohately and fteadily refitted 
by parents ; this will require fome ftrength of 
mind. What can be done without it? Many 
people, who are convinced of the danger of the 
interference of friends and acquaintance in the 
education of their children, will yet, from the 
fear of .offending, from the dread of being 
thought fingular, fubmit to the evil. Thefe 
perfons may be very well received, and very 
^vell liked in the .world: they ^aauft content 
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themiielves with this rewards they muft not ex- 
pe& to fucceed in education, for ftrength of 
mind is abfolutely neceffary to thofe who would 
carry a plan of education into effe£t Without , 
being tied down to any one exclufive plan, and 
with univerfal toleration for different modes of 
moral and intellectual inftruftion, it may be 
fafely afferted, that the plan which is moft ftea- 
dily purfued will probably fucceed the beft. 
People, who are moved by the advice of all their 
friends, and who endeavour to adapt their fyf- 
tem to every feihionable change in opinion, 
will inevitably repent of their weak complai- 
fance; they will lofe all power over their pupils, 
and will be forced to abandon the .education of 
their families to chance. 

It will be found impoffible to educate a child 
at home, unlefs all improper interference from vi* 
fitors and acquaintance is precluded. But it is of 
yet more confequence, that the members of the 
family muft entirely agree in their fentiments, 
or at leaft in the conduft of the children under 
their care. Young people perceive very quickly, 
whether there is unanimity in their government; 
Q 4 
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they make out an alphabet of looks with tut* 
erring precifion,, and decipher with amazing 
Ingenuity all that is for their intereft to under- 
ftand. When children are blamed or punifhed, 
they always know pretty well who pities them, 
who thinks that they are in the wrong, and 
who thinks that they are in the right ; and thus 
the influence of public opinion is what ulti- 
mately governs. If they find that, when mam- 
ma is difpleafed, grandmamma comforts them, 
they will confole themfelves readily under this 
partial difgrace, arid they will fufpeft others of 
caprice, inftead of ever blaming themfelves. 
They will feel little confidence in their own ex- 
perience^ or in the affettions of others; they 
will think that there is always fbme chance of 
efcape amongft tjie multitude of laws and law- 
givers. No tutor or preceptor c^n be anfwer- 
able, or ought to undertake to anjwerfor mear 
fures which he does not guide. Le Sage, with 
an inimitable mixture of humour and good 
fenfe, in the fhort hiftory of the education of, 
the robbers who fupped in that cave in which 
dame Leonardo officiated* has given many ex? 
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icellent leffons in education. Captain Rolando's 
tutors could never make any thing of him, be- 
eaufe, whenever they reprimanded him, he ran 
to his mother, father, and grandfather, for con- 
solation; and from them conftantly received 
prote£tion in rebellion, and commiferation for 
the wounds which he had infli&ed upon his own 
Jmnds and face, purpofely to excite compaffion* 
and to obtain revenge. 

It is obvjoufly impoffible, that all the world, 
the ignorant and the well informed, the man of 
genius, the man of fafhion, and the man of bu- 
finefs, the pedant and the philofopher, fliould 
agree in their opinion upon any fpeculative fub- 
je& 5 upon the wide fubjeft of education they 
will probably differ eternally. It will there- 
fore be thought abfurd to require this union of 
opinion amongft the individuals of a family; but, 
Jet there be ever fo much difference in their pri- 
vate ppinions, they can furely difcufs any dis- 
puted point at leifure, when children are ab- 
fentj or they can in thefe arguments converfe 
in French, or in fome .language which their 
pupils do not underftand. The fame caution 
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ftould be obferved, as we juft now recommend- 
ed, with refpe& to acquaintance. It is much 
better, when any difficulties occur, to fend the 
children at once into, another room, and to tell 
them that we do fo, bdcaufe we have fomething 
to fay that we do not wifh them to hear, than 
to ihake faHe excufes to get rid of their com- 
pany, or to begin whifpering and difpiiting in 
their prefence. 

Thefe precautions are advifable whilft our 
pupils are young, before they are capable of 
comprehending arguments of this nature, and 
whilft their paffions are vehemently interefted 
on one fide or the other. As young people 
grow up, the greater variety of opinions they 
hear upon all fubje&s the better $ they will 
then form the habit of judging for themfelves: 
whilft they are very young they have not the 
means of forming corre£l judgments upon ab* 
ftra& fubjefts, nor are thefe the fubje&s upon 
which their judgment N can be properly exercifed; 
upon the fubjeS of education they cannot be 
competent judges, becaufe they cannot till they 
?re nearty educated have $ complete view Q$ 



\ 
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dtc means, fcor df the end ; betides this, n» 
awm is allowed to be judge in his own cafe. 

Some parents allow their children a vaft d^al 
of liberty whilft they are young, and refoai* 
them by abfolute authority when their reafpn is 
or ought to be a Sufficient guide for. their con- 
du£L The contrary practice will mate parent* 
much more beloved, and will make children 
both wifer and happier. Let no idle vifitor, 
no intrufive, injudicious friend, for pne mo- 
ment interfere to leflen the authority ,neceflaty 
for the purpofes of education. Let no weak 
jealoufy, no unfeafonahle love of command, re- 
ftrain young people after they are iufficiently 
reafonable to judge for themielves. In the 
choice of their friends, their acquaintance, in 
all the great and fmall affairs of life, Jet thesa 
have liberty in proportion as they acquire rea- 
fon. Fathers do not commonly interfere with 
their fons amufements, nor with the choice of 
their acquaintance, fo much as in the regular 
tion of their pecuniary affairs; but mothers, 
who have had any confiderahle fh&re in the 
pducakion^f hoys, are apt to nrnke miftaks* «$ 
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to the proper feafons for indulgence and control* 
They do not watch the moments when danger- 
ous prejudices and taftes begin t© be formed, 
they do not perceive how the flight conven- 
tions of acquaintance operate upon the ever 
open ear of childhood $ but when the age of 
paffion approaches, and approaches, as it ufu- 
ally does, in ftorms and tempeft, then all their 
maternal fears are fuddenly roufed, and their 
anxiety prompts them to ufe a thoufand inju- 
dicious and ineffe£lual expedients. 

A modern princefs, who had taken confider- 
able pains in the education of her fon, made 
both herfelf and him ridiculous by her anxiety 
Upon his introdu£tion into the world. She tra- 
velled about with him from place to place, to 
make him fee every thing worth feeing ; but he 
was not to ftir from her prefence ; fhe could 
not bear to have him out of fight or hearing. 
In all companies he was chaperoned by his mo- 
ther. Was he invited to a ball, fhe muft be 
invited alfo, or he could not accept of the in- 
vitation ; he muft"' go in the fame coach, and 
return in the fame coach with her. " J fhould 

3 
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" like extremely to dance another dance/' faid 
he one evening to his partner, " but you fee I 
u muft go 5 my mother is putting on her cloak." , 
The tall young man called for fome negus, and 
had the glafs at 'his lips, when his mamma 
called out in a ftirill voice, through a vifta of 
heads, " Eh ! My fon no drink wine ! My fon 
u like milk and water !" The fon was at this 
time at years of clifcretion. 



CHAPTER VI. 



ON TEMPER. 
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£ have already, in fpeaking of the early 
care of infants, fuggefted that the temper fhould 
be attended to frortn the moment of their birth. 
A negligent, a carelefs, a paffionate fervant, 
muft neceffarily injure the temper of a child. 
The firft language of an infant is intelligible 
only to its nurfe ; fhe can diftinguifh between 
the cry of pain, the note of ill-humour, or the 
roar of paffion. The cry of pain (hould be 
liftened to with the utmoft care, and every pof- 
fible means lhould be ufed to relieve the child's 
fufferings : but when it is obvious that he cries 
from ill-humour, a nurfe fhould not foothe him 
with looks of afFe&ion, thefe fhe fhould referve 
(for the moment when the ftorm is over. We 
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do not mean that infants fhould be fufFered to 
cry for a length of time without being regard- 
ed ; this would give them habits of ill-humour: | 
we only wifli that the nurfe would, as foon as 
poffible, teach the child that what he wants can 
be obtained without his putting himfelf in apaf- 
fion. Great care fhould be taken to prevent 
occafions for ill-humour ; if a nurfe negle&s her 
charge, or if (he be herfelf paffionate, the child 
will fuffer fo much pain, and fo many difap- 
pointments, that it mud be in a continual ftate 
of fretfulnefs. ^A n aftiye, cheerful, goocMiu- 
mour ed T intelligent nurfe, will make a child 
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good humoured by regular affectionate attend- )*♦*'"**', 
ance, by endeavouring to prevent all unnecef- u^r^/^i 
fary fufferings, and by quickly comprehending ' eJ[»A**y 
its language of figns. The beft humoured wo- z ***tS i ~ u 
man in the world, jf fee is ftupid, is not fit to 









have the care of a child ; the child will not be 
able to make her underftand any thing lefs than ' 
vociferation. By way of amufing the infant, 
fhe will fatigue hinx with her careffes ; without 
ever discovering the real caufe of hU woe, (he / 
will fing one univcrfal lullaby upon all occafions l 
to pacify hjr charge. 

fNc Afc* U0*u£ Ls fit*****'"**', ^J^^^tf* 
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It requires fome ingenuity to difcover the 
caufe and cure of thofe long and bud fits of cry* 
ing, which frequently arife from imaginary ap- 
prehenfions» A little boy of two years old ufed 
to cry violently when he Wakened in the middle 
of the night, and faw a candle in the room. 
As children are more apt to Cry when they wa- 
ken in the dark, pains were taken to difcover , 
the caufe of his uneafinefs: it was obferved that s 
the (hadow of the perfon who was moving about r 
in the room frightened him, and as foon as the 
caufe of his crying was found out, it was off 
to pacify him ; his fear of fliadows was effe&u- 
ally cured, by playfully fhewing him at differ- 
ent times that fhadows had no power to hurt 
him. 

H— — , about nine months old, when fhe 
firft began to obferve the hardnefs of bodies, let 
her hand fall upon a cat which had crept un- 
perceived upon the table ; fhe was furprifed and 
terrified by the unexpected fenfation of foftnefs; 
flie could not touch the cat, or any thing that 
felt like foftfur, without fhewing agitation, till 
fhe was near four years old, though every gen-> 
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tie means were ufed to conquer her antipathy > 
the antipathy was, however, cured at laft, by 
her having a wooden cat covered with fur for a 
plaything. 

A boy between four and five years old, H — , 
ufed to cry bitterly when he was left alone in a 
foom in which there were fome old family pic- 
tures. It was found that he was much afraid 
of thefe pi&ures : a maid, who took care of him, 
had terrified him with the notion that they 
would come to him, or that they were looking 
at him, and would be angry with him if he was 
Hot good. To cure him of his fear of pictures, 
a fmall fized portrait, which was not amongft 
the number of thofe which had frightened him, 
Was produced in broad day-light. A piece of 
cake was put upon this pi&ure, which the boy 
was defired to take ; he took it, touched the 
pi£ture, and was ihewn the canvafs at. the back 
of it, which, as it happened to be torn, ha 
could eafily identify with the painting : the pic- 
ture was then given to him for a plaything ; he 
made ufe of it as a table, and became very 
fond of it as foon as he was convinced that it 

Vol. I. R 
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was not alive, and that it could do him no fort 

of injury. 

By patiently endeavouring to difcover the 

caufes of terror in children, we may. probably 

prevent their tempers from acquiring many bad 

habits. It is fcarcely poflible for any one, who 

has not conftantly lived with a child, and who 

has not known the whole rife and progrefs of 

his little character, to trace the caufes of thefe 

« 
ftrange apprehenfious ; for this reafon a parent 

has advantages in the education of his child 
which no tutor or fchoolmafter can enjoy. 

A little boy was obferved to fhew figns of 
fear and diflike at hearing the found of a drum; 
to a ftranger fuch fear rnuft have feemed unac- 
countable, but thofe who lived with the 'child 
knew from what it arofe. He had -been ter- 
rified by the fight of a merry-andrew in a maflt, 
who had played upon a drum ; this was the 
firft time that he had heard the found of .a 
drum ; the found was aflbciated with fear, and 
continued to raife apprehenfion in the child's 
mind after he had forgotten the original caufe qf 
that apprehenfion. 
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We are well aware that we have laid ourfelves 
open to ridicule, by the apparently trifling 
anecdotes which have juft been mentioned ; but 
if we can fave one child from an hour *s un- 
neceffary ririfery, or one parent from an hour's 
anxiety, we fhall bear the laugh, we hope, with 
good humour. 

Young children, who have not a great num- 
ber of ideas, perhaps for that reafon affociate 
thofe which they acquire with tenacity ; they 
cannot reafon concerning general caufes $ tbey 
expeft that any event, which has once or twice 
followed another, Will always.* follow in the 
fame order ; they do not diftinguifh between 
proximate and remote caufes, between coinci- 
dences and the regular connexion of caufe and 
effefit ; hence children are fubjeft to feel hopes 
and fears from things which to us appear mat- 
ters of indifference. Suppofe, for inftance, 
that a child is very eager to go out to walk, 
that his mother puts on her gloves and her 
cloak, thefe being the ufual fignals that fhe is 
going out, he inftantly expe&s, if he has been 
accuftomed to accompany her, that he (hall 
R2 
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have the pleafure of walking out ; but if (he 
goes out, and forgets him, he is not only difap-? 
pointed at that moment, but the difappointr 
ipent, or, at leaft* fome indiftinft apprehenfion, 
yecurs to him, when he is in a iimilar fituation; 
the putting on of his mother's cloak and gloves 
are then circumftances of vaft importance to 
him, and create anxiety, perhaps tears, whilft 
to every other fpe£tator they are matters of 
total indifference. Every one, who has had 
any experience in the education of fucty chil- 
dren as are apt to form ftrong aflbciaiions, muft 
be aware that many of thofe fits of crying, 
which appear to arife folely from ill-humour, 
are occafioned by aflbciation. When thefe 
are fuffered to become habitual, they are ex- 
tremely difficult to ^conquer ; it is therefore beft 
to copquer them .as foon as poffible. If a child 
has, by any accident, been difpofed to cry at 
particular times in the day without any obvious 
..caufq, we fliould- at thofe hours engage his 
attention, occupy him, change the room he is 
in, or by any new circumftance break his habits. 
It will require, fome .penetration to difiinguilh 
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between involuntary tears, and tears of caprice ; 
but even when children are really crofs, it is 
not, whilftthey are veryyoung, prudent to let 
them wear out their ill-humour, as fome people, 
do, in total negleft.. Children, when they are 
left to weep infolitude, often continue in woe 
for a confiderable length of time, till the^r 
quite forget the original caufe of complaint, 
and they continue their convulfive fobs, and 
whining note of diftrefs, purely from inability to 
flop themfelves. 

Thushabits of ill-humour are contra&ed ; it 
is better, by a little well timed excitation, to 
turn the courfe of a child's thoughts, and to 
make him forget his trivial miferies. "The 
tear forgot as foon as fhed" is far better than 
the peevifh whine, or fullen lowering brow, 
which proclaims the unconquered fpirit of dif- 
content. 

Perhaps, from the anxiety which we have x 

expreffed to prevent the petty misfortunes, and 

unneceflary tears of children,, it may be fup- 

pofed that we are difpofed to humour them ; 

•fer from it. We know to w;ell that a humour* 

R3 
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ed child is one of the mod unhappy being* 
in the world ; a burthen to himfelf, and to 
his friends ; capricious, tyrannical, paflionate, 
peevifh, fallen, and felfiih. 

An only child runs a dreadful chance of 

' being fpoiled.- He is born a perfon of con- 
fequence s he foon difcovers his innate merit ; 
every eye is turned upon him the moment he 
enters the room $ his looks, his drefs-, his ap- 
petite, are all matters of daily concern to a 

. whole family; his wifhes are divined $ his 
wants are prevented ; his witty fayings are re- 
peated in his prefence ; his fmiles are court- 
ed -> his careffes excite jealoufy, and he foon 
learns how to avail himfelf of his central fitua- 
tion. His father and mother make him alter- 
nately their idol, and their plaything ; they do 
not think of educating, they think only of ad- 
miring him ; they imagine that he is unlike all 
other children ■ in the univerfe, and that his 
genius and his temper are independent of all 
cultivation. But when this little paragon of 
perfe£frori has two or three brothers and fifters, 
the fcene changes -, the man of confequence 
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dwindles into an infignificent little boy. We 
fliall hereafter explain more fully the danger 
of accuftoming children to a large (hare of our 
fympathy,; we hope that the economy of kind- 
nefs and careffes which we have recommend- 
ed will be found to increafe domeftic affe&ion, 
and to be effentially fervice^ble to the temper. 
In a future chapter, " On Vanity, Pride, and 
Ambition," fome remarks will be found on the 
ufe and abufe of the ftimuli of praife, emula- 
tion, and ambition. The precautions which 
we have already mentioned with refpeft to fer- 
yattts, and the methods that have been fuggeft- 
ed for inducing habitual and rational obedi- 
ence, will alfo, we hope, be' confidered as 
ferviceablte te the tempeT, as well as to the 
underftanding. Perpetual and contradictory 
commands and prohibitions not only make 
children difobfecjient* but fretful, peevilh, and 
paffionate, 

Idlenefe amongft children, as amongft men, 
}s the root of all evil* and leads to no evil more 
certainly than to ill-temper. It is faid * that 
# By Mr, Townfend, in his Travels into Spain. 
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the late kijjg of Spain was always fo crbfs during 
Paffion week, when he was obliged to abftaia 
from his favourite amufement of hunting, that 
none of his courtiers liked to approach his ma- 
jefty. There is a great fimilarity between the 
condition of a prince flattered by his courtiers, 
and a child humoured by his family ; and we 
may obferve, that both the child and prince are 
moft intolerable to their dependants and friends, 
when any of their daily amufements are inter? 
rupted. It is not that the amufements are in. 
themfelves dfelightful, but the pains and penal? 
ties of idlenefs are infupportable. We have 
endeavoured to provide a variety of occupations, 
as well as of amufements, for our young pupils, 
that they may never know the mifery of the 
Spanifh monarch. When children are occur 
pied, they are independent of other people, they 
ard not obliged to watch for cafual entertain-? 
ment from thofe who happen to be unemployed, 
or Who chance to be in a humour to play with 
them ; they have fome agreeable objeft contk 
nually in view, and they feel fatisfied with 
themfelves. They will not torment every body 

3 
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in the houfe with inceflant requefts. " .May ,1 
€€ have this ? Will you give me that ? May 
Cf I go out to fee fuch a thing ? When will it 
' '< be dinner-time ? When will it be tea-time ? 
." When will it be time for me to go to fupper?" 
are the impatient queftions of a child who is 
fretful from having nothing to do. Idle chil- 
dren are eternal petitioners, and the refufals 
they meet with perpetually irritate their temper. 
With refpeft to requefts in general, we fhould 
either grant immediately what a child defires, 
or we fhould give a decided refufal. The ftate. 
of fufpenfe is not eafily borne ; the propriety or 
impropriety of the requeft fhould decide us ei- 
ther to grant, or to refufe it; and we fhould not 
fet the example of caprice, or teach our pupils 
the arts of courtiers, who w r atch the humour of 
tyrants. If we happen to \>e bufy, and a child 
comes with an eager requeft about fome trifle, 
it is eafy fo far to command our temper as to 
anfwer, *? I am bufy, don't talk to me now," 
ipftead of driving the petitioner away with harfh 
Ippks, and a peremptory refufal, which make 
fcs great m ijnpreffioi* as harfh worcjs. If we 
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are reafonable, the child will foon learn to ap« 
ply to us at proper times. By the fame fteady, 
gentle conduft, we may teach him to manage 
his love of talking with discretion, and may 
prevent thofe ineffeftual exhortations to filence, 
which irritate the temper of the vivacious pu- 
pil. Expoftulations, and angry exclamations, 
will not fo effeftually command from our pu- 
pils temperance of tongue, as their own con-? 
vi£Hon that they are more likely to gain atten* 
tion from their friends, if they choqfe properly 
their feafpns for converfation. 

To prevent, we cannot too often repeat it* i* 
better than to punifti ; without humouring chik 
dren, that is to fay, without yielding to their 
caprices, or to their willy we may prevent many 
of thofe little inconveniences which teafe and 
provoke the temper •> acute pain can be endured 
with fortitude, but any continjied irritation ex* 
haufts our patience. 

We have fometimes feen' children become 
fretful from the conftant teafing efF<p£t of fome 
flight inconveniences in their drefs > we have 
pitied poor little boys^ who were continuity 

4 
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exhorted to produce their handkerchiefs, rand 
who could fcarcely ever get thefe handkerchief^ 
out of the tight pockets into which they had 
t>een fluffed ; into fuch pockets the hand can 
never enter, or withdraw itfelf, without as 
much difficulty as Trenck had in getting rid of 
his handcuffs. The torture of tight fhoes, of 
back-boards, collars, and flocks, we hope, is 
nearly abandoned ; furely all thefe are -unnecet 
fary trials ' of fortitude ; they exhauft that pa- 
tience which might be exercifed upon things of 
confequence. Count Rumford tells us, that 
he obferved a {hiking melioration in the temper 
of all the mendicants in the eftablffhment at 
Munich, when they were relieved from the 
conftant torments of rags and vermin. 

Some people imagine that early fufferings, 
that a number of fmall inconveniences, habitual 
feverity of reproof, and frequent-contradi&ion 
and difappointment, inure children to pain, and 
confequently improve their temper. Early fuf- 
ferings, which are neceffary and inevitable, 
jnay improve children in fortitude $ but the con- 
£adi£tions and disappointments, which arife 
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immediately from the will of others, have, not 
the fame effeft. Children, where their own in- 
terefts are concerned, foon diftinguifti between 
thefe two claffes of evils 5 they fubmit patiently 
when they know that it would be in vain to 
ftruggle -, they murmur and rebel, if they dare, 
whenever they feel the hand of power prefs 
upon them capricioufly. We flbould not invent 
trials of temper for our pupils -, if they can bear 
with good humour the common courfe of 
events, we fliould be fatisfied. 

** I tumbled down, and I bored it very well," 
laid a little boy of three years old with a look 
of great fatisfa&ign. If this little boy had been 
thrown down on purppfe by his parents as a 
trial of temper, it probably would not have 
been borne fo well. As to inconveniences, in 
general.it is rather a fign of indolence than a 
proof of good temper in children, to fubmit to 
them quietly ; if they can be remedied by exer^ 
tion, why fliould they be pafTively endured ? 
If they cannot be remedied, undoubtedly it is 
then better to abftratt the attention from them 
as jnuch as pcffible, •becaufc this is the only 
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method of leflening the pain- Children ihould 
be affifted in making this diftin&ion, by our 
applauding their exertions when they ftniggle 
againft unneceffary evil, by our commending 
their patience whenever they endure inevitable 
pain without complaints. 

Illnefs, for inftance, is an inevitable evil- 

To prevent, children from becoming peevifc, 

when they are ill, we fhould give our pity and 

fympathy with an increafed appearance of af- 

feftion, whenever they bear their illnefs with 

patience. No artifice is neceffary, we need 

not affett any increafe of pity ; patience and 

good humour in the fufferer naturally excite 

the affeSion and efteem of the.fpe&ators. The 

felf-complacency, which the, young patient muft 

feel from a fenfe of his own fortitude, and the 

perception that he commands the willing hearts 

of all who attend him, are really alleviations of 

his bodily fufferings ; the only alleviations 

which, in fome cafes, can poffibly be afforded. 

The attention which is thought neceffary in 
learning languages often becomes extremely 
painful to the pupils, and the temper is often 
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hurt by ineffeftual attempts to improve the tin* 
derftanding. We have endeavoured to explain 
the methods of managing the attention of chil- 
dren with the leafi: poflible degree of pain. 
Yefterday a little boy of three years old, W — ^ 
was learning his alphabet from his father ; after 
he had looked at one letter for fome time with 
great attention, he raifed his eyes, and with a 
look of much good humour, faid to his father, 
** It makes me tired to ftand." His father 
feated him upon his keee, and faid that he did 
wifely in telling what tired him : the child, the 
moment he was feated, fixed his Attentive eyes 
again upon his letters with frefli eagernefs, and 
fucceeded* Surely it was not humouring this 
boy to let him fit down when he was tired. If 
we teach a child that our affiftance is to be pur- 
chafed by fretful entreaties ; if we {hew hin^ 
that we are afraid of a ftorm, he will make ufe 
of our apprehenfions to accomplifh his purpofes. 
On the contrary, if ,he finds that we can fteadily 
refill his tears and ill-humour, and efpecially if 
we fhew indifference upon the occafion, he 
will perceive that he had better dry his tears, 
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fofpend his rage, and try how far good-humour 
will prevail* Children* who in every little di£ 
ficulty ate afMed by others, really believe that 
others ate in fault whenever this affi fiance is not 
immediately offered* Look at a humoured 
child, trying to pufh a chair along the carpet ; 
if a wrinkle in the carpet flops his progrefs, he 
either beats the chair, or inftantly turns with an 
angry appealing look to his mother fof. affiftance ; 
and if fhe does not get up to help him, he will 
cry. Another boy, who has not beea humour* 
ed, will neither beat the chair, nor angrily look 
round for help - 9 but he will look immediately 
to fee what it is that flops the chair, and when 
he fees the wrinkle in the carpet, he will either 
level or furmbunt the obftacle ; during this 
whole operation he will not feel in the leaft in- 
clined tq cry. Both thefe children might have 
bad precifely the fame original flock of patience,, 
but by different management the one would be- 
come paffiona'e and peevifh, the other both 
good-humoured and perfevering. The pleafure 
of fuccefs pays children, as well as men, for 
long toil and labour. Succefs is the proper re- 
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ward of perfeverarice; but if we fometimes car* 
pricioufly grant, and fometimes refufe our help/ 
our pupils cannot learn this important truth, 
and they imagine that fuccefs depends upon 
the will of others, and not upon their own ef- 
forts. A child educated by a fairy, who fome- 
times came with magic aid to perform her tafks, 
and who was fometimes deaf to her call> Would 
neceflarily become ill-humoured. 

Several children, who were reading "' Everi- 
* € ings at home," obferved that in the ftory of 
Juliet and the fairy Order, " it was wrong to 
" make the fairy come whenever Juliet cried, 
€C and could not do her tafk, becaufe that was 
c< the way, faid the children, to make the little 
<c girl ill-humoured/* 

We have formerly obferved that children, 
who live much with companions of their own 
age, are under but little habitual reftraint as to 
their tempers; they quarrel, fight, and fhake 
hands $ they have long and loud altercations, 
in which the ftrongeft voice often gets the bet- 
ter. It does not improve the temper to be over- 
borne by petulance and clamour s even mild, 
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fenfible children, will learn to be pofitive if 
they converfe with violent dunces. In private 
families, where children mix in the fociety of 
perfons of different ages, who encourage them 
to converfe without referve, they may meet with 
exa£t juftice $ they may fee that their refpeftive 
talents, and good qualities, are appreciated; 
they may acquire the habit of arguing, without 
difputing, and they may learn thkt fpecies of 
mutual forbearance in trifles, as well as in mat- 
ters of confequence, which tends fo much to 
domeftic happinefs. Dr. Franklin, in one of 
his letters to a young female friend, after an- 
fwering fome queftions which (he had afked 
him, apparently referring to an argument which 
had pa(Ted fome time before, concludes with x 
this comprehenfive compliment : c€ So, you fee, 
u I think you had the beft of the argument ; 
" and, as you gave it up in complaifance to the 
t€ company, I think you had alfo the beft of the 
« difpute" When young people perceive that 
they gain credit by keeping their temper in con- 
verfation, they will not be furious for vi&ory, 
Vol.1. S 
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tecaufe moderation, during the time of battfe* 

• - -' - 
can alone entitle them to the honours of a tri^ 

umph* 

It is particularly neceflaiy for girls to acquire 
command of temper in arguing, becaufe much 
of the effeft of their powers of reasoning, and 
of their wit* when they grow up* will depend 
upon the gentlenefs and good-humous with 
which they conduft themfelves. A woman* 
whor fhould attempt to thunder like Demofthe- 
nes, would not find her eloquence increafe her 
domeftfc happinefs. We by no means wifh that 
women fhould yield their better judgment to 
their fathers of hufbands; but, without, ufing 
any of that debafing cunning which Rouffeai* 
recommeads,. they may fupport the caufe of 
reafon with all the graces of female gentlenefs* 

A man in a furious paflion is terrible to his 
enemies, but a woman in a paffion is difgufling, 
to her friends ; flie lofes the refpeft due 'to her 
fex, and (he has not mafculine ftrength and 
courage to. enforce, any other fpecies of refpe£h 
Thefe circumftances fhould be confidered by 
writers who advife that no difference fhould he 
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made itt the education of the two (exes* We 
cannot help thinking that their happinefs is of 
more conference than their fpeculative rights, 
and we wifh to educate women fo that they 
may be happy in the fituations in which they 
are moft likely to be placed. So much depends 
Upon the temper of women, that it ought to be 
moft carefully 'cultivated in early life 5 girls 
fliould be more inured to reftraint than boys, 
becaufe they are likely to meet with more re- 
ftraint in fociety. Girls fliould learn the habit 
of bearing flight reprooft ; but then they fhould 
always be permitted to date their arguments, 
and they fliould perceive that juftice is fhewn 
to them, and that they increafe the affeftion and 
efteem of their friends by command of temper. 
Many paffionate men are extremely good-na- 
tured, and make amends for their extravagan- 
cies by their candour, and their eagernefs to 
pleafe thofe whom .they have injured during 
their fits of anger. It is faid that the fervants 
of Dean Swift ufed to throw themfelves in his 
way whenever he was in a paflion, becaufe 
they knew thatshis geperofity would recompenfe 
S2 
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them for {landing the full fire of his anger. A 
woman, who permitted herfelf to treat her fer- 
vants with ill-humour, and who believed that 
Ihe could pay them for ill ufage, would make 
a very bad miftrefs of a family ; her hufband 
and her children would fuffer from her ill tem- 
per, without being recompenfed for their mi- 
fery. We fhould not let girls imagine that they 
can balance ill-humour by fome good quality 
or accomplifhment, becailfe, in fa£t, there are 
none which can fupply the want of temper in 
the female fex. 

A juft idea of the nature of dignity, oppofed 
to what is commonly called fpirit, fhould be 
given early to our female pupils. Many wo- 
men, who are not difpofed to violence of tem- 
per, affefl: a certain degree of petulance, and & 
certain ftubbornnefs of opinion, merely becaufe 
they imagine that to be gentle, is to be mean, 
and that to Men to reafon, is to be deficient 
in fpirit. 

Enlarging the underftanding of young wo- 
men will prevent them from feeling thofe trifling 
vexations which irritate thofe who have none 
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but trifling obje&s. We have obferved that 
concerted trials of temper are not advantageous 
for very young children -, thofe trials, which 
are fometimes prepared for pupils at a more ad- 
vanced period of education, are not always 
more happy in their confequences, We make 
trifles appear important, and then we are fur- 
prifed that they are thoxjght fo, 

Lord Kaimes tells us that he was acquainted 
with a gentleman who, though otherwife a 
man of good underftanding, did not fhew his 
good fenfe in the education of his daughters 
temper. " He had," fays Lord Kaimes, 
" three comely daughters, between twelve and 
" fifteen, and to inure them to bear difap- 
" pointments, he would propofe to make a vifit, 
" which he knew would delight them. The 
" coach was befpoke, $nd the young ladies, 
" completely armed for conqueft, were ready 
" to take their feats. But, behold! their father 
" had changed his mind. This, indeed, was 
" a difappointment; but as it appeared to pro- 
" ceed from whim, or caprice, it might four 
** their temper, inftead of improving it,*'* 
* J^prd Kairnes, p, jog. 
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But why fhould a vifit be made a matter of 
fuch mighty confequence to girls ? Why fhould 
it be a difappointment to ftay at home f and wby 
fhould Lord Kaimes advife, that difappoint- 
ments fhould be made to appear the ■effedts of 
chance? This method, of making things ap- 
pear to be what they are not, we cannot too 
often reprobate; it will not have better fuccefs 
in the education of the temper, than in the 
management of the underftanding ; it will ruin 
one or the other, or both : even when promifes 
are made with perfeft good faith to young 
people, the ftate of fufpenfe which they create 
is not ferviceable to the temper, and it is ex- 
tremely difficult to promife proper rewards. 
The celebrated Serena eftablifhed her reputation 
for gopd temper without any vary fevere trials, 
Oijr ftandard of female excellence is evidently 
changed fihge the days of Grifelda;.biit wq 
^re inclined to think that, even in thefe dege-r . 
nerate days, public amufements would npt fiH 
the female imagination, if they were not early 
yeprcfented as fuch charging things, fuch 
great rewards, to girls, by their imprudent; 
friends. 
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The temper depends much upon the under- * 
Handing, and whenever we give our pupils, 
whether male or female, falfe ideas of pleafure, 
we prepare for them innumerable caufes of 
difcpntent ** You ought to be above fuch 
<€ things ! You ought not to let yourfelf be vex- 
4< ed by fuch trifles !" are common expreflions, 
Which do not immediately change the irritated 
perfon's feelings. You muft alter the habits of 
thinking, you muft change the view of the 
objeft, before you can alter the feelings. Sup- 
pofe a girl has from- the converfation of all her 
acquaintance learned to imagine, that there is 
fome vaft pleafure in going to a mafquerade: it 
is in vain to tell her, in the moment that flie is 
difappointed about her mafquerade drefs, that 
" it is a trifle, and fhe ought to be above tri- 
" fles." She cannot be above them at a mo* 
foent's warning; but if (he had never been in- 
fpired with a violent defire to go to a mafque- 
rade, the difappointment would really appear 
trifling. We may calculate the probability of 
'any perfon's mortification by obferving the vehe- 
mence of his hopes; thus we are led to ob- 

S 4 
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ferve, that the imagination influences the tem- 
per. Upon this fubje& we fljall fpeak more 
fully when we treat of Imagination and Judg- 
ment. 

To meafure the degrees of indulgence which 
may be fafe for any given pupils, we muft at- 
tend to fhe effeSt produced by pleafure upon 
their imagination and temper. If a fmall dimi- 
nution of their ufual enjoyments difturbs them, 
they have been rendered not too happy, but 
too fufceptible. Happy people, who have re- 
fources in their own power, do not feel every 
flight variation in external circumftances. We 
may fafely allow children to be as happy as 
they poflibly can be without facrificing the 
future to the prefent. Such profperity will not 
enervate their minds. 

We make this affertion with fome confidence, 
becaufe experience has in many inftances con- 
firmed our opinion. Amongft a large family of 
children, who have never been tormented with 
artificial trials of temper, and who have been 
made as happy as it was in the power of their 
parents to make them, there is not one ill-tem- 
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pered child. We have examples every day be- 
fore us of different ages from three years old to 
fifteen. 

Before parents adopt either Epicurean or 
Stoical doftrines in the education of the temper, 
it may be prudent to calculate the probabilities 
of the good and evil, which their pupils are 
likely to meet with in life/ The Sybarite, 
whofe night's reft was difturbed by a doubled 
rofe leaf, deferves to be pitied almoft as much 
as the young man who, when he was benighted 
in the fnow, was reproached by his fevere fa- 
ther for hkving colle&ed a heap of fnow to 
make himfelf a pillow. Unlefs we could for 
ever enfure the bed of rofes to our pupils, we 
fhould do very imprudently to make it early 
necefTary to their repofe; unlefs the pillow of 
fnow is likely to be their lot, we need not in- 
ure them to it from their infancy. 



CHAPTER VII. 
ON OBEDIENCE. 



0j 



^EDIENCE has been often called the 
virtue of childhood. How far it is entitled to 
the name of virtue we need not at prefent flop 
to examine s obedience is expe&ed from chil- 
dren long before they can reafon upon the juf- 
tice of our commands ; confequently it n[iuft be 
taught as a habit. By affociating pleafure with 
thofe things which we firft defire children to 
do, we fliould make them peceffarily like to 
obey , on the contrary, if we be^in by order- 
ing them to do what is difficult and difagres- 
able to them, they muft difli^ke obedience. The 
poet feems to underftand this fubjeft when he 
fays, 

\ *' Or bid her wear your necklace rowed with pearl, 

** You'll find your Fanny an obedient girl*." 

* Elegy on an old Beauty. Parnelx.. 



/ 
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The tafte for a necklace rowed with pearl is 
not thejfr/? tafte even in girls that we fliould 
wifh to cultivate; but the poet's principle is 
good, notwithftanding. Bid your child do 
things that are agreeable to him, and you may 
be fure of his obedience. Bid a hungry boy eat 
apple pye. Order a fhiverin]j urchin to warm 
himfelf at a good fire ; defire him to go to bed 
when you fee him yawn with fatigue, and by 
fuch feafonable commands you will foon form 
affociations of pleafure in his mind, with the 
voice and tone of authority. This tone fliould. 
never be threatening, or alarming ; it fliould be 
gentle, but decided. Whenever it becomes 
,neceflary that a child fliould do what he feels 
difagreeable, it is better to make him fubmit 
at once to neceflity, than to create any doubt' 
arid ftruggle in his mind by leaving him a pof- 
Ability of refiftance. Suppofe a little boy wifhes 
to fit up later than the hour at which you thinly 
proper that he fliould go to bed, it is moft pru* 
dent to take him to bed at the appointed time 
without faying one word to him, either in the 
\yay of entreaty or command. If you entreat, 
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you give the child an idea that he has it in 
his power to refufe you : if you command, and 
he does not inftantly obey, you hazard your au- 
thority, and you teach him that he can fuccefs- 
fully fet his will in oppofition to yours. The 
boy wiflies to fit' up ; he fees no reafon, in the 
moral fitnefs of things, why he fhould go to 
bed at one hour more than at another, all he 
perceives is, that fuch is your will. What 
does he gain by obeying you ? Nothing ; he 
lofes the pleafure of fitting up half an hour 
longer. How can you then expe£t, that he 
fhould in confequence of thefe reafonings give 
up his obvious immediate intereft, and mpch 
off to bed heroically at the word of command ? 
Let him not be put to the trial ; when he has 
for fome time been regularly taken to bed at 
a fixed hour, he will acquire the habit, of 
thinking that he muft go at that hour : affoci- 
ation will make him expeft it, and if his ex^ 
perience has been uniform, he will, without 
knowing why, think it necefTary that he fhould 
do as he had been ufed to do. When the 
habit of obedience to cuftomary neceflity }$ 
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thus formed, we may without much rifk en- 
graft upon it obedience to the voice of authori- 
ty. For inftance when the boy hears the clock 
ftrike, the ufual fignal for his departure, 
you may, if you fee that he is habitually ready 
to obey this fignal, affociate your commands 
with that to which he has already learned to 
pay attention. " Go j it is time that you 
w fhould go to bed now," will only feem to thg 
child a confirmation of the fentence already 
pronounced by the clock % by degrees, yout 
commands, after they have been regularly re- 
peated, when the child feels no hope of eva- 
ding them, will, even in new circumftances, 
have from iflbriation the power* of compelling 
obedience. 

Whenever we defire a child to do any thing, 
we fhould be perfectly certain, not only that it 
is a thing which he is capable of doing ; but 
alfo, that it is fomethifig we can, in cafe it 
comes to that ultimate argument, force him to 
do; You cannot oblige a child to ftand up, 
if he has a mind to fit down , or to walk, if he 
4 
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does not chufe to exert his mufcles for that 
purpofe: but you can abfolutely prevent 
him from touching whatever you defjre him 
not to meddle with, by your fuperior ftrength. 
It is beft then to begin with prohibitions, 
with fuch prohibitions as you can, and will 
fteadily perfevere to enforce : if you are 
not exaft in requiring obedience, you will 
never obtain it either by perfuafion or authori- 
ty. As it will require a confiderable portion of 
time and unremitting attention, to enforce 
the pun£tual obfervance of a variety of prohi* 
bitions, it will, for your own fake, be moft pru- 
dent to iffue as few edifts as pofljble, and to 
be fparing in the ufe of the imperative mood. 
It will, if you calculate the trouble you muft 
take day after day to watch pour pupil, coft you 
lefs to begin by arranging every circumftance 
in your power, fo as to prevent the neceffity 
of trufting to laws what ought to be guarded 
againft by precaution. Do you, for inftance, 
wifh to prevent jour fon from breaking a beau- 
tiful china jar in your drawing room ; inftead 
of forbidding him to touch it, put it out of his 
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Teach* Would you prevent your fon from 
talking to fervants* let your houfe, in the firfl: 
place, be fo arranged, that he fhall never be 
obliged to pafs through any rooms where he 
is likely to meet with fervants; let all his wants 
be gratified without their interference j let him 
be able to get at his hat without afking the 
footman to reach it for him, from its inacceflible 
height*.- The fimple expedient of hanging 
the hat in a place where the boy can reach it> 
will fave you the trouble of continually repeat- 
ing, " Don't afk William, child, to reach your 
hat -, ran't you. come and afk me ?" 1fes, the 
boy tan come and afk* you - y but if you are 
bufy, you will not like to go in queft of the hat $ 
your reluftance will poffibly appear in your 
countenance, and the child, who unaerftands 
the language of looks better than that of words', 
will clearly comprehend that you are difpleafed 
with him at the veryinftant that he is fulfilling 
the letter pf the law. 

A lady, who was fond of having her houfe 
well arranged, difcovered, to the amazement 
of her acquaintance, the art of making" all her 
* Rouffeau. 
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fervants keep every thing in its place. Even 
in the kitchen, from the moft minute article to 
the moft unwieldy, every thing was invariably 
to be found in its allotted ftation $ the fervants 
were thought miracles of obedience ; but, in 
faft, they obeyed becaufe it was the eafieft 
thing they could poflibly do. Order was made 
more conveniennt to them than diforder, and, 
with their utmoft ingenuity to fave themfelves 
trouble, they could not invent places for every 
thing more appropriate than thofe which had 
been affigned by their miftrefs's legiflative 
ceconomy. In the fame manner we may fe- 
cure the orderly obedience of children without 
exhaufting their patience or our own. Rouf- 
feau advifes, that children fhoiild be governed 
folely by the neceffity of circumftances ; but 
when he had the management of a refra&ory 
child, he found himfelf obliged to invent and 
arrange a whole drama, by artificial experience 
to convince his little pupil, that he had better 
not walk out in the fireets of Paris alone ; and 
that, therefore, he fhould wait till his tutor 
could conveniently accompany him. Rouffeau 
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had prepared the neighbours on each fide of 
the ftreet to make proper fpeeches as his pupil 
paffed by their doors, which alarmed and piqued 
the boy effectually. At length the child was 
met, at a proper time, by a friend who had 
been appointed to watch him ; and thus he was 
brought' home fubmiffive-. This fcene, as Rouf- 
feau obferves, was admirably well performed*; 
but what occafion could tjiere be for fo much 
contrivance and deceit ? If his pupil had not 
been uncommonly deficient in penetration, he 
would foon have difcovered his preceptor in 
fome of his artifices ; then adieu both to obe- 
dience and confidence. A falfe idea of the 
pleafures of liberty milled Rouffeau. Children 
have not our abftra£l ideas of the pleafures of 
liberty ; they do not, until they have fuffered 
from ill-judged reftraints, feel any ftrong defire 
to exercife what we call free will ; liberty is, 
with them, the liberty of doing certain fpecific 
things which they have found to be agreeable ; 
liberty is not the general idea of pleafure, in 
Vol. I. T , 

* Emilius, vol. i, p. 33-. 
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doing whatever they will to do. Roufleau 
defires, that we JJwuld not let our pupil know 
that in doing our icill he is obedient to us. But 
why ? Why Ihould we not let a child know the 
truth ?" If we attempt to conceal it, we fhatt 
"only get into endlefs abfurdities and difficulties- • 
Lord Kaimes tells us, that he was acquainted 
with a couple, who in the education of their 
family purfued as much as poflible Roufleau's 
plan. One evening," as the father was playing 
at chefs with a friend, one of his children, a 
boy of about four years old> took a piece from 
the board, and ran away to play with it. The 
father, whofe principles would not permit him 
to aflert his right to his own cheffman, began 
to bargain for his property with his fon. " Har- 
" ry," (aid he, " let 'us have back the man, 
" and there's an apple for you." The apple 
was foon devoured, and the child returned to 
the chefs board, and kidnapped another cheff- 
man. What this man's ranfom might be we 
are not yet informed; but Lord Kaimes tell us, 
that the father was obliged to fufpend his game 
at chefs till his fon was led away to his fupper. 
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t)oe& it feem juft, that parents (hduld become 
flaves to the liberties of their children ? If one 
let of beings or another fhould facrifice a por- 
tion of happinefs, furely, thofe who are v the 
inoft ufeful, and the moft capable of increafing 
the knowledge and the pleafures of life, have 
fome claim to a preference; and when the 
power is entirely in their own hands, it is moft 
probable that they will defend their own inte* 
refts. We fhall not, like many who have fpokeri 
of RoufleaUj ileal from him after having abufed 
him ; his remarks upon the abfurd and tyranni- 
cal reftraints which are continually impofedupon 
children by the folly of nurfes and fervants, or 
by the imprudent anxiety df parents and pre- 
ceptorS) are excellent $ whenever Rouffeau is 
in the right, his 'eloquence is irrefiftiblfc. 

To determine what degree of obedience it is 
juft to require from children, we muft always 
confider what degree of reafon they poflefs : 
Whenever we can ufe reafgn, we fhould never 
ufe force 5 it is only whilft children are too 
young to comprehend reafon*, that we fhould 
T2 
* Vol. i. page 59, 
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expe£t from them implicit fubmiflidn. The 
means which have been pointed out for teach- 
ing the habit of obedience, muft not be depend- 
ed upon for teaching any thing more thari the 
mere habit. When children begin to reafon, 
they do not aft merely from habit ; they will 
not be obedient at this age, unlefs their under- 
ftanding is convinced that it is for their advan- 
tage to be fo. Wherever we can explain the 
reafons for any of our requefts, we fhould at- 
tempt it ; but whenever thefe cannot be fully ex- 
plained, it is fetter not to give a partial expla- 
nation ; it will be bed to fay fteadily, " You 
f< cannot underftand this now, you will per- 
€€ haps underftand it fome time hence." When- 
ever we tell children, that we forbid them to 
do fuch and fuch things for any particular rea- 
fon, we muft take care that the reafon affigned 
is adequate, and that it will in all cafes hold 
good. For inftance, if we forbid a boy to eat 
unripe fruit becanfe it will make him ill, and if 
afterwards the boy fhould eat fome unripe 
goofeberries without feeling ill in confequence 
of his difobedience> he will doubt the truth of 
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the perfon who prohibited unripe fruit -, he will 
rather truft his own partial experience than any 
affertions. The idea of hurting his health is a 
general idea, which he does not yet compre- 
hend. It is more prudent to keep him out of 
the way of unripe goofeberries, than to hazard 
at once his obedience and his integrity. AYe 
need not expatiate farther; the inftance we 
have given may be readily applied to all cafes 
in which children have it in their power to dif- 
obey with immediate impunity, and, what is 
ftill more dangerous, with the certainty of ob- 
taining immediate pleafurg. The gratification 
of their fenfes, and the defire of bodily exerr 
eife, ought never to be unneceffarily reftrained. 
Our pupils fhould diftinSly perceive, that we 
' wifli to make them happy, and every inftance, 
in wfiich they difppyer that obedience has really 
made them happier, will be more in our favour, 
than all the le&ures we could preach. Frqqv 
the paft they will judge of the future y children, 
who have for many yea^s experienced, that 
their parents halve exaSed obedience only to 
fuch coipmands as proved to be ultimately w^e 
T3 * 
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and beneficial, will furely be difpofed fron* 
habit, from gratitude* and yet more from pru^ 
dence, to confult their parents in all the mate- 
rial a&ions of their lives, 

We may obferve, that the fpirit of contra^ 
difiion, which fometimes breaks out in young 
people the moment they are able to a£t for 
themfelves, arifes frequently from flight caufes 
in their early education. Children, who have 
experienced, that fubmiflion to the will of 
others has conftantly made them unhappy, will 
neceffarily, by reafoning inverfely, imagine, that 
felicity confifts in following their own free 
will. 

The French poet Boileau was made very un-> 
happy by negleft and reftraint during his edu- 
cation; when he grew up, he never would 
agree with thofe who talked to him of tha 
pleafures of childhood *. " Peut on," difoit ce 
poete amoureux de l'independance, " ne pas 
w regarder comme un grand malheur le cha- 
€t grin continuel et particulier a cet age de ne 

%HiftoriedesMembres de 1' Academic, par M. <TAlepa- 
fcert, Toqie troifieme, p. 14, 
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€€ jamais faire fa volonte?" It was in vain, 
continues his biographer, to bpaft to him of the 
advantages of this happy conftraint, which 
faves youth from fo many follies. " What fig- 
<€ nifies our knowing the value of our chains 
** when we have fhaken them off, if we feel 
* c nothing but their weight whilft we wear 
" them ?" the galled poet ufed to reply. Nor 
did Boileau enjoy his freedom, though he 
thought with fuch horror of his flavery. He de- 
clared, that if he had it in his choice, either to 
be born again upon the hard conditions of 
again going through his childhood, or , not to 
exift, he would rather not exift : but he was 
not happy during any period of his exiftence ; 
he quarrelled with all the feafons of life ; " all 
" feemed to him equally difagreeable : youth, 
u manhood, and old age, are each fubjeft, he 
" obferved, to impetuous paflions, to care, and 
* c to infirmities." Hence we may conclude, 
that the feverity of his education had not fuc- 
ceeded in teaching him to fubmit philofophi- 
cally to neteflity, jior yet in giving him much 
enjoyment from that liberty which he fo much 
T4 
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coveted. Thus it too often happens, that an 
imaginary value is fet upon the exercife of the 
free will by thofe, who during their childhodd 
have fuffered under injudicious reftri£tions. 
Sometimes. the love of free will is fo uncontrol- 
ably excited, even during childhood, that it 
breaks out, unfortunately, both for the pupils 
and the preceptors, in the formidable fhape of 
obftinacy. 

Of all the faults to which children are fub- 
je&, there is none which is more difficult to 
cure, or more eafy to prevent, than bbftinacy. 
As it is early obferved by thofe who are. en- 
gaged in education, it is fometimes fuppofed 
to be inherent in the temper ; but, fo far from 
being naturally obftinate, infants fhow thofe 
ftrong propenfities to fympathy and imitation, 
which prepare them for an oppofite charafter. 
The folly -of the nurfe, however, makes an in~ 
temperate ufe of thefe happy propenfities. She 
perpetually torments the child to exert himfelf 
for her amufement, all his fenfes and all his 
mufcles Ihe commands. He muft fee, hear, 
' {alk, or be filent, move or be ftill, when fhe 
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thinks proper; and often with the defire of 
amufing her charge, or of (hewing him off to 
the company, flie difgufts him with voluntary 
exertion. , Before young children have com- 
pletely acquired the ufe of their limbs, they 
cannot perform feats of activity or of dexterity 
at a trioment's warning. Their mufcles do not 
inftantaneoufly obey their will ; the efforts they 
make are painful to themfelves % the awkward- 
nefs ©f their attempts is painful to others ; the 
delay of the body is often miftaken for the re- 
luctance of the mind^ and the impatient tutor 
pronounces the child to be obftinate, whilft all 
the time he may be doing his utmoft to obey, 
Inftead of growing angry with the helplefs 
child, it would be furely more wife to affift his 
feeble and inexperienced efforts. If we prefs 
him to make unfuccefsful attempts, we fhall 
affociate pain both with voluntary exertion and 
with obedience. 

Little W (a boy of three years old) was 

one day afked by his father to jump. The 
boy flood flock ftill. Perhaps he .did not 
know the meaning of the word jump. The 
father, inftead of prefling him farther, afked 
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feveral other children who happened to be in 
the room to jump, and he jumped along with 
them ; all this was done playfully. The little 
boy looked on filently for a fhort time, and 
feemed much pleafed. €C Papa jumps !" he ex- 
claimed. His brother L lifted him up 

two or three times ; and he then tried to jump, 
and fucceeded : from fympathy he learned the 
command of the mufcles which were neceffaty 
to his jumping, and to his obedience. If this 
boy had been importuned, or forced to exert 
himfelf, he might have beert thus taught obfti- 
nacy, merely from the imprudent impatience of 
the fpe&ators. The reluftanpe to ftop when a 
, child is once in motion, is often miftaken for 
obftinacy : when he is running, finging, laugh- 
ing/or talking, if you fuddenly command him 
to ftop, he cannot inftantly obey you. If we 
refleft upon our own minds, we may perceive, 
that we cannot' without confiderable effort turn 
our thoughts fuddenly from any fubjeft on 
which we have been long intent. If we have 
been long in a carriage, thenoife.of the wheels 
founds in our ear, and We feem to be yet going 
on after the carriage has flopped. We do not 
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pretend to found any accurate reafoning upon 
analogy, but we may obferve, that the difficulty 
with which our minds are flopped or put in 
motion, refembles the vis inertia of body, 

^ff — i— (three years old) had for fome mi-* 
nutes vociferated two or three words of a fong, 
till the noife could be no longer patiently fen* 
dured; his father called to him, and defired 
that he would not make fo much noife, W— . 
paufed for a moment, but then went on finging 
the fame words. His brother faid, Hufh ! 

W = — paufed for another fecpnd or two ; 

but then went oh with his roundelay : in his 
countenance there was not the flighted appear- 
ance of ill-humour. One of his fifters put hirn 
upon a board which was lying on the floor, 
and which was a little untteady j as he walked 
pautioufly along this board, his attention was 
occupied, and he forgot his fong. 

This inability fuddenly to defift from any oc- 
cupation may eafily grow into obftinacy, be* 
caufe the pain of cheoking themfelves will be 
great in children, and this pain will be aflb-- 
eiated with the coipmands of thofe who govern 
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them ; it is better to flop them by prefenting 
new obje&sto their attention, than by the ftj- 
mulus of a peremptory voice. Children Ihould 
never be accufed of obftinacy \ the accufation 
cannot cure, but may fuperinduce the difeafe. 
, If, unfortunately, they have been fuffered to con- 
traft a difpofition to this fault, it may be cured 
by a little patience and good temper. We have 
mentioned how example and fympathy may be 
advantageoufly ufed ; praife and looks of affec- 
tion, which naturally exprefs our feeling when 
children do right, encourage the flighted efforts 
to obey \ but we muft carefully avoid fhowing 
any triumph in our vi£loiy over yielding ftub- 
bomnefs. 

" Aye, I knew that you would do what we 
tc t defired at laft, you might as well have done 
f* it at firft," is a common nurfery-maid's 
fpeech, which is well calculated to pique the. 
pride of a half fubdued penitent. When chil- 
dren are made afhamed of fubmiflion, they will 
become intrepid, probably unconquerable, re^ 
bels. 

Neither rewards nor punifhments will the$ 
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avails the pupil perceives, that both the wit 
and the ftrength of his matter are fet in compe- 
tition with his; at the expence of a certain de- 
gree of pain he has the power to refill as long 
as he thinks proper, and there is fcarcely 
any degree of pain that a tutor dares to infliflt, 
which an obftinate hero is not able to endure; 
with the fpirit of a martyr he fuftains reproaches 
and torture. If, at length, the mailer changes 
his tone, and tries to foften and win the child to 
his purpofe, his rewards are confidered as 
bribes: if the boy really thinks that he is in the 
right to rebel, he muft yield his fetife of honour 
to the force of temptation when he obeys. If 
he has formed no fuch idea of honour, he per- 
haps confiders the reward as the price of his 
fubmiflion ; and upon a future occafion he will 
know how to raife that price by prolonging his 
ihew of refiftance. Where the child has form- 
ed a falfe idea of honour, his obftinacy is only 
miftaken refolution; we fliould addrefs ourfelves 
to his underftanding, and endeavour to convince 
him of his error. Where the underftanding is 
convinced, and the habit of oppofition ftill con- 
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tinues, we fhould carefully avoid calling his 
falfe aflbcSations into aftion; we fhould not alk 
him to do any thing for which he has acquired 
an habitual averfion ; we fhould alter our manner 
of fpeaking to him, that neither the tones of out 
voice, the words, or the looks which have been 
his cuftomary fignals for refinance, may recal 
the fame feelings to his mind ; placed in new 
circumftances, he may acquire new habits, 
and his old aflbfciations will in time be forgotten* 
Sufficient time muft however be allowed j we 
may judge when it is prudent to try him on any 
old dangerous fubje&s by many fymptoms : by 
obferving the degree of alacrity with which he 
obeys on indifferent occafions 1 ; by obferving 
what degree of command he has acquired over 
himfelf in general ; by obferving in what man- 
ner he judges of the condu£t and temper of 
other children in fimilar circumftances j by ob- 
ferving whether the confcioufnefs of his former 
felf continues in full force. Children often 
completely forget what they have been. 

Where obftinacy arifes from principle, if 
we may ufe the expreflion, it cannot be cured 
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by the fame means which are taken to cure that 
Species of the difeafe which depends merely 
upon habit. The fame courage and fortitude 
which in one cafe we reprobate, and try to con- 
quer with all our might, in the other we admire 
and extol. This fhould be pointed out to chil- 
dren, and if they a£t from a love of glory, they 
will, as foon as they perceive the difference, fol- 
low that courfe" which will fecure to them the 
prize. 

Charles XII. whom the Turks, when in- 
cenfed by his difobedience to the grand feig- 
nior, called Demir-bafh, or head of iron, (hewed 
early fymptoms of this headftrong nature ; yet 
in his childhood, if his preceptor* named bur 
glory, any thing could be obtained fron\ 
Charles. Charles had a great averfion to learn- 
ing Latin, but when he was told that the kings 
of Poland and Denmark underftood it, he be- 
gan to ftudy it in good earned. We do not 
mean to infer, that emulation with the kings of 
Poland and Denmark was the belt poffible mo- 
tive which Charles the Twelfth's preceptor 

* Voltaire's Hift. Charles XII. p. x i> 
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could have ufed, to make the young prince 
conquer his averfion to Latin; but we would 
point out, that where the love of glory is con- 
netted with obftinate temper, the paflion is 
more than a match for the temper. Let us but 
enlighten this love of glory, and we produce 
magnanimity in the place of obftinacy. Exam- 
ples in converfation and in books of great 
characters, who have not been afhamed to 
change their opinions, and to acknowledge 
that they have been miftaken, will probably 
make a great itn predion upon yqung people ; 
thev will from thefe learn to admire candour, 
and will be taught that it is mean to perfift in 
the wrong. Examples from Tjooks muft how- 
ever be alfo uniformly fupported by examples in 
real life; preceptors and parents, muft pra£tife v 
the virtues which they preach. It is faid, that 
the amiable Fenelon acquired the mod per- 
manent influence over his pupil by the candour 
with which he always treated him. Fenelon 
did not think that he could leffen his dignity by 
confeffing himfelf to be in the wrong. 
Young people who have quick abilities, and 
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Itfho happen to live with thofe who are inferior N 
to them either in knowledge or in capacity, are 
apt to become pofitive and felf willed j they 
fcieafure all the world by the individuals with 
Whom they have meafured themfelves; and* 
es they have been convinced that they have 
been in the right in many cafes, they take it for 
granted that their judgment muft be always in- 
fallible. This difeafe may be eafily cured ; it 
is only neceffary to place the patient amongft 
his fupetfors in intelle£i, his own experience 
Will work his cure : he liked to follow his will, 
becaufe his judgment had taught him that he 
might truft more fecurely to the tact of his own 
ttnderftanding, than to the decifion of others ; , 
fes foon as he difcovers more fenfe in the argu- 
ments of his companions he will liften to them, 
and if he finds their f eafon fuperior to his own, 
he will fubmit. A preceptor, who wiflies to 
gain afcendancy over a clever pofitive boy, muft 
reafon with all poffible precifion, and muft al- 
ways fliew that he is willing to be decided by 
the ftrongeft arguments which can be pro- 
duced. If he ever prophefies, he fets his judjj- 
Vql. L U 
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meht at ftake ; therefore he* ihould not prophefy 
about matters of chance, but rather in affaire 
where he can calculate with certainty; If his 

- prophecies are frequently accomplifhed, his pu- 
pil's confidence in him will rapidly increafe ; 
and if he defires that confidence to be perma* 
nent, he will not afifeft myftery, but he will 
honeftly explain the circumftances by which he 
formed his opinions. Young' people who are 
accuftomed to hear and to give reafons for their 
opinions, will not be violent and pofitive inaf- 
fertions ; they will not think that the . truth of 
any aflertion can be manifefted . by repeating 
over the fame words a thoufand times ; they 
will not aflc how many people are of this or that 
opinion, but rather what arguments are pro- 
duced on each fide. There is very little dan- 

. ger, that any people, .whether young or old, 
fhould continue to be pofitive,. who are in the 
habit of exercifing their reafoning faculty. 

It has been often obferved that extremely 
good-humoured complaifant children, when 
they grow up, become ill tempered ; and young 
jnen who are generally liked in fociety as plea- 
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fant companions j become furly tyrannical maf- 
ters in their own families, pofitive about mere 
trifles, and anxious to fubjugate the wiUs of all 
who are any wife dependent upon them. This 
character has been nicely touched by De Boifly 
* in his comedy called " Dehors trompeurs." 

We muft obferve, that whilft young people 
are in company, and under the immediate in- 
fluence of the excitements of novelty, numbers, 
and diflipation, it is fcarcely poflible to form a 
juft eftimate of the. goodnefs of their temper. 
Young men who are the moft ready to yield 
their inclinations to the humour of their com- 
panions, are not therefore to be confidered as 
of really compliant difpoiitions ; the idle or in- 
dolent, who have no refources in their own 
minds, and no independent occupations, are 
viftims to the yawning demon of Ennui the 
moment they are left in folitude. They con- - 
fequently dread fo heartily to be left alone, that 
they readily give up a portion of their liberty 
to purchafe the pleafures and mental fupport 
which fociety affords. When they give up their 
wifhes, and follow the lead of the company, 
V2 
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they in fa£t give tip but very little ; their objeil 
is amufemeiit, and this obtained, their time is 
ftcrificed without regret. On the contrary, 
thofe who ate engaged in literary or profeflional 
purfuits fet a great value upon their time, and 
feel confiderable reltf&ance to part with it with- 
6ut fome adequate compenfafion s they muff 
cSnfequently be lefs eomplaifant companions* 
and by the generality of fuperficial obfervers. 
'Would be thought perhaps left complying ii* 
their tempers than the idle and diflipated. But 
Wheft thfc idle man has paffedthfe eommon fea* 
fdh fdf diflipation,. atid is fettled ift domeftie 
life, his fpirits flag from the waiit of^his ufual 
excitements ;. and as there are no amufemeritS' 
in his own family to be purchafed by the polite 
facrifice of his opinion or his will, he is not in- 
clined to complaifance ; the pleafure of exer- 
cifing his free will becomes important in his 
eyes, he has few pleafures* and of thofe few 
he is tenacious.. He has been accuftomed to 
fubmit to others in fociety,- he is proud to be 
inaffef at home ; he has few emotroasTand the 
emotion caufed by the exertion of command 
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becomes agreeable and neceflary to him. Thus 
many of the fame caufes which mak£ a, youpg 
pian a pleafant companion abroad, tend natu- 
rally to make him a tyrant at home. This pej> 
verfity ^and pofitivenefs of tamper ultimately 
arife from the wanj: of occupation, and from de- 
ficient energy of ryiincL We may guard againft 
thefe evijs by education ; when we fee a play- 
ful a£live child, we have little fear of his tem- 
per. u Oh, he ( will certainly be good temper- 
<c ed, he is the moft obedient complying crea- 
" ture in the world, he'll do any thing you aflc 
** him.*' But let us cultivate his underftanding, 
and give him taftes which fhall occupy and in- 
tereft him agreeably through life, or elfe this 
fweet complying temper will not laft till he is 
thirty. 

An ill cured obflinacy of temper, when it 
breaks out after young people are arrived at 
years of difcretion, is terrible. Thofe who at- 
tempt to conquer obftinacy in children by bo^ 
<lily pain, or by fevere punifhmerits of any kin i^ 
often appear to fucceed, and to have entiioiy 
eradicated the difeafe, when in fa& it ho; cvlf 
V 3 • 
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remitted for a time. As foon as the child that 
is intimidated by force or fear is relieved from 
reftraint, he will refume his former habits : he 
may change the mode of fhewing it, but the 
difpofition will continue the fame. It will ap- 
pear in various parts of the conduft, as the 
limbs of the giant appeared unexpeftedly at 
different periods, and in different parts of the 
Caftle of Otranto. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



ON TRUTH. 



I 



.T is not neceflary here to pronounce a pane- 
gyric upon truth ; its ufe and value is thorough- 
ly vinderftood by all the World ; but we fhall 
endeavour' to give fome practical advice, which 
may be of fervice in educating children, not 
only to the love, but to the habits, of integrity. 
Thefe are not always found, as they oughf to 
be, infeparable. 

Rouffeau's eloquence, and Locke's reafon- 
ing, have fufficiently reprobated, and it is t6 
be hoped have exploded, the fyftem of lectur- 
ing children upon morality ; of giving them 
precepts and general maxims which they do 
Vfit underftand, and which they cannot apply. 
^e fttall npt produce long quotations from, 

U4 
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books which are in every body's hands** 
There is one particular in which Rouffeau eft 
pecially, and moft other authors who have 
written upon education, .frfcve given very dan- 
gerous counfel; they have counselled parents 
to teach truth by falfehoocj- The privilege of 
ufing contrivance, and ingenious deceptions, 
lias bqen uniformly referred for preceptors $ 
and the pupils, by moral delufions, $ud the 
theatric effeft of circumftance§ treacheroufly 
arranged, are to be duped, furprifecl, and cheats 
cd, into virtue. The dialogue between the 
gardener and Emilius about the Maltefe melon 
feed is an inftance of ftis method of inftruc? 
tioq. Honeft Robert^ the gardener, in con* 
cert with the tutor, tells poor Emilius a ferie^ 
pf lies, prepares a garden, << choice Maltefe 
melon Jeedj" and " worthlefs beans " all tq 
cheat the boy intp juft notions of the right$ 
of property, a;id the nature of ex9hajig9 ^n4 
barter. 

♦ We refer to Locke's Thoughts concerning Education^ 
IHi4 Roufieau/s, Emilius, vol. }, 



Part of the artificial coprjk of experience to. 
that excellent work on education,: Adele ^nd 
Theodore, is defe&ive upon the farae princi- 
pie* There fhould be no moral delulions; 
no wtijkial courfe of experience^ no pSots 
laid by -parents to make out the truth $ *» k 
fijtening fathers, mothers, or governeflfes;.i» 
pretended confidence, or perfidious friends? 
in one word, no falfehood feould be pra£iife<L 
That magic which cheats the fenfes, at the 
fame time confounds the underftandingl The 
fj>eHs of Profpero, the ftrangenefles of the Ifle, 
perplex and confound the fenfes and under- 
standing of all who are fubje&ed to his magic, 
till at length, worked by force of wonders into 
credulity, his captives declare that they wiU 
believe any thing; * that there are men dew-* 
Japt like bulls ; " and u what elfe does want 
* credit," fays the' Duke Antbonio, ** come to 
* c me, and Til be fworn Hi's ttee." 

Children, whofe Tiffipiicity has been pra£Hfed| 
upon by the fabling morality of their precept 
fors,.begifl by feelmg fbmething life the inn 
pKtii credulity of Acrthonioj but the art$ of 
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the preceptors, arfc quickly fufpe£ted l)y their 
fiibjefts, and the charm is for ever reverfed, 
Whe© once a child dete&s you in falfehood, you 
lofe his dodfidence ; his incredulity will then 
be a$ extravagant as his former beltef was gra-? 
tukpus. It is in vain to expert, by the moft 
eloquent manifeftoes, or by the moft fecret 
leagues offenfiye and defenfive, to conceal your 
real views, fentimerits, , and a£iions, from chil- 
dren. Th^ir interefl; keeps their attention con- 
tinually awqke; not a* word, not a look, in 
which they are concerned, efcapes them ; they 
fee,. hear, and combine, with fagacioijs rapi-» 
dityj if felfehood be in the wind, dete&ion 
Jiunts her to difcovery. 

: • Honefty is the beft policy, muftbe the maxim 
in education, . as well as in all the other affairs 
s of life. We muft not only be exaft in fpeaking 
truth to our pupils, but to every body elfe -> to 
acquaintance, to fervants, to friends, to ene* 
mies. It is not here meant to enter any over- 
ftfained proteft againft the common phrafes and 
forfcns of politenefs* the current coin may not; 
be pure* but v?hen once its $lloy has beeo $f? 
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certainedj and, its value appreciated, there is 
no fraud, though there may be fome folly, in 

1 continuing to trade upon equal terms with our 
neighbours, with money of high nominal, and 
fcarcely any real, value'. No fraud is commit- 
ted by a gentleman's faying that he is not at 
home* becaufe no deception is intended ; the 
words are filly, but they mean, and are under- 
fiood to mean, nothing more than that the per- 
fon in queftion does not choofe to fee the vifi- 
tors who knock at his dpor. <c I am, Sir, your 
<c obedient ar*d humble fervant," at the end of 
a letter, does not mean that the perfon who 
figns the letter k a fervant, or humble, or obe- 
dient, but it fimply exprefles that he knows 
how to conclude his letter, according to the 
ufual form of civility. Change this abfurd 
phrafe, and welcome; but do not let us, in 
the fpirit of Draco, make rio diftinftjcjrf between 
errors and crimes. The foibles of fafliion or 
folly are not to be treated with the deteftation 
due to hypocrify and falfehood ; if fmall faults 

» are to incur fuch grievous punifhments, there 
Can, indeed, be none found fufficiehtly feverc 
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for great crimes ; great crimes, confequently, 
for want of adequate punifhment, will increafe^ 
and the little faults, that have met with dif- 
proportjonate perfecution, will become inno- 
cent, and comparatively amiable, in the eyes 
of commiferating human nature. It is not dik 
ficult to explain to young people the real mea$* 
ing, or rather the nonfenfe, of 3 few compl*-$. 
mentary phrafes $ their integrity will not be in* 
creafed or diminifhed by either faying, oromit* 
ting to fay, ** I am much obliged to you," or 
" I fhall be very happy ^to fee you at dinner,* 
&c. We do not mean to include in the harm* 
lefs lift of compliments any expreffions that are 
meant to deceive ; the common cuftom pf the 
country, and of the fociety in which we live, 
fufficiently regulates the ftyle of complimentary 
language, and there are few fo ignorant of thp 
world as ferioufly to mifundsrftand this, or to 
miftake' civility for friendfhip. 

There is a ftory told of a Chinefe mandarin, 
wfro paid a vifit to a friend at Paris, at the time 
when Paris was the feat of poJitenefs. His 
well-bred hoft, on the firft evening of his am* 
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fal, gave him a handfome fuppSf, lodged him 
in the beft bedchamber, and when he wifhed 
him. a good night, amongft other civil things, 
faid he hoped the mandarin would, during his 
ftay at Paris, confider that houfe as his own* 
Early the next jflorning the polite Parifian was 
wakened by the found of loud hammering in 
the mandarin's bedchamber ; on entering the 
room, he found the mandarin and fome mafbns 
hard at work throwing down the walls of the 
houfe. " You yafcals, are you mad ?" exclaim- 
ed the Frenchman to the mafons. " Not at 
<c all, my dear friend," faid the Chinefe man # 
foberly, " I fet the poor fellows to work ; this 
" room is too fmall for my tafte ; you fee I have 
<c loft no time in availing rtiyfelf of your good* 
rc nefs. Did not you defire me to ufe this houfe 
cc as if it were my own, during my ftay at Pa- V 
« r j s p» cc Affuredly, my dear friend, and fo 
, * c I hope you will," replied the French gentle- 
man, cc the only misfortune here is, that / did 
" not underftand Chinefe, and that / had no 
" interpreter." They found an interpreter, or 
a Chinefe di&ionary, and when the Parifiao 
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pbrafe was properly tranflated, the mandarin, 
who was an honeft man, begged his polite hoft's 
pardon for having pulled down the partition. 
It was rebuilt ; the mandarin . learned French, 
and the two friends continued upon the beft 
. terms poflible with each other during the re- 
mainder of the vifit. 

The Chefterfieldian fyftem of endeavouring 
to pleafe by diilimulation, is obvioufly diftin- 
guilhable by any common capacity from the 
ufual forms- of civility. There is no hope of 
educating young people to a love of integrity 
in any family where this practice is adopted ; 
if children obferve that their parents deceive 
common acquaintance, by pretending to like 
the company, and to efteem the characters, of 
thofe whom they really think difagreeable and 
contemptible, how can they learn to refpe£t 
truth ? how can children believe in the praife 
of their parents, if they dete£t them in continual 
flattery towards indifferent people ? It may be 
thought, by latitiylinarians in politenefs, that 
we are too rigid in expe£ling this ftri£t adhe- 
rence to truth from people who live in fociety j 
4. 
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it may be faid, that in Pra£lical Education no 
fuch Utopian ideas of perfe&ion fhould be fug- 
gefted. If we thought them Utopian, we cer- 
tainly fliould not wafte our time upon them ; 
but we do not here fpeak theoretically of what 
may be done, we fpeak of what has been done. 
Without the affe&ation of ufing a more fanfti- 
fied language than other people, without de- 
parting from the common forms of fociety, With- 
out any painful, awkward efforts, we believe 
that parents may, in all their converfatibn in 
private and in public, fet their children the 
uniform example of truth and integrity. 

We do not mean that the example of parents 
can alone produce this effe&; a number of 
other circumftances muft be combined. Ser- 
vants muft have no communication with chil- 
dren, if you wi(h -to teach them the habit of 
fpeaking truth. The education, and cuftom, 
and (ituation of fervants, are at prefent fuch 3 
that it is morally impoffible to depend upon 
their vej^city in their intercourfe with children. 
Servants think it good-natured to try to excufe 
and conceal all the little faults of children, tQ 
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give them fecret indulgences, and even pbfitivgly 
to deny fa£s, ill brder to fave them frdm blam* 
or puhifhrnent; Even wheri they are not fond 
of the children, their example nruft be danger* 
ou$, becaufe fervaiits do not fcruple to falfify 
for their own advantage; if they break any 
thing* what a multitude of equivocations ! if 
they neglefl: any thing, what a variety of ex* 
fcufeS ! What evafions in a&ion, or in Words, 
do they continually invent ! 

It may be faid, that as the Spart&tis taught 
their children to deteft drunkennefs, by (hewing 
them intoxicated Helots, we can make falfe- 
hood odious and contemptible to our pupils, by 
the daily example of its mean deformity. But 
if children, before they can perceive the gene- 
ral advantage of integrity, and before they can 
ainderftand the utility of truth, fee the partial 
immediate fuccefs of falsehood, how can they 
avoid believing in their own experience ? If 
they fee that fervants efcape blame, and flcreen 
themfelves frorti punifhment, by telling falfe- 
hoods, they not only learn that falfehood pre- 
ferves from pain, but they feel obliged to tbofe 
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Nvho pra&ife it for their fakes ; thus it is eon- 
He£ted with the feelings of affeftion and of gra- 
titude in their hearts, as well as with a fenfe of 
pleafure and fafety; When fervants have ex- 
acted promifes frotn their proteges^ thofe pro^ 
mifes cannot be broken without treachery; thus 
deceit brings on deceit, and the ideas of, truth 
and falfehood become confufed, and contradic- 
tory. In the chapter upon fervants we have 
expatiated upon this fubje£t, and have endear 
voured to point out how all communication be- 
tween children and fervants may be moft effec* 
tually prevented. . To that chapter, without 
further repetition, we refe^ . And now that we 
Jiave adjiifted the preliminaries concerning pa- 
rents and fervants, we may proceed with coj> 
fidence* 

When young children firft begin to fpeak^ 
from not having a fufficient number of words to 
exprefs their ideas, or from not having annexed 
precife ideas to the words which they are taught 
to ufe, they frequently make miftakes, which 
are attributed to the defire of deceiving. We 
fhould not precipitately fufpeft them, of falfe- 

Vot.I. X 
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hood s it is fome time before they perfe&ly urn 
derftand wjiat we mean by truth. Small devi- 
ations (hould not be marked whh too much ri- 
gour i but whenever a child relates exactly any* 
thing which he has feen, heard, <sr felt, we 
fhould Men with attention and pleafure, and 
we (hould not fhew the leaft doubt of his vera* 
city. Rouffeau is perfectly right in advifing; 
. that children (hould never be queftioned about 
any circumftances in which it can be their inte- 
reft to deceive. We (hould, at leaft, treat 
children with the fame degree of wife lenity, 
which the Englifti law extends to all who have 
arrived at years of difcretion. No criminal is 
bound to accufe himfelf. If any mifchief has 
been committed, we (hould never, when we 
are uncertain by whom it has been done, either 
dire&ly accufe, or betray injurious fufpicions. 
We (hould neither fay to the child, " I believe 
lc you have done this," not u I believe you have 
« not done this ;" we (hould fay nothing 5 the 
mifchief is done, we cannot repair it : becaufe 
a glafs is broken, we need not fpoil a child 5 
we may put glafTes out of hfc reach in future. 
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If it fhould, however, happen, that a child vo- 
luntarily comes to us with a hiftory of an acci- 
degt, may no love of goods or chattels, of wii> 
dows, .of china, or even of looking-glafles, come 
in competition with our love of truth. An an- 
gry word, an angry look, may intimidate the 
child, who has fummoned all his little courage 
to make this confeflion. It is not requifite that 
parents fliould pretend to be pleafed and grati- 
fied with the cteftru&ion of their furniture, but 
they may, it is to be hoped, without diflimula- 
tion, fhew that they fet more value upon the 
integrity of their children, than upon a looking- 

.glafs, and that they have fufficient ftrength of 

. mind, to " keep their temper ftill, though china 
" fall." 

H , one day when his father and mother 

,were abfent from home, broke a looking-glafs. 
As foon as he heard the found of the returning 

- carriage, he ran and potted himfelf at the hall 
doot. His father, the moment he got out of the 
carriage, beheld his ereft figure, and pale, but 
intrepid cquntenance. " Father," faid the boy, 
« c I have broke the beft ldoking-glafs in your 
•X2 
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houfe !" His father aflured him, that he woufcf 
rather all the lookirig-glaffes in his houfe (houltf 
be broken, than that one of his children (hould 

attempt to make an excufe. H was moll 

agreeably relieved from his anxiety by the 
kindnefs of his father's voice and manner, and 
ftill more fo, -perhaps, by perceiving that he 
fofe in efteem. When the glafs was examined, 
it appeared that the boy had negle&ed to pro- 
duce all the circumftanees in his own favour. 
Before he had begun to play at ball, he had the 
precaution to turn the back of the looking-glafs 
towards him; his ball, however, accidentally 
ftruck againft the wooden back, and broke the 

glafs. H did not make out this favourable 

ftate of the cafe forhimfelf at firft; he told it 
limply after the bufinefs was fettled, feeming 
much more interefted about the fate of the 
glafs, than eager to exculpate himfelf. 

There is no great danger of teaching chil- 
dren to do mifchief by this indulgence to their 
accidental misfortunes. When they break, 
or wafte any thing, from pure cafeleflnefs, let 
them, even when they fpeak the truth about if* 
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fuffer the natural confequences of their care- 
leflhefs ; but at* the fame time praife their in- 
tegrity, and let them diftin£Uy feel the differ- 
ence between the flight inconvenience to which 
they expofe themfelves by fpeaking the truth, 
and the great difgrace to which falfehood 
would fubj eSt them. The pleafure of being 
efteemed, and trufted, is eariy felt/ &nd the con- 
fcioufnefs of deferving confidence is delightful 
to children ; but their young fortitude and cou- 
rage fhould never be expofed to fevere tempta- 
tions. It is not fufficient to excite an admira- 
tion of truth by example, by eloquent praife, 
or by the juft rewards, of efteem and affe&iori $ 
we muft take care to form the habits at the 
fame time that we infpire the love of this vir- 
tue. Many children admire truth, and feel all 
the lhame of telling falfehoods, who yet, either 
from habit or from fear, continue to tell lies. 
We muft obferve, that though the tafte for 
praife is ftrong in childhood, yet it is not a 
match for any of the bodily appetites, when 
they are ftrongly excited. Thofe children, who 
,«re restrained as to the choice, or the quantity, 

XS 
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of their food, ufually think that eating is al 
matter of vaft confequence, and they are ftrong- 
ly tempted to be difhoneft to gratify their ap- 
petites. Children do not underftand the pn> 
deritial maxims conqerning health, upon which 
• -fuch restraints are fouhded ; and if they can 
" by any indireSion" obtain things which gra- 
tify their palate, they will. On the contrary, 
young people, who are regularly let to eat and 
drink as itfuch as they pleafe, can have n6 
temptation from hunger and thirft to deceive : 
if they partake of the ufual family meals, andl 
if there are no whimfical diftittftions between 
wholefome and unwholefome dilhes, or epicu- 
rean diftinfitions between rarities arid plain food, 
the imagination and the pride of children will 
not be roufed about eating. Their pride is 
piqued if they perceive, that they are prohibited 
from touching what grown up people are pri- 
vileged to eat ; their imagination is fet to work 
by feeing any extraordinary difference made by 
judges of eating between one fpecies of food 
and another. In families where a regularly good 
vtable is kept, ch ldren accuftomed to the fight 
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and tafte of all kinds of food, are feldom delicate, 
capricious, or difpofed to exceed; but in houfes 
where entertainments are made from time ta 
time. with great buftleand anxiety, fine clothes* 
and company-manners, and company-faces, and 
all that politenefs can do to give the appearancfc 
of feftivity, deceive children and make them 
imagine that there is fome extraordinary joy 
in feeing a greater number of diflies than ufual 
upon the table. Upon thefe occafions, indeed, 
the pleafure is to them fubftantialj they eat 
jnore,they eat a greater variety, and of thing* 
that pleafe them better than ufual * the pleafure 
of eating is affociated with unufual cheerfulnefs, 
and thus the imagination, and the reality com 
fpire to make them epicures. To children int 
fuch a fituation the temptations to deceive 
about fweetmeats and dainties are beyond mea* 
fure great, efpeciaUy as ill-bred ftrangers com- 
monly fliew their affe&ion for them by prcfc 
ling them to eat what they are not allowed to 
fay " if you pleafe" to. Rouflfeau thinks all 
children are gluttons. All children may be 
jeered gluttons, but few, who are properly 
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treated with refpeft to food, and who have any 
literary taftes, can be in danger of continuing to 
be fond of eating. We therefore, without 
hefitation, recommend it to parents never to 
hazard the truth and honour of their pupils by 
Inhibitions, which feldom produce any of the 
efle£ts that are expe&ed. 

Children are fometimes injudicioufly reftrain- 
ed with regard to exercife ; they are required 
to promife to keep within certain boundaries 
when they are fent out to play; thefe promifes 
are often broken with impunity, and thus the 
children learn habits of fuccefsful deceit. In* 
ftead of circumfcribing their play grounds, as 
they are fometimes called, by narrow incon- 
venient limits, we fhould allow them as much 
fpace as we can with convenience, and at all 
events exa£t no promifes. We fhould abfo* 
lutely make it imppffible for them to go with-- 
out dete&ion into any place which we forbid. 
It requires fome patience and a&ivity in pre- 
ceptors to take air the neceffary precautions in 
iffuing orders, but thefe precautions will be 
more ufeful in preferving the integrity of thei* 
3 
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pupils, than the moft fevere punifliments that 
can be devifed. We are ilot fo unreafonable 
as to expeft, with fome theoretic writers on^ • 
education, that tutors and parents ihould facri- 
fice the whole of their time to the convenience, - 
amufement, and educationof their pupils. This 
would be putting one fet of beings "fadly over 
€( the head of another:" but if parents would, 
as much as poflible, mix their occupations and 
recreations with thofe of their children, befides 
many other advantages which have been elfe- 
where pointed out with refpeft to the improve- 
ment of the underftanding, they would fecure 
them from many temptations to falfehood. Thejr 
ihould be encouraged to talk freely of all their 
amufements to their parents, and to afk them for 
whatever they want to complete their little in- 
ventions. Inftead of banifhing all the freedom 
of wit and humour, by the aufterity of his pre- 
fence, a preceptor, with fuperior talents, and 
all the refources of property in his favour, might 
eafily becpnje th$ arbiter deliciarum of hi* 
pMpilSr ' 

When young people begin to tafte the plesh 
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fures of praife, and to feel the ftrong excitation* 
pf emulation and ambition, their integrity is ex- 
pofed to a new fpecies of temptation. They 
are tempted, not only by the hope of obtaining 
*' well-earned praife," but by the defire to ob» 
tain praife without the labour of earning it. In 
large fchools, where boys affift each other in 
their literary exercifes, and in all private families 
where matters are. alio wed to (hew off the ac- 
complifhments of young gentlemen and* ladies* 
there are fo many temptations to fraudulent 
exhibitions, that we almoft defpair of guarding 
againft their confequences. The beft poffible 
method is to infpire children with a generous 
contempt for flattery, and to teach them to 
judge impartially of their own merits. If we 
are exaft in the meafure of approbation which 
we beftow, they will hence form a fcale by 
which they can eftimate the fincerity of other 
people. It is faid * that the preceptor of the 
tfuke of Burgundy fucceeded fo, well in in- 

* V. The Life of the Duke of Burgundy in Madame de 
la Fite's agreeable and inftru&ive work, for chil^rei^ 
*' Contes, Draraes et Entretiens, &jc. M 
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-fpiring him with difdain for uomerited praife, 
that when the duke was only nine years old, he 
one day called his tutor to account for having 
concealed fome of his childifli faults ; and wheii 
this promiftng boy, this Angular prince, was 
** alked why he difliked one of his courtiers," he 
ahfwered, " Becaufe he flatters me." Anec- 
dotes fuch as thefe will make a ufeful impreffion 
upon children. The life of Cyrus, in the Cyro- 
psedia ; feyeral paifages in Plutarch's Lives; 
ahd the lively, interefting picture which Sully 
draws of his noble-hearted matter's love of 
truth, will ftrdngly command the admiration pf 
young people, if they read them at a proper 
time of life. We muft, however, wait for this 
proper time 5 for if thefa things are read too 
early, they lofe all their effeft. Without any 
lectures upon the beauty of truth, we may, now 
and then in converfation, when occurrences in 
real life naturally lead to, the fubje£t, exprefs 
with energy our efteem for integrity. The ap- 
. probation which we heftow upon thofe who 
give proofs of integrity, fliould be quite in a 
different tone, in a much higher ftyle of praife, 
4 
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than any commendations for trifling accom- 
plishments i hence children will become more 
ambitious to obtain a reputation for truth, than \ 
.for any other le£s honourable and lefs honoured 
qualification. 

We will venture to give two or three flight 
inftances of the unaffected truth and Simplicity 
of mind, which we have feen in children edu- 
cated upon thefe principles. No good-natured 
reader will fafpe&, that they are produced 
from oftentation ; whenever the children, who 
are mentioned, fee this in print, it is ten to one 
that they will not be- furprifed at their own 
good deeds. They will be a little furprifed, 
probably, that it fhould have been thought 
worth while to record things, which are only 
what they fee and feel every day. It is this 
chara&er of every-day goodnefs which we 
wifh to reprefent ; not any fin© thoughts, fine 
fentiments, or fine a&ions, which come out 
for holiday admiration. We wifh that pa- 
rents, in reading any. of thefe little anecdotes, 
may never exclaim, cc Oh that's charming, that's 
« furprifing for a child-" but we wtfh that, 
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they may fometimes fmile, and fay; « That's verf 
" natural s I am fure that is perfe&Iy true ; my 
" little boy, or my little girl, fay and do juft 
€€ fuch things continually ;'* 

March 1792. We were at Clifton; th<? 
river Avon ran clofe under the windows of ou? 
houfe in Prince's Place, and the children ufed 
to be much amufed with looking at the veffels 
which came up the river. One night a ftiip 1 , 
that was failing by the windows, fired fome of 
her guns 5 the^ children who were looking out 
of the windows, were aflced " why the light 
" was feen when the guns were fired, before the 

" noife was heard ?" C , who at this time 

-was nine years old, anfwered, <c Becaufe light 
* comes quicker to the eye, than found to 
"the ear." Her father was extremely pleafed 
with this anfwer: but juft as he was going to 
kifs her, the little girl faid, "Father, therea- 

€€ fon I knew it, was that L (her elder 

" brother) had told it to me juft before." 

There is, it is ufually found, moft temptation 
for children to deceive when they are; put in 
competition with each otHer, when their am* 
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bkion is excited by the fame qbjeft; but if 
the traofient glory of excelling in quicknefs, 
and abilities of any fort, foe much inferior to 
the permanent honour which is fecured by in* 
tegrity, there is even in competition no danger 
of unfair play. 

March 1792. One Evening called 

his children round the tea-table, and told .then 
the following ftory, which he had juft met with 
in '* The Curiofities of Literature." 

When the queen of Sheba went to vifit king 
Solomon, fhe one day prefented herfelf before 
his throne with a wreath of real flowers in pne 
hand, and a Wreath of artificial flowers in the 
other hand $ the artificial flowers were made 
4b exa&ly to referable nature; that at the dif- 
tance at which they were held from Solomon it 
was fcarcely poffible that his eye could diftin- 
*guifh any difference between them and the 
natural flowers ; nor could he„ at the diftanee 
at whi^h they were held from him, know them 
afunder by their fihclL " Which of thefe twa 
breaths," demanded the queen of Sheba, "is 
"the work of natuue ?" Solomon xfeflie&edjjpir 



feme minutes, and how did he difcover which 
was real ? S— — (five years old) replied, iC Per-* 
« haps he went out of the room very foftly> 
<c and if the woman flood near the door, as he 
c< went near her he mighty^ better" 

Father. But Solomon was not to move from 
his place. 

S — — . Then he might wait till the wo- 
man was tired of holding them, and then per-* 
haps (he might lay them down on the table, 
and then perhaps he might fee better. 

Father. Well, C , what do you fay ? 

C . I think he might have looked at 

the fialks, and have feen which looked ftifF like 
wire, and which were bent ctown by the weight 
of the natural floWers. 
Father. Well, H- — ? 

H (ten years old), I think he might 

fend for a great pair of bellows, and blow* 
blow, till the real leaves dropped off. . 

Father. But would it not have been fome- 
what uncivil of Solomon to blow, blow, witft 
•his great pair of bellows, full in the queen of 
Sheba's face? 
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If (doubting). Yes, yes. Well, tfceftt 

lie might have fent for a telefcope, or a mag-> 
uifying glafs, and looked through it ; and theit 
he could have feen which were the real flow-* 
ers, and which were artificial. 

Father. Well, B — — *> and what do you 
fay? 

2J— — (eleven years old). He tnight have 
waited till the queen moved the flowers, and 
then, if he liftened, he might hear the ruftling 
of the artificial ones* 

Father. S , have you any thing more 

to fay ? 

S repeated the fame thing that B~— — • 

had faid ; -his attention was diflipated by hear- 
ing the other children fpeak< During this 
panfe, whilft S~ — was trying to colleft his 
thoughts, Mrs. E — — whifpered to fomebody 
near her> and accidently faid the word animal 
loud enough to be overheard- 

Father. Well H- — -, you look as if you 
had fomething to fay ? 

H- . Father I heard my mother fay fome- 

tiringj and that made me think of the reft. 
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ft| rs# E fliook hands with H— — , and 

praifed him for this inftance of integrity ; 
_L_ . then faid, that " he fuppofed Solomon 
"thought of jfome animal which would feed 
" upon flowers, and fent it to the two nofe- 
* f gays; and then the animal would flay upon 
c . ff the real flowers.*' 

Father. Wh^t animal? 

H -, A fly. 

Father \ Think again. 

H . A bee. 

Father. Yes. 

The ftory fays, that Solomon, feeing fome ' 
bees hover about the window, ordered the 
window to be thrown open, and watched upon 
which wreath of flowers the bee fettled. 

When children have formed habits of fpeak- 
ing truth, and when we fee that thefe habits 
are grown quite eafy to them, we may 
\enture to queftion them about their thoughts 
and feelings; this mull, however, -be done 
with great caution, but without the appearance 
of anxiety or fufpicion. Children are alarmed 
if they fee that you are very anxious and im- 
Vol, I. Y 
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patient for their anfwer j they thmk that they ha- 
zard much by their reply j.theyJhcfitate and look 
eagerly in your face, to difcover by your coun- 
tenance what they ought to think and feel, and 
what fortx>£ anfwer you expe£i, All who are 
governed by any fpecies of fear are difpofed to 
equivocation. Amongft the lewer clafs of Irifh 
labourers, and undertenant, a clafs of people 
who are much oppreffed, you. can fcar-ccly meet 
with any man who will give you a direft an- 
fwer to the mod ' indifferent queftion; their 
whole ingenuity, and they have a great deal of 
ingeouity, is upon the-gwt mve with you the in- 
ftaot you begin to fpeafc ? they either pretend 
nofcto hev, that they may gain time to think, 
whilft you repeat your queftion, or they reply to 
ydu with a frefh queftion, to draw out your 
remote meaning; for they, judging' by their 
ewn habits, always think you have "a remote 
meaning, and they never can believe that your 
words have oo intention tt> ensnare : fimplieity 
puzzles them much more thai* wit. For in* 
fiance, if you. w:ere to a& the moft direct and 
harmlefa qiaeftion* as, " Did itrai© yefterday ?* 
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the £rft anfwer would probably be, w Is it yef- 
«<tefday you mean?" « Yes.'V ?f Yefterday! 
* c No, please your honour, -I Was not at the bog 
u at all yefterd&y. Was'rit I after fitting my 
** potatoes ? Sure I. did npt know your honour 
< c -wanted me at all yefterday. - Upon my con* 
** feience there's not a man in the country, let 
M alone all Ireland, I'd fooner ferve, than your 
v c * honour any day in the year, and they have 
A% bfelied me that went behind my back to tell 
iC your honour the contrary. If your honour 
** fent after me, fure I never got the word, I'll 
cc take my affidavit, or I'd been at the bog.' 1 
" My good friend, I don't know what you mean 
« about the bog, I only afk you whether it 
<c rained yefterday." " Pleafe your honour, I 
u couldn't get a car and horfe any way, to draw 
'* home my s little ftraw, or I'd have had the 
w houfe thatched long ago." « Cannot you 
* e give me a plain anfwer to this plain queftion? 
« tAd it rain yefterday }" . " Oh fure, I wouldn't 
«* go to tell your honour a lie about, the matter. 
u Sirrah much it rained yefterday after twelve 
« o'clock, b^priflg a few fhowers j but in the 
Y 2 
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" night there was a great fall of rain any hovfr; 
" and that was the reafon prevented my going 
" to Dublin yefterday* for fear the miftrefs's 
€t band-box {hould get wet upon my cars. But, 
u pleafe your honour, if your honour's difpleafed 
" about it, I'll not be waiting for a loading, I'll 
" take my car and go to Dublin to-morrow for 
" the flates, if that be what your honour means. 
" Oh, fure I would not tell a lie for the entire 
" price of the flates ; I know very well it didn't 
" rain to call rain yefterday. But after twelve 
" o'clock, I don't fay I noticed "it fine way or 
"other." 

In this perverfe and ludicrous method of beaN 
ing about the bufti, the man would perfift till 
he had fairly exhaufted your patience ; arid all 
this he would do partly from cunning, and 
partly from that apprehenfion of injuftice which 
he has been taught to feel by hard experience. 
The effefts of the example of their parents is 
early and moft ftrikingly vifible in the children 
of this clafs of people in Ireland. * The chil- 
dren, who are remarkably quick and intelligent, 
are univerfally addiSted to lying: we do not 
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he*e fcrnple or hefitate* in the choice of our 
terms, becaufe we are convinced that this un- 
qualified aflertion would not Ihock the feelings 
of the parties concerned ; thefe poor children 
are not brought up to think falfehood a difgrace 5 
they are praifed for the ingenuity with which 
they efcape from the crofs examination of their 
fuperiors ; and their capacities are admired in 
proportion to the acutenefs, or, as their parents 
pronounce it, 'cutenefs of their equivocating re- 
plies. Sometimes (the goffbon) the little boy 
of the famify is difpatched by his mother.to the 
landlord's neighbouring bog or turf rick, to 
bring home, in their pbrafeology, in ours tojieal, 
a few. turf: if upon this expedition the. little 
Spartan be dete&ed ; he is tolerably certain of 
being; whipped by his mother, or fpn/e of his 
friends, upon. his return home. "Ah,/ ye little 
€ * brat ! and what made ye tell the gentleman 
" when he met ye, ye rogue, that ye were 
€ * going to the rick ? And what bufinefs had 
" ye to go and belie me to his honour, ye un- 
Cf natural piece of goods ! I'll teach you to make 
* f . raifchief through the country i So I will, 
Y3 
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f Have ye got no belter fenfe and manners at 
", this time o'day, than to behave, when one 
*< trufts ye abroad, fo like an innocent ?" An 
innocent in Ireland, as formerly in England, is 
fynonimous with a fool. « The fair arid inno* 
w cent {hall (till believe." / 

Pleafure and gaiety are fo ftrongly aflbciated 
in the minds of thefe children with deceit, thai 
they fometimes expe£t the very pfcopk; who 
fuffer by their difhonefty, fhoiild fympathife iq v 
the felf-complacency they feel from roguery 
A gentleman riding near his own hbufe in Ire* 
land, faw a odW's head and fore feet appear at 
the top of a ditch through a gap in the hedg$ 
by the road's fide, at the fapie time he heard * 
voipe alternately threatening and encouraging 
the cow : the gentleman rocle up clofer tp the 
fcene of aftion, and he faw a boy's head appeal 
behind the cow. '* My good l>oy," fiid he A ' 
« that's a fine cow." * Oh, faith, that fhe »/* 
replied the boy, ^ and I'm teaching her to get 
* her own Uving, pleafe your honour." The 
gentfeman did not precifely und^riland the 
meaning of the exjpreffion, , ahd h^d fee dii^&ly 
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alked for an explanation, would'probably have 
died in ignorance \ but the boy, proud of his 
cow, encouraged an exhibition of her talents : 
4he was ma$e to jump acrofs the ditch feveral 
jtijnes, and this adroitnefs in bfeaking through 
fences was termed w getting her own living." 
As foon as a cow's education is finiflied fhe may 
be fent Joofe into the world to, provide for her* 
felf ; turned to graze in the pocfreft pafture, fhe 
will be able and willing to live upon the fat of 
the land ; and what is fcarcely credible, this 
chara£ter is ojfcnly given of a cow, to enhance 
her value at a fair, by one poor ^perfon to an- 
other of his own rank. 

It is curious to obferve how regularly the fame 
moral caufes produce the fame temper and cha- 
racter ; we talk of climate, and frequently at- 
tribute to climate the different difpofitions of 
.different nations : the climate of Ireland-, and 
that of the Weft Indies, are not precifely fimi- 
lar, yet the following defcription, which Mr. 
Edwards, in his hiftory of the W,eft Indies, 
gives of the propenfity to falfehood amongft the 
»egro flaves, might ftand word for. word for a 
. . Y 4 ' 
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chara£ter of that clafs of the Irifh people who, 
till very lately, aftually, not metaphorically, cal- 
led themfelyes^tw. 

<c If a negro is afked even an indifferent 
*' queftion by his mafter, he feldom gives fcn 
" immediate reply ; but affeftihg not to under- 
" ftand what is faid, compels a repetition of the 
u queftion, that he may have time to confider, 
" not what is the true anfwer, but what is the 
" moft politic one for him to give." 

Mr. Edwards aflures us, that many of thefe 
unfortunate negroes learn cow *dice and falfe- 
hood after they become flaves; when they firft 
come from Africa many of them fhew* " a frank 
" and fearlefs temper;" but alldiftin&ionofcha- 
ra&eramongft the native Africans is foon loft un- 
der the levelling influence of ftavery. Oppreflion 
and terror neceffarily produce meannefs and de- 
ceit in all climates, and in all ages ; and wher* 
ever fear is the governing motive in education, we 
muft expe£t to find in children apropenfity todif- 
fimulation, if not confirmed habits of falfehood. 
Look at the true born Briton under the govern- 
ment of* a tyrannical pedagogue, and Men to 

* Edwards's Hiftory Weft Indies, vol. ii.- 
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the language of inborn truth ; in the Whin- 
ing tone, in the pitiful evafions, in the ftubboro 
falfehoods which you hear from the fchoolboy, 
can you difcover any of that innate dignity of 
foul which is the boafted national chara&eriftic? 
Look again ; look at the fame boy in the com- 
pany of thofe who infpire no terror; in the 
company of his fchoolfellows, of his friends, of 
his parents ; would y6u know him to be the 
fame being? his countenance is open, his atti- 
tude ereft, his voice firm, his language free and 
fluent, his thoughts are upon his lips, hefpeaks 
truth without effort, without fear. Where 
individuals are opprefTed, or where they be- 
lieve that they are opprefled, they combine 
againft their oppreffors, and oppofe cunning 
.and falfehood to power and force; they think 
themfelyes releafed from the compaft of truth 
with their matters, and bind themfelves in a 
ftrift league with each other ; thus fchoolboys 
hold no 'faith with their fchoolmafter, though 
they would think itlhameful to be difhonoura- 
ble amongft one another. We do not think 
that thefe maxims are the peculiar growth of 
4 
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fchools; in private families the fame feelings 
are to' be found under the fame fpecies of cuK 
ture: if preceptors or parents are unjuft or 
tyrannical, their pupils will contrive to conceal 
from / them their a£Hons and their thoughts. 
On the contrary, in families where fmcerity 
has been encouraged by tbe voice of praife, and 
afFe&ion, a geaerous freedom of converfation 
and countenance appears, and the young pei> 
plfe talk to each other* and to their 'parents, 
without diftin&ioh or referve ; without any.dtf* 
tinftion but fuch as fuperior edem and refpefit 
di&ate : thefe are feelings totally diftin£t from 
fervile fear, thefe fedings infpire the love of 
truth, the ambition to aoquire and to preferve 
charafter. 

The value of a character for truth fhould be 
diftin&ly felt by children in theif own family : 
whilft they were very young we advifed tha* 
their integrity fliould not be tempted j as they 
grow up truft (hould by degrees be put i& 
them, and we (hould diftin&ly explain to theft* 
that our confidence is to be defervcd before it 
can be given ; .our belief in atiy perfan's truth 
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lBnbtarttfrtter'of affedloiv but of experience 
$nd neceflity ; we cannot doubt the affertion* 
of any £erfon \vhom we have found tt> fpeak 
uniformly the truth; we cannot believe any 
perfon, let us wifh to doit ever E> much, if wfe 
have dete£t^d,hto..ia:falfthoodi.{. Befdtc.we 
have had experience of a, perfon'* integrity 
we may hope or take it for granted, that Ije & 
perfe&ly fincere and honeft; but we cannot 
feel moi:e than belief upon Irnft* t^l we harfc ■ 
dually feeji his integrity tried. We fhoiil* 
not pretend that we have faith in our pupils 
before we have tried them; we may hope frorft 
ih*ir habits from the examples they have fefen, 
and ftt>m the advantageous manner in which 
truth has always been reprefented to them, 
that they will aft hortotirably % this hope h na- 
tural and juft, but confidence is another feel* 
*ng of the raittd. The firft titne we truft a child, 
we fhould not fay, " I am fute you Hviti taol 
cc dfeceive rti<*$ I can \tvtft you with any thing 
« in the wotld.' ' This is flattefy or folly ; it 15 
paying beforehand, which is not tfc* way to get 
fcufmfcfs 4one; why cannot we, efpecialjy a* 
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we arc teaching truth, fay the thing that 
is, " I hope you will not deceive me. If I 
tC find that you may be tnifted, you know I 
" fliall be able to truft you another time : this 
H muft depend upon you, not entirely upon 
l< me." We muft make ourfelves certain upon 
thefe occafions, how the child condu£ts him* 
felf ; nor is it neceffary. to ufe any artifice, or to 
affe£t from falfe delicacy any fecurity that we 
do not feel ; it is better openly to fay, " You 
<c fee, I do you the juftice to examine carefully, 
** how you have condu&ed yourfelf; Iwifti to 
u be able to truft you another time." 

Jt may be faid, that this method of ftrift in- 
quiry reduces a truft to no truft at all, and 
that it betrays fufpicion. If you examine evi- 
dently with the belief that a child has deceived 
you, certainly you betray injurious fufpicion, 
and you educate the child very ill ; , but if you 
feel and exprefs a ftrong defire to find that 
your pupil has conduced himfelf honourably, 
he will be glad and proud of the ftrifteft fcru- 
tiny - 9 he will feel that he has earned your future 
confidence, and this confidence, which hp 
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cleariy knows how he has obtained, will be 
more valuable to him than all the belief 
upon truft which you could affefit to feel. 
By degrees, after your pupil has taught you 
to depend upon him, your confidence will 
prevent the neceffity of any examination into 
his conduft. This is the juft and delight- 
ful reward of integrity ; children know how to 
feel and underftand it thoroughly •> befides the 
many reftraints from which our confidence will 
naturally relieve them, they feel the pride of 
)>dng trufted, th« honour of having a chara&er 
for integrity ; nor can it be too ftrongly imprefled 
upon their minds, that this chara&er muft be 
preferved, as it was obtained, by their own 
condudt . If one link in the chain of confidence 
be broken, the whole is deftroyed. Indeed, 
where habits of truth are early formed, we may 
fafely depend upon them ; a young perfon who 
has never deceived would fee, that the firft ftep 
in falfehood cofts too much to be hazarded. 
Let this appear in the form of calculation rather 
than of fentiment : to habit, to enthufiafm, wt 
owe much of all our yirtues, to yeafon more j 
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and the mdre o£them vtre owe to reafon the befc* 
ter : habit and enthufiafm lire ftibjeft to fudden 
or gradual changes, but reafon continues far 
ever the fame. As the underftanding unfolds 
we fhould fortify all our pupil's good habits, and 
virtuous enthufiafm, by the convi&ion of their 
utility, of their being effential to the happinefs 
of fociety in general, and conducive immediately 
to the happinefs of every individual : poffeffed 
of this convi&ion, and provided with fubftantial 
arguments in its fupport, young people will not 
be expofed to danger, either from fophiftry or 
ridicule. 

Ridicule certainly is not the teft of truth ; 
but it is a teft which truth fometimes find it 
difficult to ftand_ Vice never " bolts her argu- 
<c ments" with more fuccefs, than when fhe af- 
fumes the air of raillery, and the tone of gaiety. 
All vivacious young people are fond of wit; 
we do not mean children, for they do not un- 
derftand it; thofe^who have the beft capacities, 
and the ftri&eft habits of veracity, often appear 

tocommon obferversabfolutely ftupid, from their 

* 

averfion to any play upon words, and from the 



Kteral fimplicify with which they believe every 
thing that is afferted. A'remarkably intelligent 
little girl of four years old, but who had never 
in her own family been ufed to the commbit 
phrafes which fometimes pafs for humour, hap- 
pened to hear a gentlemen fay, -as he looked out 
of the window one rainy morning, "It rains 
" cats and dogs to day :" the child with a fur- 
prifed, but believing countenance immediately 
went to look out of the window to fee the 
phenomenon. * This extreme fimplicity in 
childhopd is fometimes fucceeded in youth by 
a ftrong tafte for wit and humour: young people 
are, in the firft place, proud to (hew that they 
underftand them, and they are gratified by the 
perception of a new intelleftual pleafure. At 
this period of their education great attention 
muft be paid to them, left their admiration for 
wit. and frolic, flibuld diminifh their reverence 
and their love for fober truth. In many engag- 

' '* A lady of good fenfe, who read this ftory in the firft 
edition, txpretfed fome doubt as to the- poffibility ©f fuch 
fimplicky : another lady* who was prefent, called^ut fud* 
denly, that it rained cats and dogs, and the child of the 
former lady infta,ntfy fan to the window toTfee t}ie phae. 
nomenon. 
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ing chara&ers in fociety, and in many enter- 
taining books, deceit and difhonefty are aflb- 
ciated with fuperior abilities, with eafe and 
gaiety of manners, and with a certain air of 
frank careleffnefs which can fcarcely fail to 
pleafe. Gil Bias*, Tom Jones, Lovelace* 
Count Fathom, are all of this clafs of chara&ers; 
they fliould not be introduced to our pupils till | 

their habits of integrity are thoroughly formed, 
and till they are fufficiently fkifull in analyfing | 

their own feelings, to diftinguifti whence their 
approbation and pleafure in reading of thefe | 

chara&ers arife. In books we do not a£tually 
fufFer by the tricks of rogues, nor by the lies they 
tell; hence their truth is to us a quality of no 
value } but their wit, humour, and the ingenuity 
of their contrivances, are of great value to us, 
becaufe they afford us entertainment : the moft 
honeft man in the univerfe may not have had 
half fo many adventures as the greateft rogue; 
in a romance, the hiftory upon oath of all the 
honeft man's bargains and fales, lawfuits and 
lofles, nay, even a complete view of his ledger, 

* ~ * See Mrs, Macaulay's Letter* on Education, 
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aftd day-book, together with the regular balanc- 
ings of his accounts, would probably not afford 
quite fo much entertainment, even to a reader 
of the moft unWemiftied integrity and phleg- 
matic temper, as the adventures of Gil Bias* 
and Jonathan Wild, adorned with all the wit of 
Le Sage, and humour of Fielding. When Gil 
Bias lays open his whole heart to us, and tells 
us all his fins, unwhipt of juftice, we give him 
credit for making us his confidant, and we for- 
get that this fincerity, and thefe liberal confef- 
fions are not charafiteriftic of the hero's di£ 
pofition, but eflential only to the novel. The 
novel writer could not tell us all he had to fay 
without this dying confeflion, and inconfiftenf 
opennefs from his accomplished villain $ the rea- 
der is ready enough to forgive, having never 
been duped. When young people can make 
all thefe fefleftions for themfelves, they may 
read Gil Bias with as much fafety as the life of 
Franklin, ot any other the moft moral perform- 
ance. " Tout eft fain aux fains*," as Madame 
Vol. I. Z 

* Erery thing ig healthful to the healthy. 
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de Sevigne very judicioufly obferves in oneof her 
letters upon the choice of books for her grand- 
daughter. We refer for more detailed obfer- 
vations upon this fubjeft to the chapter upon 
books. But we cannot help here reitSrating 
our advice to preceptors, not to force the detec- 
table characters, which are fometimes held up 
to admiration in ancient and modern hiftory, 
upon the common fenfe, or, if they pleafe, the 
moral feelings of their pupils. The bad actions 
of great characters fhould not be palliated by 
eloquence, and fraud and villany fhould never 
be explained away by the hero's ot warrior's 
code; a code which confounds all juft ideas of 
right and wrong. Boys, in reading the cMics, 
niufl: read of a variety of crimes, but that is no 
reafon why they fiiould approve of them, nor 
why their tutors (hould undertake to vindicate 
the caufe of falfehood and treachery. A gen- 
tleman, wtahas taught his fons Latin, has uni- 
formly purfued the praftice of abandoning to 
the juft and prompt indignation of his young 
pupils all the ancient heroes who are deficient 
in moral Ijonefty : his fons, in reading Cor* 
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ndiua Nepos, abfolutely coiild not compre* 
hend, that the treachery of Themiftocles or of 
Alcibiades could be applauded by a wife and 
poliflied nation. Xenophon has made an elo- 
quent attempt to explain the nature of military 
good faith ; Cambyfes tells his fon, that, in 
taking advantage of an enemy, a man muft 
be " crafty, deceitful, a diffembler, a thief, and 
" a robber." Oh Jupiter ! exclaims the young 
Cyrus, what a man, my father, you fay I muft 
be ! And he very fenfibly aflcs his father, why, 
if it be neceflary in fome cafes to enfnare and 
deceive men, he had not in his childhood been 
taught by his preceptors the art of doing harm 
to his fellow-creatures, as well as of doing them 
good, « ^nd why," fays Cyrus, u have I al- 
" ways been punifhed whenever I have been 
t€ difcovered in pra&ifing deceit ?" The anfyrers 
of Cambyfes are by no means fatisfa&ory upon 
this fubjeft : nor do we think that the conver- 
fafion between the old general and Mr. Wil- 
liams * could have made the matter perfe&ly 

Z2 

* See Mr. Williams's Le&ures on ^Education, where 
Xenophon is quoted, page 16, &c. vol. ii,— -alfo p. 31. 
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intelligible to the young gentleman, whofe 
fcrupulous integrity made him objeSfc to the 
military profeffion. 

It is certain, that many perfotis of ftrift ho- 
nour and honefty in fome points, on others are 
utterly inconfiftent in their principles : thus it 
k is faid, that private integrity and public cor- 
ruption frequently meet in the fame chara&er j 
thus fome gentlemen &re jockies, and they have 
a convenient latitude of confcience as jockies, 
jwhilft they woufchnot for the univerfe cheat a 
man of a guinea in any 'way but in the fale of a 
horfe: others in gambling, others in love, 
others in war, think all ftratagems fair, -We 
endeavour to think that thefe are all honour- 
able men 5 but we hope,, that we are not 
obliged to lay down rules for the formation of 
foch moral prodigies in a fyftem of pra&ical 
education. 

We are aware that with children *, who are 
educated at public fchools, truth and integrity 
cannot be taught precifely in the fame manner 
*s in private families 3 becaufe ulhers and 

* Vide William*. 
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fcboolmafters cannot pay the fame hourly at- 
tention to each of their pupils, nor have they 
the command of the neceffary circumftancep. 
There are* however, fome advantages attend- 
ing the early commerce which, numbers of chil- 
dren at public feminaries have with each other ; 
they find that no fociety can fubfift without 
truth ; they feel the utility of this virtue, and* 
however they may deal with their makers, they 
learn to fpeak truth towards each other. This 
partial fpecies of honeity, or rather of honour, 
;is not the very beft of its kind, but it may eafily 
be improved into a more rational principle of 
aftion, . It is illiberal to aflert, that any virtue is 
to.be taught only by one procefs of education ; 
many different methods of education may pro- 
duce the fame efFe&s. Men of integrity. 'arid, 
honour have been formed both by private and 
public education s neither fhould be excluiively 
. fupported by thofe* who really wifli well to the 
improvement of mankind. All the errors of 
each fyftem fhould be impartially pointed out, 
arid fuch remedies as many moft eafily be adopt- 
$4 with any hope of fuccefs fliould be propofed* 
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We think, that if parents paid fufficient attention 
to the habits of their children, from* the age of 
three to feven years old, they would be properly 
prepared for public education j they would not 
then bring with them to public fchools all that 
they have learned of vice and falfehpoddn the 
company of fervants*. We have purpofely 
repeated all this in hopes of imprefling it flrong- 
ly • May we fuggeft to the matters of thefe im- 
portant feminaries, that Greek and Latin, and 
all the elegance of claffical literature, are mat- 
ters but of fecondary confequence compared 
with thofe habits of truth, which are effential to 
the chara&er and happinefs of their pupils? 
By rewarding the moral virtues more highly 
than the mere difplay of talents, a generous emu- 
lation tp excel in thefe virtues may with cer- 
tainty be excited. 

Many preceptors and parents will readily 
agree, that Bacon, in his < f general diftribution of 
human knowledge,'* was perfe&ly right not to 
omit that branch of philofophy, which hisrlord- 
tfiip terms "the doctrine of rifing in the world," 

* V. Seryapts an4 " Public and Private Education/ ' 
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To this art integrity at length becomes necef- 
faiy ; for talents, whether for bufinefs or for 
oratory, are now become fo cheap, that they 
cannot alone enfure pre-eminence to their pof- 
feffors. The public opinion, which in England 
beftows celebrity, and neceffarily leads to ho- 
nour, is intimately connefted with the public 
confidence. Public confidence is not the fame 
thing as popularity; the one may be won, the 
other, muft be earned. There is amongft all 
parties at prefent an unfatisfied demand for 
honeft men. Thofe who fpeculate in this line 
for their children, will do wifely to keep this 
j fa£t in their remembrance during their whole 
education. 

We have delayed, from a full confeioufnefs 
of the difficulty of the undertaking, to fpeak of 
the method of curing either the habits or the pro- 
penfity to falfehood. Phyficians, for mental as 
well as bodily difeafes, can give long hiftories of 
maladies ; but are furprifingly concife when they 
come to treat of the method of cure. With pati- 
ents of different ages, and different tempera- 
ments, to fpeak with due medical folemnity, we 
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ihould advife different remedies. Wkh yourj£ 
children we ihould be moft aiffioijs to break 
the habits $ with children at a more advanced 
period of their education, we fhoukl be moft 
careful to rectify the principles; Children, be- 
fore they reafon, a£i merely from habit* and 
without having acquired command over them- 
felves, they have no power to break their own 
habits ; but when young people begin to re- 
flet, and deliberate, their principles are of 
much more importance than their habits* be- 
caufe their principles, in faft, in many cafes go- 
vern their future habits ; it is in corifequence of 
their deliberations and reflexions that they aft, 
. and before we can change their way of afting, 
wpmuft change "their way of thinking. 

To break habttsoi felfehood in young children, 
.let us begin by removing the temptation, what- 
ever it may be. For inftance, if the child has the 
habit of denying things which he hasfeen, heard, 
and done^ we muft not, upon any account, ever 
queftion about any of thefe particulars, but we 
fhould forbear to give him any pleafure which 
|ie might hope to obtain by our faith in his 
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aflertations. Without entering into any expla- 
nations, we fhould abfolutely * difregard what 
he fays, and with looks of cool contempt turn 
away without liftening to his falfities. A total 
change of occupations, new obje£ts, efpecially 
fuch as excite and employ the fenfes, will be 
found highly advantageous. Sudden pleafure, 
from ftrong expreffions of affe&ion, or eloquent 
praife, whenever the child fpeaks truth, will 
operate powerfully in breaking his habits of 
equivocation. We do not advife parents to try 
fudden pain with children at this early age, 
neither do we advife bodily corre&ion, or lad- 
ing penitences y meant to excite fliame, becaufe 
thefe deprefs and. enfeeble the mind, and a » 
propenfity to falfehood ultimately arifes from 
weaknefs and timidity. Strengthen the body 
and mind by all means \ try to give the pupils 
command over themfelves upon occafions 
where they have no opportunities of deceiving : 
the fame command of mind and courage, pro- 
ceeding from the confcioufijefs of ftrength and' 
fortitude, may, when once acquired, be exerted 

• Rouffeau and Williams. 
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in any. manner we dire&. A boy* who tells a 
falfehood to avoid fome trifling pain, or to pro^ 
cure fome trifling gratification, would perhaps 
dare to fpeak the truth, if he were certain that 
he could bear the pain, or do without the grati- 
fication. Without talking to him about truth 
or falfehood, we fhould begin by exercifing him 
in the art of bearing and forbearing. The 
flighteft trials are beft for beginners, fuch as 
their fortitude can beay, for fuccefs is neceffary 
to increafe their courage. 

Madame de Genlis, in her Adele and Theo- 
xlore, giveS' Theodore, when he is about feven 
years old, a box of fugar-plums to take care of, 
to teach him to command his paffions. Theo- 
dore produces the untouched treafure to his 
mother, from time to time, with great felf-com- 
placency. We think this a good pra&ical 
leffon. Some years ago the experiment was 
tried, with complete fuccefs, upon a little boy 
between five and fix years old. This boy kept 
raifins and almonds in a little box in his pocket, 
day after day, without ever thinking of touch- 
ing them. His only difficulty was to remem- 
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ber at the appointed time, at the week's end, to 
produce tnem ; the raifins were regularly count- 
ed from time to time, and were, when found 
to be right, fometimes given to the child, but 
not always. When for feveral weeks the boy 
had faithfully executed his truft, the time was 
extended for which he was to Jceep the raifins, 
and every body in the family expreffed that 
they were now certain, before they counted 
the raifins, that they fhould find the number 
exaflt. This confidence, which was not pre- 
tended confidence, pleafed the child, but the 
reft he confidered as a matter of courfe. We 
think fuch little trials as thefe might be made 
with children of five or fix years old, to give 
. them early habits of exaftnefs. The boy we 
have juft mentioned has grown up with a 
more unblemifhed reputation for truth, than 
any child with whom we were ever acquainted. 
This is the fame boy who broke the looking- 
glafs, (page 307.) 

When a patient far advanced iji his childhood 
Is yet to be cured of apropenfity to deceive, the 
feufinefs becomes formidable, It is dangerous 
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to fet our vigilance in direft oppofition to his 
cunning, and it is yet more dangerous to truft, 
and give him opportunities of frefh deceit If 
the pupil's temper is timid, fear has probably 
been his chief inducement to diffimulation. If 
his temper is fanguine, hope and fuccefs, 
and perhaps the pleafure of inventing fchemes, 
or of outwitting his fuperiors, have been his 
motives. In one cafe we fhould prove to the 
patient, that he has nothing to fear from fpeak- 
ing the truth to us ; in the other cafe we fhould 
demonftrate to him, that he has nothing to hope 
from telling us falfehoods. Thofe who are 
pleafed with the ingenuity of cunning, fhould 
have opportunities of fhewing their ingenuity in 
honourable employments, and the higheft praife 
fhould be giVen to their fuccefsful abilities 
-whenever they are thus exerted. They will 
compare their feelings when they are the ob- 
jects of efteem, and of contempt, and they 
will be led permanently to purfue what moft 
tends to their happinefs. We fhould never 
deprive them of the hope of eftablifhing a cha- 
rafter for integrity - 9 on the contrary > we £hp.uJA 
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explain diftin&ly to them, that this is abfo 
lutely in their own power. Examples from 
real ljfe will ftrike the mind of a young perfon 
juft entering into the world, much more than 
any fi£litiou$ chara&ers, or moral ftories; and 
ftrong indignation, expreffed incidentally, will 
have more effe£t than any # le£tures prepared fot 
the purpofe We do not mean, that any artifice 
fhould be ufed to make our leffons impreffive ; 
bat there is no artifice in feizing opportunities, 
which muft occur in real life, to exemplify the 
advantages of a good charadter. The opinions 
which young people hear expreffed of a£Hons 
in which they have no fhare, and of charaSters 
with whom they are not connefted, make a 
greai impreflion upon tljem. The horror which 
is (hewn to falfehood, the fliame which over- 
whelms the culprit, they have then leifure to 
contemplate ; they fee the effefts of the ftorm 
at a diftance; they dread to be expofed to its 
violence, and they will prepare for their own 
fecurity. When any fuch ftrong impreffion has 
been made upon the mind, we fhould feize that 
mqment to conneS new principles with new 
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habits of a£tton : we fliould try the pupil in 
fome fituation in which he. has never been 
tried before, and where he conftantly may feel 
hope of obtaining reputation, if he deferves it, 
by integrity* All reproaches upon his former 
conduct fliould now be forborn, and he fhould 
be allowed to feel, in full fecurity, the pleafures, 
and the honours, of his new charafter. 

We cannot better conclude a chapter upon 
Truth than by honeftly referring the reader, to 
a charming piece of eloquence, with which 
Mr. Godwin concludes his efTay upon Decep- 
tion and Franknefs*. We are- fenfible how 
much we (hall lofe by the comparifon : we had 
written this chapter before we faw his effay. 

* V. The Enquirer, p. 101. 



CHAPTER IX. 



ON REWARDS AND PUNISHMENTS. 



E.may appear to have relaxed in the 
two laft chapters from that difcipline which is 
ufually thoughtneceffary in education — but to 
give habits of truth, too much cannot be fa- 
crificed. 

To avoid, in education, all unneceflary fe- 
verity, and all dangerous indulgence, we muft 
form juft ideas of the nature and ufe of rewards 
and punifliments. Let us begin with consider- 
ing the nature of punifhment, fince it is beft to 
get the moft difagreeable part of our bufi- 
nefs done the firft. 

Several benevolent and enlightened authors* 
have endeavoured to explain the ufe of penal 

* BeccsraT Voltaire, Blackftone, &c. 
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laws, and to corre£t the ideas which fofmeriy 
prevailed concerning public juftice. Punifli- 
ment is no longer confidered, except by the 
ignorant and fanguinary, as vengeance from the 
injured, or expiation from the guilty. We now 
diftinttly underftand, that the greatest poffiblef 
happinefs of the whole fociety muft be the ul- 
timate objeft of- all juft legiflation ; that the 
partial evil of punifhment is confequently to be 
tolerated by the wife and humane legiflator, 
only fo far as it is proved to be neceffaty for the 
general good. When a crime has been com- 
mitted, it cannot be undone by all the art, or. 
all the power of man ; by. vengeance the nioft 
fanguinary, or remorfe the molt painful. The 
paft is irrevocable > all that remains is to pro* 
vide for the future. It would be abfurd, aftet 
an offence has already been committed, to in* 
creafe the fum of mifery in the world by in- 
fli&ing pain dpon the offender* unlefs that paii* 
were afterwards to be produ6tive of happinefs to 
fociety, either by preventing the criminal from 
Repeating his offence, or by^tfefring others 
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view, of reftraming individuals, by the recol- 
leftion of paft fufferings from future crimes, 
and of teaching others by public examples, to 
,expe£t, and to fear,, certain evils, as. the necef- 
fary confequences of certain aftions hurtful 
to fociety, all wife laws are framed and all 
juft punifhments are infli&ed. It is only by 
the convi&ion that certain punifhments are ef- 
fential to the general fecurity and happinefs, 
that a perfon of humanity can, or ought, to 
fortify his mind againft the nattiral feelings of 
compaflion. Thefe feelings are the moft pain- 
ful, and the moft difficult to refill when, as it 
fometimes unavoidably happens, public jflftice 
requires the total facrifice of the happinefs, li- 
berty, or perhaps the life, of a fellow-cireature, 
whofe ignorance precluded him from virtue, 
and whofe. rieglefted or depraved education 
prepared him by inevitable degrees for vice and 
all its miferies. ;# How exq.uifitely painful muft 
be the feelings of a humane judge in pronouncing 
fentence upon fuch a devoted being ! But the 
law permits^^ no refined metaphyfical difqui* 
fitions : it vrawd be vain to plead the neceflita- 
Vol, I. A a 
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tian's do&rine of an unavoidable connexion be- 
tween the paft and the future in all human ac- 
tions ; (he fame neceflity compels the ptmiih- 
ment, that compelled the crime ; nor could, 
nor ought, the rnoft eloquent advocate in a 
court of juftice to obtain a criminal's acquittal 
by entering into a minute hiftbfy of the errors of 
his education. 

It is the bufinefe of education to prevent 
crimes, and to prevent all thofe habitual pro- 
perties which ncceflarily lead to their commit 
-fion. The tegiflator can confidcr only the large 
kiterefts of fociety,. the preceptor's view is fixed 
upon the individual interefts of his pupil, Fot^ 
iunately bofe muft ultimately agree. To fecure 
for his pupil 8he greeted poffiblc quantity of 
happineft, taking in the wKofe*rf life, mu&he 
the wifli of the preceptor: this mdbdes every 
thing. We imnjediately peroeive the con- 
nexion between that happinefs, and obedience 
to all the laws on which the profperky of fo- 
ciety depends. We yet further perceive, that 
tiie probability of our pupil's yvtiing not oplf 
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tary, happy ob^nce* to fyph laws, muft arife 
from the qpnpexion which he befoves, afcdfoeto 
th^t there exifta, between h}$ fecial duties and 
hte fecial happineft. How to induce this im* 
portant belief is the queftion. 

It fc obvious, that we cannot explain to the 
comprehenfion of a child of three pr four years 
old all the truths of morality $ nor can we demon* 
ftrate to him the juftice of puniihments, by Shew- 
ing him that we give prefent pain to enfure fu- 
ture advantage. But though we cannot de* 
monftrate to the child that we are juft, we may 
fatfsfy ourfelves upon this fubjeft, and we may 
conduct purfelyca during bis non-age of under- 
ffendmg with the fcrupuious integrity of a guar* 
diau. Itefore we can govern by rcafon, we 
can- by afibciating pain or pleafure with certain 
a&jons, give habits, and tfiefe habits will be 
either beneficial or hurtful to the pupil: we 
rn&ft. If they be hurtful habits, conquer them 
by &eifc puniihments, and thus we make the 
helplefs $hM fuffer for our negligence and mif- 
tafc^s. Vommiy in Scotland there exifted a 
hw, wb&b »Wige4«yery farrier, who tjirougji 
Aa2 
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ignorance or drunkennefs pricked a horfe's foot 
in ihoeing him, to depofit the price of the horfe 
till he was found, to furnifh the owner with 
another, and in cafe the horfe could not be 
cured, the farrier was doomed to indemnify the 
injured owner. At the fame rate of punifhment, 
what indemnification (hould be demanded from 
a carelefs or ignorant preceptor? 

When a young child puts his finger too near 
the fire, he burns himfelf ; the pain immedi- 
ately follows the a£tion, and they becomfe affo- 
ciated together in the child's memory ; if he 
repeat the experiment often, and conftantly 
with the fame refult, the affociation will be fo 
ftrongly formed, that the child will ever after- 
wards expect thefe two things to happen toge- 
ther : whenever he puts his finger into fire, he 
will expeft to feel pain : he .will, yet further, as 
thefe things regularly follow orte another, learn 
to think one the caufe, and the other the effe&. 
He may not have words to exprefs thefe ideas ; 
-nor can we explain how the belief that events, 
which have happened together^vill again hap- 
pen together, is by experience induced in the 
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mind. This is a fa&, which no metaphyficians 
pretend to difpute, but it has not yet, that we 
know of, been accounted for by any. It would 
be rafli to aflert, that it will not in future be 
explained, but at pref^nt we are totally in the 
dark upon the fubjeft. It is fufficient for our 
purpofe to obferve, that this aflbciation of faSs, 
or of ideas, affe6ts the aftions of all rational 
beings, and of many animals who are called ir- 
rational. Would you teach a dog or a horfe to 
obey you ?, Do you not aflbciate pleafure, or 
pain, with the things you wifh that they fhould 
praSHfe, or avoid ? The impatient arid igjio- 
rant give infinitely more pain than is rieceflary 
to the animals they educate. If the pain, 
Which we would aflbciate with any aftion, do 
not immediately follow it, the child does not 
underftand us ; if feveral events happen nearly 
at the fame time, it is impoffible that- a child 
can at firft diftinguifh which are caufes and 
which arc effefts. Suppofe, that a mother 
would teach her little fon, that he muft not put 
his dirty fhoes upon her clean fofa: if ftie 
frowns upon him, or fpeaks to him in an angty 
A ^ 3 
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tone, bt the inftant that he fets his foot ind (hoe 
upon the fofe, he defifts, without knowing that 
the dirt bf his fhoes was the motive of his mo- 
ther's prohibition ; but he has only learned* that 
putting & foot upon the fofe^ and his mother's 
frown, follow each other ; his mother's frofrn, 
from former aflbciations, gives him perhaps feme 
jpain, or the expe&ation of fotae pain* arid con* 
fequehtly he avoids repeating th& aSion which 
immediately prfecedfed the frown. If, a Atort 
time $fterwards> the little boy, forgetting the; 
frbwn, accidentally gets upon the fofa without 
hisjhoesy no evil follows ; but it is not probable, 
that he can by this fingle experiment difcover, 
that his fhoes have made all the difference in 
the two cafes. Children are frequently fo ranch 
puzzled by their confufed experience of ijnpu- 
nity and punkhmenV that they are quite at a 
lofs how to condufit themfelves. Whenever 
our puniftiments are not made intelligible* they 
are cruel ; they give pain, without producing 
any future advantage. To mate puaifhment 
intelligible to children, it muft be not only im* 
mediately, but repeatedly and uniformly > affo*;, 
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ciated with the a&ions which we wifh them to 
avoid. 

When children begin to rcafon, puniihmea^ 
affe&s them in a different manner from what it 
did whilft they were governed, like irrational 
animals, merely by the direft affiliations of 
pleafure and pain. They diftinguiih, in many 
iftftances, between coincidence and caufation; 
they discover, that the will of others is fre- 
quently the immediate caufe of the pain they 
fuffer : they learn by experience, that the will 
is not an unchangeable caufe, that it is influ- 
enced by circumftances, by paffionsj, by per- 
foafion, by caprice. It muft be, however, by 
flow degrees, that they acquire any ideas of 
juftice. They cannot know our views relative 
to their future happinefs ; their firft ideas of the , 
juftice of the punifhments we infli£t cannot 
therefore t>9 accurate. They regulate thefe firft 
judgments by the fimple idea, that our puniih- 
ments ought to t>e exaftly the fame always in 
the fame circumftances j when they underftand 
words, they learn to exp$£t that our words and 
aftiqns fliould precifely agree^ that we (hould 
Aa4 
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keep our promifes, and fulfil our threats. They 
next learn, that as they are puniftied for volun- 
tary faults, they cannot juftly he punifhed till 
it has been diftin&ly explained to them what is 
[wrong ox-forbidden, and what is right or />er- 
'.mitted, . The words right or wrong, and per- 
mitted. or.forbidikHj are fynonymdusat firft in 
4 the *pprche»fiQns <jf children ;. and obedience 
end difobedience ftre thq'k pjify ideas of .virtue 
and vice. Whatever-we: cOnuaand to be done, 
or rather whatever: we aflbejate with pleafure, 
they imagine' to be right 5 whatever we pro- 
hibiti provided we have uniforfpjy affpcifited it 
with pain, they believe, to be wrong. This in*- * 
plicit fubmiffion to our authority, and thefe 
confined ideas of right and wrong, are conve- 
nient, or apparently convenient, to indolent or 
tyrannical governors j and they forpetipes- en- 
deavour to prolong the reign of ignorance, with 
.the hope of eftabliflimg in the mind an opinion 
of their own infallibility. But this is a danger- 
ous as well as an uftjuft fyftem. Bycqipparifon 
with the CQnduft and opinions of others, children 
Jearn to judge of their parents and preceptor^ 
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by reading and by converfation they acquire 
more enlarged notions of right and wrong ; an4 
their obedience, unlefs it then arife from the 
convi&ion of their underftaiidings, depends but 
on a very precarious foundation. The mere af- 
fociation of pleafure and pain, in the form of 
reward and punifhment, with any given a£iion 
will not govern them ; they will now examine 
whether there is any moral or phyfical necejfary 
connexion between the a£Hon and pupiflunent; 
nor will they believe the punifhment they fuffer 
to be a confequence of the a£tioft , they have 
committed, but rather a confequence of their 
being obliged to fubmit to the will of thofe, 
who are ftronger or more powerful than they 
are themfelves. > Urijuft punifhments do not 
eflfeft thdir intended purpofe, becaufe the pain 
is not aflbciated with the a£tion which we 
would prohibit ; but, on the contrary, it is af- 
fbciated with the idea of our tyranny; it con- 
fequently excites the fentiment of hatred to- 
wards us, inftead qf ayerfion to the forbidden 
aftion. When once, by reafoning, children 
acquire evqn a vague idea that thofe who edu- 
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cate them are unjuft, it is vain either to punifh 
or reward them $ if they fubmit, or if they rebel, 
their education is equally fpoiled ; in the one 
cafe they become cowardly, in the other head? 
ftrong. To avoid thefe evils there is but one 
met&od ; we muft early fecure reafon for our 
friend, elfe fhe will become our unconquerable 
enemy. As foon as children are able, in any 
ihftance, to underftand the meaning and na- 
ture of punifhment, it fhould in that inftance 
be explained to them. Juft punifhment is pain 
hifli&ed with the reafonable hope of preventing 
greater pain in future. In a family, where 
there sure feveral children educated together, 
or in public fchools, punifhments may be in* 
flifled with juftioe for the fake of example, but 
ftill the reformation and fixture good of the fuf- 
ferer is always a principal objeft ; and of this 
he fhould be made fenfible. If our pra&ice 
upon all occafions correfpond with our theory, 
and if children really perceive, that we do not 
punifh them to gratify our own fpleen or paffion, 
we fhall not become, even when we give them 
pain, objefts of their hatred. The paia vM$ 
4 
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cot ht aHbdated with tts, but, as it otght to 
be, with the fault which was the teal canfe of 
it. AS much as poffible we fhoukf let children 
feel the natural confequences of their own con- 
duct The natural confequehce bf fpeaking 
truth is the being beBev*d $ the nktifral confe- 
rence of faffehood is the loft of trull and con* 
fidence; the itetural confeqtience of all the 
trfefiil virtmes is efteem, of all the amiable vit* 
tues love, tff *afch of the prudential virtues fomts 
peculiar advantage to their poHeffo*. / Btft 
plum-^nddfcg is not the appropriate reward of 
truth, nor is the 4ofc of it the natural or nece& 
fery coftfequence of felfehood. Prudence h 
not to be rewarded with the affe&ion due to 
humanity; nor h humanity to be retompenfed 
With the efteetn claimed by prudence. Let 
each good and bad quality have its proper {hare 
of praife and blame, and let the confequences 
of each follow as constantly as poffible. That 
^yoiing people may form a fteady judgment of 
the danger of any vice, they muft uniformly 
perceive, that certain painful confequences re* 
fult from its pra&ioe. It is in vain that we in- 
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flift punifhments, unlefs all the precepts and 
all the examples which they fee confirm them * 
in the fame belief. 

In the unfortunate fon of Peter the Great we 
have a ftriking inftance of the effefts of a diA 
agreement between* precept and example*, 
which in a lefs elevated fituation might have 
efcaped our notice. It feems as if the different 
par^apd ftages of his education had been pur- 
pofely contrived to counterafit each other. Till 
he yras eleven years old, he, was committed to 
the care of women, and of igjiorsnt bigotted 
priefts, who wer? continually inveighing againft 
his father for the abolition of certaiu barbarous 
cuftoms. Then cam? l#ron\Hayfefl for his 
governor, a fenfible map, who had juft begun 
to make fomething of his Jgupil, when prince 
Menzikof infilted upon having the fole manage* 
ment of the unfortunate Alexey. Prince Men- 

4 

zikof abandop^d him to the company of the 
loweft wretches ; who encouraged him in con- 
tinual ebriety, and in a tafte for every thing 
.mean and profligate. At length came Euphro? 

* See Cox's Travels, vol. ii, 189, 
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fytoe, his Finlandifh miftrefs, who upon his trial 
for rebellion depofed to every angry expreflion 
which, in his moft unguarded moments, the 
wretched fon had uttered againft the tyrannical 
father. Amidft fuch fcenes of contradictory 
experience, can we be furprized, that Alexey 
Petrovitch became feeble, ignorant, and pro- 
fligate; that he rebelled againft the father whom 
he had early been taught to fear and hate ; that 
he liftened to the pernicious counfels or the 
companions who had, by pretended fympathy 
and flattery, obtained that place in his confi- 
dence which no parental kindnefs had ever 
fecured ? . Thofe hiftorians who are zealous for 
the glory of Peter the Great have eagerly re- 
futed, as a moft atrocious calumny, the report 
of his having had any part in the myfterious 
death of his fon. But how will they apologize 
for the Czar's negleft of that fon's education, 
from which all the misfortunes of his life arofe? 
But all this is paft for ever ; the only advan- 
tage we can gain from recalling thefe circum- 
ftances i? a confirmation of this important prin- 
ciple in education 5 that, when precept and 
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example counteract one another, there is no 
hope of fuccefs. Nor can the utmoft feverity 
effett any ufeful purpofe, whilft the daily ex* 
perience of the pupil contradi&s his preceptor's 
leffons. In fa£t, feverity is feldom neceffaxy 
in a well conducted education. The fmalleft 
poffible degree of pain, which can in any cafe 
produce the required efFeft, is indifputably the 
juft meafure of the punifhment which ought 
to he inflifted in any given cafe. This fiinpl*< 
axiom will lead us to a number of truths, which 
immediately depend upon or refult from it. We 
muft. attend to every circumftance which can 
diminUh the quantity of pain, without leffening 
the efficacy of punifbment Now it has been 
found from experience, that there are feveral 
circumftances which operate uniformly to this 
purpofe. We formerly obferved, that the ek 
feQ: of puniihment upon the minds of children, 
before they reafon, depends much upon its 
immediately fucceeding the fault, and alfo upon 
Its being certainly repeated whenever the fan** 
fault is committed. After children acquire the 
power of reafoning, from a variety of new jnp* 
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tives, thefe laws with refpe£t to punifhment de- 
rive additional force. A trifling degree of pain 
will ^nfwer the purpofe, if it be made inevita- 
ble ; whilft the fear of an enormous proportion 
of uncertain punifhment will not be found fuf- 
ficient to govern the mind. The contemplation 
of a diftant punifhment, however fevere, does 
not affeft the imagination with much terror, 
becaufe there is ftill a fecret hope of efcape. 
Hence it is found from experience, that the 
moft fanguinary penal laws have always been 
ineffectual to reftrain from crimes*. ,- Even if 
dete&ion be inevitable, and confequent punifh- 
ment equally inevitable, if punifhment be not 
infli£ted as foon as the criminal is convi&ed, it 
has been found, that it has not, either as a pre- 
ventive, or a public example, its proper power 
upon the human mind. Not only fhould the 
punifluneut be immediate after convi&ion, biSt 
detection fhould follow the offence as fpeedily 
as poflible. Without entering at large into the 
intricate argument concerning identity and con* 
fcioufnefs, we may obferve, that the confciou£ 

* See Beccaria, Blackftone, Colquhoua. 
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nefs of having committed the offence for which 
he fuffers ought at the time of fuffering to be 
ftrong in the offender's mind. Though proofs 
of his identity may have been legally eftabliflied 
in a court of juftice, and though, as far as it re- 
lates to public juftice, it matters not whether the 
offence for which he is punifhed has been com- 
mitted yefterday or a year ago ; yet, as to the ef- 
fe& which the punifhment produces on the cul- 
prit's own mind, there^ muft be a material dif- 
ference. 

" I defire you to judge of me, not by what I 
" was, but by what I am," faid a philofopher 
>vhen he was reproached for fome of his paft 
tranfgreflions. If the interval between an of- 
fence and its punifhment be long, it is poffible 
that duriqg this interval a complete change may 
be made in the views and habits of the offend- 
er; fuch a change as fhall abfolutely preclude 
all probability of his repeating his offence. His 
punifhment muft then be purely for the fake of 
example to others. He fuffers pain at the time, 
perhaps, when he is in the beft focial difpo- 
fitions poffible; and thus we punifh the prefent 
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good man for the faults of the former offender. 
We readily excufe the violence which a man in 
a paffion may have committed, when upon his 
return to his fober fenfes he expreffes contrition 
and furprife at his own exceffes$ he allures us, 
and we believe him, that he is now a perfeftly 
different perfon. If we da not feel any material 
ill confequences from his late anger, we are > 
willing, and even defirous, that the paffionate 
man fhould not in his fober ftate be puniihed for 
his madnefs ; all that we can defire is, to have 
fome fecurity againft his falling into any freih fit 
of anger : could his habits of temper be inftantly 
changed, and could we have a moral certainty 
that his phrenzy would never more do us any 
injury, would it not be malevolent and unjuft to 
punifh him for his old infanity ? If we think and 
a£t upon thefe principles with refpeSt to men, 
how much more indulgent fhould we be to chil- 
dren ? Indulgence is perhaps an improper word: 
but in other words, how careful fhould we be 
never to chain children to their dead faults!* 
Vol, I. B b 

*Mezeatius> Vimix*- %ii 
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Children during their education mufl be in a 
continual ftate of progreflion $ they are not the 
fame to-day that they were yefterday ; they have 
little refle&ion, their confcioufnefs of the prefent 
occupies them, and it would be extremely dif- 
ficult from day to day, or from hour to hour, to 
identify their minds. Far from wifhing that 
they fliould diftin£Uy remember all their paft 
thoughts, and that t\iey fhould value themfiblves 
upon their continuing the fame, we muft fre- 
quently defire that they fhould forget their for- 
mer errors, and abfolutely change their manner 
of thinking. They fliould feel no intereft in ad- 
hering to former bad habits or falfe opinions, 
therefore their £ride fliould not be roufed to 
defend thefe by our making them a part of 
their ftanding chara&er. The character of 
children is to be formed, we fliould never fpeak 
of it as pofitively fixed. Man has been defined 
to be a bundle of habits; till the bundle is made 
up we may continually increafe or diminifh it* 
Children who are zealous in defence of their 
own perfe&ions, are of all others mod likely to 
become ftationary in their intelle&ual progrefs, 
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and difingenuous in their temper. It would be 
v itl vain to repeat to them this fenfible and ele- 
gant obfervation, " To confefs that you have 
" been in the wrong, is only faying in other 
" words, that you are wifer to-day than you 
" were yefterday." This remark will rather 
pique than comfort the pride of thofe, who are 
anxious to prove that they have been equally 
wife and immaculate in every day of their 
exiftence. 

It may be faid, that children cannot too 
early be made fenfible of the value of reputa- 
tion, and that they muft be taught to conneft 
the ideas of their paft and prefent f elves, other- 
wife they cannot perceive, for inftance* why 
confidence fliould be placed in them in propor- 
tion to their paft integrity ; or why falfehood 
fliould lead to diftruft. The force of this argu- 
ment muft be admitted ; yet ftill we muft con- 
fider the age and ftrength of mind in •children* 
when we apply jit to practice. Truth is not in- 
ftinciive in the mind, and the ideas of integrity, 
and of the advantages of reputation, muft be 
very cautioufly introduced, left* by giving chik 
Bb2 
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dren too perfeft a theory of morality before they 
have fufficient ftrength of mind to adhere to it 
in pra&ice, we make them hypocrites, or elfe 
give them a fatal diftruft of themfelves, founded 
upon too early an experience of their own 
weaknefs, and too. great fenfibility to fliame. 

Shame, when once it becomes familiar to the 
mtnd'Jofes its effeft j it fhould not therefore be 
ufed as a common punifhment for flight faults. 
Nor (hould we truft very early in education to 
the delicate fecret influence of conference ; but 
we {hould take every precaution to prevent the 
neceflity of having recoiirfe to the punilhment 
of difgrace * and we muft, if we mean to pre- 
serve the power of confeience, take care that it 
be never disregarded with impunity;, and we re- 
peat that we {hould never expofe the integrity 
of children to ftrong temptation, except in fixa- 
tions where we can be perfeftly certain of the 
refult of the experiment. We muft neither rua 
the rifle of injuring them by unjuft fufpicions, nor 
by unmerited confidence,. By prudent arrange- 
ments, and by unremitted daily attention, we: 
fhould abfolutely prevent the poffibility of da- 
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'Celt. By giving few commands, or prohibitions, 
we may avoid the danger of either fecret or 
open difobedience. By diminifhing temptations 
to do wrong, we aft more humanely than by 
multiplying reftraints and punifhments. 

It has been found, that no reftraints ' or 
punifhments have proved adequate to enfure 
obedience to laws, whenever ftrong tempta- 
tions, and many probabilities of evafion* com- 
bine in oppofition to confcience or fear. The 
terrors of the law have been for years ineffec- 
tually dire&ed againft a race of beings called 
fmugglers : yet fmuggling is ftill aft extenfive, 
lucrative, and not universally difcreditable, pro- 
feflion. Let any perfon look into the hiftory of 
the excife laws *, and he will be aftonifhed at 
the accumulation of penal ftatutes, which the 
a&ive, but vain, ingenuity of prohibitory legis- 
lators has devifed in the courfe of about thirty 
years. Open war was declared againft all ille- 
gal diftillers ; yet the temptation to illegal dif* 
Bb3 

* V. An Inquiry into the Principles of Taxation, p. 37, 
publifhed in 1 790. 
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tilling continually increafed, in proportion to 
the heavy duties laid upon the fair traded It 
came at* length to a trial of fkili between re- 
venue officers and diftillers, which could cheat, 
or which could deteft the fafteft. The diftiller 
had the ftrongeft intereft in the bufinefs, and he 
ufually came off vi&orious. Courjtng officers, 
and Watching officers (once ten watching officers 
were fet upon one diftiller) andfurveyors, and 
fupervifors, multiplied without end : the land 
in their fifcal maps was portioned out into divi- 
JioiiSy and dijtricts, and each gauger had the 
charge of all the diftillers in his divifion : the 
watching officer went firft, and the courfing of- 
ficer went after him, and after him the fuper- 
vifor ; and they had table-books, and gauging- 
rods, and dockets, and permits ; permits for fel- 
lers, and permits for buyers, and permits for fo- 
reign fpirits, printed in red ink, and permits for 
Britifh fpirits, in black ink ; and they- went 
about night and day with their hydrometers, to 
afcertain the ftrength of fpirits ; and with their 
gauging-rods, to meafure wajli. But the per^ 
tinacious diftiller was ftill flouriftung ; permits 
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were forged ; concealed pipes were fabricated? 
and the proportion between the zvq/k* &nd 
fpirits was feldom legal. The commiffioners 
complained, and the legiflators weilt to Work 
again. Under a penalty of 100 L diftillers were 
ordered to paint the words diftiller, dealer in 
JpiritSy over their doors ; and it was further en- 
acted, that all the diftillers fliould furnifh, at 
their own expence, any kind of locks, and faf- 
tenings, which the revenue officers fhould re- 
quire for locking up the doors of their own fur- 
naces, the heads of their, own ftills, pumps, 
pipes, &c. Firft fufpicions fell upon the publifc 
diftiller for exportation, then his Utenfils were 
locked up 5 afterwards the private diftiller tfraa 
fufpe&ed, and he was locked up: then they 
fet him and his furnaces at liberty, and went 
back in a paffion to the public diftiller. The 
legiflature condefcended to interfere, and with 
a new lock and key, precifely defcribed in an 
aft of parliament, it was hoped all would be 
made fpcure. But any common blackfmith, 
with a picklock in his poffeffion, laughed at the 
combined fkill of the two houfes of parlia* 
Bb4 * 
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inent : They had not fixed the padlock upon 
the mind. 

This digreffion from the rewards and punifh- 
ments of children to the diftillery laws, may, it 
is hoped, be pardoned, if the ufefkl moral can 
be drawn from it, that where there are great 
temptations to fraud, and continual opportuni- 
ties of evafion, no laws, however ingenious, no 
punifhments, however exorbitant, can avail. 
The hiftory of coiners, venders, and utterers, of 
his majefly's coin, as lately detailed to us by 
refpe&able authority*, may afford further illus- 
tration of this principle. 

The fewer the laws we make for children, 
the better. Whatever they may be, they 
(hould b^ diftin&ly expreffed ; the letter and 
fpirit fhould both agree, and the words fhould 
bear but one fignification clear to all the par- 
ties concerned. They fhould never be fubjeQ: 
to the ex poft fa&o interpretation of an angry 
preceptor, of a cunning pupil ; no loofe ge- 
neral terms fhould permit tyranny, or encourage 
quibbling. There is faid f to be a Chinefe 

' * Colqohoun. On the Police of the Metropolis. 
t V. The Grand Inftruftions tp the commiffioners ap* 
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law, which decrees, that whoever does not 
fliew proper refpect to the fovereign is to be 
punifhed with death. What is meant by the 
words proper refpect is not defined. Two per- 
Ibns made a miftake in fome account of an infig- 
nificant affair in one of their court gazettes. It 
wis declared, that to lie in a court gazette is 
to be wanting in proper refpect to the. court. 
Both the carelefs fcribes were put to death. 
One of the princes of the blood inadvertently 
put fome mark upon a memorial, . which had 
been figned by the emperor Bogd© Chan. 
This was conftrued to be a want of proper re- 
fpect to Bogdo Chan the emperor, and a horri- 
ble perfecution hence arofe againft the fcrawl- 
ing prince and his whole family. May no 
fchoolmafters, uftiers, or others, ever (even as 
far as they are able) imitate Bogdo Chan, and 
may they always define to their fubje&s what 
they meau by proper refpect f 

There is a fort of miftaken mercy fometimes 
flie^yvn to children, which is, in reality, the 

pointed to frame a new code of laws for the Ruffian em- 
pire, p. 183, faid to be drawn up by the late Lord Manf- 
field. 
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greateft cruelty. People, who are too angry to 
refrain from threats, are often too indolent, or 
too companionate, to put their threats in exe- 
cution. Between their words and a&ions there 
is hence a manifeft contradiction ; their pupils 
learn, from experience, either totally to difre* 
.gard thefe threats, or elfe to calculate, from 
the various degrees of anger which appear in 
the threatened countenance, what real proba- 
bility there is of his being as good or as bad as 
his word. Far from perceiving that punifh- 
ment> iji this cafe, is pain given with the reafon- 
able hope of making him wifer or happier 9 the 
pupil is convinced that his mafter punifhes him, 
only tp gratify the paffion of anger, to which he 
is unfortunately fubje£t. Even fuppofing that 
inafters are exa£t in fulfilling their threats, and 
that they are not paifionate ; if they fpeak with 
violence, they do fo with a view to excite the 
fears of their pupils as the means of .governing 
them. But with fear they excite all the paf- 
lions and habits which are connefted with that 
mean principle of a£tion, and they extinguish 
that vigorous fpirit, that independent energy of 
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foul, which is effcntial to all. the afiHve and 
manly virtues. Young people, who. find that 
their daily pleafures depend not fo much upon 
their own exertions us upon the humour 
and . caprice of others, become courtiers; 
they pr^ftife all the arts of perfuafion, and! all 
the- crouching hypocrify which can deprecate 
wrath, or propitiate favour. Their notions of 
right and wrong cannot be enlarged 5 their re- 
collection of the rewards and punifhments of 
their childhood are alway conne&ed with the 
ideas of tyranny arid flavery; and when they 
break their own chains, they are' impatient to 
-impofe fimilar bonds upon their inferiors. 

An argument has been ufed to prove, that 
in fome cafes anger is part of the jujice of pu- 
nifhment, becaufe cc mere reproof* without 
" fufficient ma^ks of difplcafure and emotion, 
?' affe&s a child very little, and is foon forgot- 
<c ten*." It cannot be doubted, that the ex- 
predion of indignation is a juft confequence of 
certain faults, and the general indignation with 

* V. Dr. Prteftley's Mifcellaneous Obfervatiotis relating 
* to Education, fe&. vii. of corre&ion, p. 67. , f 
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which thefe are fpoken of before young people 
mud make a ftrong and iifeful impreilion upon 
their minds. They refleft upon the anions of 
others ; they fee the effe&s which thefe pro- 
duce upon the human mind; they put them- 
felves in the fituation alternately of the perfon 
who expreffes indignation, and of him who fuf- 
fers frame ; they meafure the fault and its con- 
sequences, and they refolve to conduQ: them- 
felves fo as to avoid that juft indignation of 
which they dread to be the obje£t. Thefe are 
the general conciufions which children of ten or 
twelve years old draw when they are impartial 
Spectators -, but where they are themfelves con- 
cerned, their feelings and their reafonings are 
very different. If they have done any thing 
which they know to be wrong, they expeft, 
and are fenfible that they deferve, difpleafure 
and indignation ; but if any precife penalty be 
annexed to the fault, the perfon who is to in- 
flift it appears to them in the chara&er of a 
judge, who is bound to reprefs his own feel- 
ings, and coolly Lo execute juftice. If the judge 
both reproaches and punifhes, he doubles the 

3. 
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punifhment. Whenever indignation is ex- 
preffed, no vulgar trivial penalties fhould ac- 
company it ; the pupil fliould feel that it is in- 
dignation againft his fault, and not againft him- 
felf ; and that it is not excited in his preceptor's 
mind by any petty perfonal ponfiderations. A 
child diftiriguifhes between anger and indigna- 
tion very exaftly ; the one commands his re- 
fpe£t, the other raifes his contempt as foon as 
his fears fubfide. Dr. Prieftley feems to think, 
that <c it is not poflible to exprefs difpleafure 
" with fufficient force, efpecially to a child, 
" wh$n a man is perfectly cool." May we not 
reply to this, that it is fcarcely poflible to ex- 
prefs difpleafure with fufficient propriety, es- 
pecially to a child, when a man is in a paflion. 
The propriety is in this cafe of at leaft as much' 
confequence as the force of the reprimand. The 
elfeft which the preceptor's difpleafure will 
produce muft be in fome proportion to the'ef- 
teem which his pupil feels for .him. If he can- 
not command his irafcible paflions, his pupil 
cannot continue to efteem him, and there is an 
$nd of all that fear of his difapprobation, which 
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was founded upon eftefcm, and which can never 
be founded upon a ftronger or a better bafis. 
We fhould further confider, that the opinions 
of all the byftanders, efpecially if they be any of 
them of the pupil's own age, have great influ- 
ence upon his mind: it is not to be expe&ed, 
that they fhould all fympathife equally with th§ 
angry preceptor ; and we know, that whenever 
the indignation expreffed againft any fault ap- 
pears in the leaft to pafs the founds of exa& 
juftice, the fympathy of the fpe&ators immedi- 
ately revolts in favour of the culprit ; the fault is 
forgotten or excufed, and all join in fpontane- 
ous compaflion. In public fchools this happens 
fo frequently, that the matter's difpleafure fel- 
dom aflfe£ts the little community with any for- 
row : combined together, they make each other 
amends for public puriifhments by private pity 
or encouragement. In families which are not 
well regulated, that is to fay, in which the in- 
terefts of all the individuals do not coalefce, the 
fame evils are to be dreaded. Neither indig- 
nation nor Jkarne can affeft children in fuch 
fchools, or fuch families s the laws and man- 
2 
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ners, public precept and private opinion, con- , 
tradi£t one another. 

In a variety of inftances in fociety, we may 
obferve, that the beft laws and the beft princir 
pies are not fufficient to refill the combination 
of numbers. Never attempt to affix infancy to 
a number of people at once,' fays a philofophic 
legiflator* : this advice fhewed* that he per- 
fefilly underftood the nature of the paflion of 
fliame. Numbers keep one another in counte- 
nance, they form a fociety forthemfelves ; and 
fometimes by peculiar phrafes, and an appro- 
priate language, confound the eft^blifhed opi- 
nions of virtue and vice, and enjoy a fpecies 
of felf-complacency independent of public opi- 
nion, and often in direft oppofition to their for- 
mer conference. Whenever any fet of men 
want to get rid of the lhame annexed to parti- 
cular aflions, they begin by changing the names 
and epithets which have been generally ufed to 
exprefs them, and which they know are aflb- 
ciated with the feelings of fliame : thefe feelings 
are not awakened by the new language, and 

* V. Code of Ruffian laws. 
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by -degrees they are forgotten, or they are fup- 
pofed to* have been merely prejudices and ha- 
kits, which former methods of /peaking -taught 
people to reverence. Thus the mod difgrace- 
fiil combinations of men, who live by violating 
and evading the laws of fociety, have all a pe- 
culiar phrafeology amongft themfelves, by which 
jocular ideas are affociated with the moft dif- 
reputable actions. 

Thofe who live by depredation on the river 
Thames do not call themfelves thieves, but 
lumpers and mudlarks. Coiners give regular 
mercantile names to the different branches of 
their trade, and to the various kinds of falfe 
money which they circulate. Such as flats, or 
figs, or figthings. Unlicenfed lottery wheels . 
are called little goes, and the men who are fent 
about to public houfes to entice poor people 
into illegal lottery infurances, are called Mo* 
rocco-men. A fet of villains, hired by thefe 
fraudulent lottery keepers to refift the civil 
power during the drawing of the lottery, call 
themfelves bludgeon-men ,• and in the language 
of robbers, a receiver of ftolen goods is faid to 
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htjlaxincky when it i? believed that he will go 
all lepgths rather than betray the fecrets of a 
gang of highwaymen * . 

Since words have fuch power in their turn 
pver ideas, we muft in education attend to the 
language of children as a means of judging of 
tHe ftate of their minds 5 and whenever we find, 
that in their converfation with one another they 
have any flang, which turns moral ideas into 
ridicule, we may be certain that this muft have 
arifen from fome defefl: in their education. 
The power of fliame muft then be tried in fome 
new fliape to break this falfe affociation of ideas. 
Shame, ip a new fliape, affe&s the mind with 
furprifing force, in the fame manner as danger 
in a new form alarms the courage of veterans. 
An extraordinary inftapce of this we faw in the 
management of Gloucefter gaol ; where a blue 
and yellow jacket had been found to have a 
xnoft powerful effe& upon men fuppofed to be 
dead to ihame. The keeper of the prifon told 
us, that the mpft unruly /offenders could jbe kept 
; Vol. L Cc 

* Cotyuhoun. 
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in awe by the dread of a drefs, which expo&d 
.them to the ridicule of their companions, no 
J&ew term having.been yet invented to counter- 
aft the terrors of the yellow jacket. To pre- 
terit the mind from becoming infenfible to 
fhame, it muft be very fparingly ufed ; and the 
hope and poflibility of recovering efteem muft 
always be kept alive. Thofe who are exchided 
from hope are neceffarily excluded from virtue; 
the lofs of reputation, we fee, is almoft always 
followed by total depravity. The prejudices 
which are harboured againft particular clafies 
of people, ufually tend to make the individuals. 
who are the beft difpofed amongft thefe fefts 
defpair of obtaining efteem, and, confequently, 
carelefs about deferving it. There can be no- 
thing inherent *in the knavifli propenfity of 
Jews ; but the prevailing opinion, that avarice,. 
N diflionefty, and extortion, are the charafterif- 
tics of a Jew, has probably induced many of 
the tribe to juftify the antipathy which they 
could not conquer. Children are frequently 
confirmed in faults by the imprudent and cruel 
cuftom which fome parents have of fettling early 
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in life, that fuch a thing is natural; that fuch 
and fuch difpofitions are not to be cured ; that 
cunning, perhaps, i9 the chara&eriftic of o^ 
child, and caprice of another. This general 
odium oppreffes and difpirits ; fuch children 
think it is in vain to ftruggle againft nature, ef- 
pecially as they do not clearly underftand what 
is meant by nature. They fubmit to our impu- 
tations, without knowing, how to refute them* 
On the contrary, if we treat them With more 
good fenfe and benevolence, if we explain to 
them the nature of the human mind, and if we 
lay open to them the hiftory of their own 5 they 
will aflift us in endeavouring to dure their faults* 
and they will not be debilitated by indiftinft 
fuperftitious fears. At ten or eleven years old, 
children are capable of understanding fome of 
the general principles of rational morality, and 
thefe they can apply to their own conduft in 
many inftances, which, however trivial they 
may appear, are not beneath our notice. 

June 16th, 1796. S (nine years old) 

had loft his pencil \ his father faid to him, " I 
" wilh to give you another pencil, but I am 
. . Cc2 
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" afraid I fhould do you hann if I did, yoii 
" would not take care of your things if you did 
^not feel fome inconvenience when you lofe 
* c them." The boy's lips moved as if he were 
faying to himfelf, ** I underftand this, thi6 is 
4€ juft." His father gueffed that thefe were the 
thoughts that were paffing in his mind, and 
*fked whether he interpreted rightly the motion 

of the lips. ♦• Yes," faid S , " that was 

« exaftly what I wfcs thinking." « Then," 
faid his father, " I Will give you a bit of my 
4t own pencil this inftant ; all I want is to make 
€f the ireceffary impreffion upon your mind ; that 
*' is all the ufe of pwiifhment ; you know we do 
4€ not want to tormeftt you." 

As young peoplte grow up, and perceive the 
confequences of their own afitions, and the ad- 
vantages of credit and character, they become 
extremely folicitous to preferve the good opinion 
♦of thofe whom they love and efteem. They are 
now capable of taking the future into their view 
as well as the prefent ; and at this period of 
their education the hand of authority fhoufel 
-never be hattily ufed ; the voice of rcafon will 
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hever fail to fnake herfelf heard* efpeqially if 

reafon fpeak with the tone ^of affeftion. Da* 

sing the firft years of childhood, it did not feem 

prudent to make any punifhment lafting, be* 

caufe young children quickly forget their faults* 

and having little experience, cannot feel how 

their paft conduQ: is likely to affeft their future 

happinefs. But as foon as they have more en* 

larged experience, the nature of their punifli* 

znents fhould alter ; if we have any reafon to 

efteem or love them lefs, our contempt and difc 

pleafure fhould not lightly he diflipated. Thofc 

who reflpSt are more influenced by the idea of 

the (Juration, than of the intenfity of any men* 

tal pain r In thofe calculations which are con« 

ftantly made before we determine upon a6Hon 

or forbearance, fome tempers eftimate any evil 

which is likely to be but of ftiort duration, in* 

finitely below its real importance. Young men 

of fanguine and courageous difpofitions hence 

frequently afl; imprudently ; the confequenceS 

pf their temerity will, they think, foon be over* 

and they feel that they are able to fupport evil 

for ^ feort time, however great it may be. 

C?3 
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Anger, they know, is a fhort-lived paffion* and 
they do not fcruple running the hazard of ex* 
citing anger in the hearts of thofe whom they 
love thebeft in the world. The experience of 
lading, fober difapprobation, is intolerably 
irkfome to them; any inconvenience which 
continues for a length of time wearies them ex* 

ceflively, After they have endured, as the 

t 

confequence of any a&ions, this fpecies of pu- 
nifliment, they will long remember their fuffer* 
ings, and will carefully avoid incurring in fa* 
ture fimilar penalties. 

Sudden and tranfient pain appears to be moft 
effectual with perfons of an oppofite tempera* 
xnent. Young people of a torpid, indolent tem* 
perament ate much under the dominion of ha- 
bit 5 if thfey happen to have contrafled any di£ 
agreeable or bad habits, they have feldfcm fufc 
ficient energy to break them. The ftimulus of 
fudden pain is neceffary in this cafe. : The pu* 
pil may be perfectly convinced, that fuch a 
habit ought to be broken, and may wifh to 
br^ak if mail fincerely ; but may yet be incapa* 
bje of the voluntary exertion requifite to obtain 
A&Cefo IX jvould be dangerous to let the ha* 
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bit, however infignificant, continue vi&orious, 
becaufe the child would hence be difcouraged 
from all future attempts to battle with ithimfelf, . 
Either we fliould not attempt the conqueft of 
the habit, or we fhould perfift till we have 
vanqutthed. ■ The confidence, which this fenfe 
of fucc^fs will give the pupil, will probably iq, 
his own opinion, be thought well worthy the 
price. Neither his reafon nor his will was in 
fault ; all he wanted was itrength to break the 
diminutive chains of habit; chains which, it 
feems, have power to enfeeble their captives 
exa&ly in proportion to the length of time they 
are Worn. 

Every body has probably found from their own 
experience how difficult it is to alter little habits 
in manners, pronunciation, &c. Children are 
often teafed with frequent admonitions about 
their habits of fitting, (landing, walking, talking, 
eating, fpeaking, &c. Parents are early aware 
of the importance of agreeable, graceful man* 
ners; every body who fees children can judge, 
or think that they can judge, of their manners; 
3ud from anxiety that children fliould appear 
Cc4 
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to advantage in company, parents folicitoufly 
watch all their geftures, and correct all their at- 
titudes according to that image of the " beau 
icttal" which happens to be raoft fafhionable. 
The moft convenient and natural attitudes are 
hot always the moft approved ;' the conftraint 
which children fuffer from their obedience 
obliges them at length to reft their tortured muf- 
cles, and to throw thetoifelves for relief into at- 
titudes the very reverfe of thofe which they 
have pra&ifed with fo much pain. Hence they 
acquire oppofite habits irt their manners, and 
there is a continual ftruggle between thefe. 
They find it impoffible to correft inftantaneoufly 
the awkward tricks which they have acquired, 
and find their attempts to conquer themfelves 
ineffe&ual ; or elfe which is moft commonly the 
cataftrophe, they learn to hear the exhortations 
and rebukes of all around them, without being 
ftimulated to any degree of exertion*. The fame 
voices which lofe their power on thefe trifling 
Qccafions, lofe at the fame time much of their* 

* Sec the judicious Locke's obfervations upon the fub- 
jeft of matmers, § 6j of his valuable Treatife on Educa- 
tion. 
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general influence. Mote power is wafted upott- 
trifling defefts in the manners of children,- than 
can be imagined by any who have not parti- 
cularly attended to this fubje£l:. If it be thought 
indifpenfably neceffary to fpeak to children eter- 
nally about their manners 5 this Irritating and di£ 
Agreeable office fhould devolve upon fomebody 
whofe influence over the children we are not 
anxious to preferve * undiminifhed. A little in- 
genuity in contriving the drfcfs,' writing defies^ 
reading defks, &c. of. children who are anyway 
defe&ive in their fhape, might fpare much qf the* 
anxiety which is felt by their parents, and much 
of the bodily and mental pain which they alter-* 
nately endure themfelves. For thefe patients 
would it not be rather more fafe to confult the 
philofophic phyfician*, than the dancing matter 
who is not bound to underftand either anatomy 
or metaphyfics?^ 

Every preventive which is difcovered for any 
defeft, either in manners, temper, or underftand* 
ing, diiiiinifhes the iifcceflity for punifhment: 
punifhments are frequently Me abrupt, brutal re* 

* See vol. ii. of Zoonomia. 
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fourceof ignorance *, to cure the effefts of former 
negligence. With children who have been rea- 
fonably and affe&ionately educated, fcareely any; 
punifhments are requifite. This is not an affer- 
tion hazarded without experience ; the happy 
experience of feveral years, and of feyeral chil- 
dren of different ages and tempers^ juftifies 
this affertion. As for corporal punishments* 
they may be neceffary where boys are to be 
drilled in a given time Into fcholars ; but the 
language of blows need feldom bs ufed to rea- 
fonable creatures. The idea that it is difgracev 
ful to be governed by force fhould be kept alive 
in the minds of children - 9 the dread of fhame 
is a • more powerful motive than the fear of 
bodily pain. To prove. the truth of this, we 
may recollett that few people have ever been 
known to deftroy themfelves in order to efcape 
from bodily pain ; but numbers, to avoid 
fliame, have put an end to their exiftence. It 
has been a queftion, whether mankind arc 
moft 'governed by hope or by fear, by rewards 
or by punifliments. This queftion, like many 

m * We believe this is Williams'* idea, 

3 
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others which have occafioned tedious debates,' 
turns chiefly upon words, Hope «and fear, are> 
fometimes ufed to denote mixed and fometimes 
unmixed paffions. Thofe who fpeak of them 
as unmixed paffions, cannot have accurately 
examihed their own feelings *. The probabi- 
lity of good produces hope; the probability. of \ 
evil excites fear $ and as this probability apr 
pears lefs or greater, more remote or nearer to 
us, the mfad fluctuates between the oppofite 
paffions. .When the probability : incrteafes on. 
either fide, fo does the correfponding paffion. 
Since thefe paffions feldom exift in abfcJute 
reparation from one another, it appears that we- 
cannot philofophically fpeak of either as an in;; 
dependent motive: to the queftion therefore,* 
u which governs mankind the moll, hope or! 
« fear?" we cartnot give an explicit anfwer. 

When we would determine upon the proba* 
bility of any good or evil, we are infenfibly in*, 
fluenced, not only by the view of the circura- 
ftances before us, but alfo by our previous ha- 
bits ; we judge not only by the general laws of 

* pipe's Diflfef tation on t&$ Paffipas, 
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human events, but alio by our own individual, 
experience- . If we have been ufualiy fuccefs* 
fid, we are inclined to hope i have we been 
accuftomed to misfortunes, we are hence dtf- 
pofed to fear. " C#far and his fortune are on. 
« board," exclaimed the confident hero ro the 
mariners. Hope excites the mind to exertion j 
fear repreffes all aftivity. As a preventive 
from vice you may employ fear ; to reftrain the 
exceffes of all the furious paffions it is ufefu) 

" aftd neceffary : but would you roufe the ener- 
gies of virtue, you muft infpire and invigorate 
the foul with hope. Courage, generofity, in-* 
duftry, perfeverance, all the magic of talents, 
all the powers of genius, all the virtues that ap« 
pear. spontaneous in great minds, fpring from 
hope. But how different is the hope of a great- 
and of a little mind ; not only are the obje&s of* 

, tftis hope different, but the paiTion itfelf is 
raifed and fupported in a different manner. A 
feeble perfon, if he prefumes to hope, hopes aa 
fuperftitioufly as he fears; he keeps his attention 
feduloufly fixed upon, all the probabilities iq his* 
favour -, he will not Men to any arguments ip, 
4 
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oppofition to his wifhes; he knows he is. up* 
xeafonable, he perfifts in continuing fo; he does 
not conne£l any idea. of exertion with hope; hi$ 
hope ufually refts upon the exertions of others, 
or upon fome fortuitous circumftances. A iivh* 
of a ftrong mind reafons before he hopes, h$ 
takes in at one quick comprehenlive glance 
all that is to he feen both for and againft himj 
he is from experience difpofed to depend much; 
upon his own exertions ; if they can turn th$ 
balance in his favour, he hopes, he a£ts, he 
iucceeds. Poets in all ages have celebrated 
• the charms of hope; without her propitious 
.influence, life, they tell us, would be worfe 
than death ; without her fmiles nature would 
feiile in vain ; without her promifes, treache- 
rous though they often prove, reality .would 
have nothing to give worthy of pur acceptance. 
We are not bound,, however, to underftand li- 
terally the rhetoric of poets. Hope is to them 
a beautiful and .ufeful allegorical perfonage : 
fometimes leaning upon an anchor ; fometime^ 
"waving her golden hair;" always young, 
fouling, encbaniipg, fumUhed with a rich a£ 
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fortment of epithets fuited to .the ode* the fori* 
net, the madrigal, with. a traditionary number 
of images and allufions; what more can a 
poet defire ? Men, except when they are poets, 
do not value hope as the firft of terreftrial blef- 
fings. The attion and energies which hope 
produces, are to many more agreeable than the 
paflion itfelf ; that feverifh ftate of fufpenfe 
which prevents fettled thought or vigorous 
exertion, far from being agreeable, is highly 
painful to a well regulated mind ; the con- 
tinued repetition of the fame ideas and the fame 
calculations fatigues the mind, which in reafon- 
ing has been accultomed to arrive at fome cer-, 
tain conclufion, or to advance at leaft a ftep at 
every effort. The exercife of the mind in 
changing the views of its obje&, which is fup- 
pofed to be a great part of the pleafure of hope, 
is foon over to an aftive imagination, which 
quickly runs through all the poffible changes j 
nor is this exercife, even while it lafts, fo de- 
lightful to a man who has a variety of intellec- 
tual occupations, as it frequently appears to 
' him who knows fcarcely any other fpecies of 
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mental a&ivity. The vacillating^ftate of mind, 
peculiar to hope and fear, is by no means fa* 
"vourable to induftry ; half our time is generally 
confumed m fpeculating upon the reward, in- 
ftead of earning it, whenever the value of that 
reward is not precifely afcertainable. In all 
occupations where judgment or accurate ob- 
servation is eflential, if the reward of our la- 
bour is brought fuddenly to excite our hope, 
there is an immediate interruption of all effec- 
tual labour; the thoughts take a new dire£Hon, 
the mind becomes tremulous, and nothing de- 
cifiye can be done, tiir the emotions of hope 
and fear either fuhfide or are vanquiflied. 

M . l'Abbe Chappe, who was fent by the 
king of France, at the defire pf the French 
Academy, to Siberia, to obferve the tranfit of 
Venus, gives us a ftriking pifture of the ftate 
of his own mind when the moment of this fa- 
mous obfervation approached. In the descrip- 
tion of his own feelings this traveller may be 
admitted as good authority. A few hours be- 
fore the obfervation, a black cloud appeared in 
the. flcy? the ideiai of returning to Paris, after 
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(uch a long and perilous journey, without 
having feen the tranfit of Venus ; the idea of 
the difappointment to his king, to his country, 
to all the philofophers in Europe j threw him 
into a ftate of agitation, "which muft have 
* been felt to be conceived." At length the 
black cloud vaniftied ; his hopes afFe&ed him 
almoft as much as his fears had done ; he fix- 
ed his telefcope, faw the planet ; his eye wan- 
dered over the immenfe fpace a thoufand time* 
In a minute ; his fecretary ftood on one fide 
with his pen in his hand ; his affiftant, with 
his eye fixed upon the watch, was ftationed 
on the other fide. The moment of the total 
immerfion arrived, the agitated phijofopher was 
feized with an unive*fal fhivering, and could 
fcarcely command his thoughts fufficiently to 
fecure the obfervation. 

The uncertainty of reward, and' the confe- 
quent agitations of hope and fear, operate as 
unfavourably upon the moral as upon the in- 
telle&ual charafler. The favour of princes is 
an uncertain reward $ courtiers are ufually def- 
picable and wjretqhed beings j they live upc# 
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hope, but tbeir hope is not conne&ed with ex- 
ertion, Thofe who court popularity are not 
lefs defpicable or lefs wretched : their reward 
is uncertain : what is more uncertain than the 
affe&ion of the multitude ? The Proteus cha- 
rafter of Wharton, fo admirably drawn by 
Pope, is a ftriking picture of a man who has 
laboured through life with the vague /ifipe of 
obtaining univerfal applaufe. 

Let us fuppofe a child to be educated by a 
variety of perfons, all differing in their taftes 
and tempers, and in their notions of right and 
wrong y all having the power to reward and 
punifh their common pupil. What muft this 
pupil become ? A mixture of incongruous cha- 
racters $ fuperftitious, enthufiaftic, indolent, and 
perhaps profligate: fuperftitious,. becaufe his 
own contradictory experience would expofe 
him to fear without reafon ; enthufiaftic, be- 
caufe he would from the fame caufe form ab- 
furd expe&ations; indolent, becaufe the will of 
others has been the meafure of his happinefc, 
and his own exertions have never procured 
him any certain rewards profligate, becaufe. 

Vol. I. Dd 
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probably from the confufed variety of his mQral 
leffons, he has at laft concluded that right and 
wrong are but ^unmeaning words. Let us 
change' the deftiny of this child, by changing 
his education. Place him under the fole care 
of a perfon of an enlarged capacity, and a fteady 
mind ; who has formed juft notions of right 
and wrong ; and who in the diftribution of re- 
ward and punifhment, of pfaife and blame, 
will be prompt, exaft, invariable, His pupil 
will neither be credulous, rafh, nor profligate j 
and he certainly will not be indolent ; his ha- 
bitual and his rational belief will in all cir- 
cumftances agree with each other; his hope 
will be the prelude to exertion, and his fear 
will reftrain him only in fituations where a&ion 
is dangerous. 

Even amongft children, we muft frequently 
have obferved a prodigious difference in the 
quantity of hope and fear which is felt by thofe 
who have been well or ill educated. An ill 
educated child is in daily, hourly, alternate 
pgpnies of hope and fear; the prefent never 
« gpcupies or ipterefts him^ but his foul is intenjj 
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Upon* fome future gratification, which never 
pays him by its full poffeffion- As foon as he 
awakens in the morning, he recollefts fome pro- 
mifed blefling, and till the happy moment ar- 
rives, he is wretched in impatience: at break- 
faft hfe is to be bleffed Virith fome toy, that he 
is to have the moment breakfaft is finifhed $ and 
when he finds the toy dbes not delight him, he 
is to be bkjffbd with a fweet pudding at dinner, 
or with fitting up half an hour later at night 
than his ufual bed-time. Endeavour to find 
fome occupation that lhall amufe him, you will 
not eafily fucceed, for he will ftill anticipate 
what you are going to fay or to do; *' What 
kc will come ne&P" « What fhall we do after 
*< this?" arte, as Mr; Williams* in his able. lees 
tures upon education; obferves, the queftion9 
inceflantly afked by fpoiled children. This 
fpecies ,of idle, reftlefs curiofity, does not lead 
to the acquifition of knowledge, it prevents the 
poffibility of inftru&ion ; it is not the animation 
of a healthy mind, it is the debility of an over- 
ftimulated temper. There is a very fenfible 
letter in Mrs. Macaulay's book upon education, 
Dd 2 
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on the impropriety of filling the imagination of 
young people with profpe&s of future enjoy- 
ment : the foolifti fyftem of promifing great re* 
wards, and fine prefents, flic clearly* fhewa 
creates habitual diforders in the minds of chil- 
dren. 

The happirtefs of life depends more upon a 
fucceflion of fmall enjoyments, than upon great 
pleafures ; and thofe who become incapable of 
taftkig the moderately agreeable fenfations, can* 
•not fill up the intervals of their exiftence be- 
tween their great delights. The happinefs of 
childhood peculiarly depends upon their enjoy- 
ment of Utile pleafures: of thefe they have a 
continual variety; they have perpetual oc- 
cupation for their fenfes, in obfervmg all the 
objefts aroundihem, and all their faculties may 
be ex?rcifed upon fuitable fubje&s. The plea- 
fure of this exercife is in itfetf fufficient : we 
need not fay to a child, «* Look at the wings of 
u this beautiful butterfly, and I will give you^ 
** piece of plum-cake j obferve how the butter- 
" fly curls his probofcis, how he dives into the 
" honeyed flowers, and I will take you in acoachr 

5 . 
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* c to pay a vifit with me, my dear. Remember 
€C the pretty ftory you read this morning, and you 
* ftiall have a new coat." Without the new 
coat, or the vifit, or the plum-cake, the child 
would have had fufficient amufement in the ftory 
^nd.the fight of the butterfly's probofcis : the re- 
wards, befides, have no natural connexion with 
the things themfelves; and they create, where 
they are moft liked, atafteforfa6tkiouspleafures. 
Would you encourage benevolence, generality, or 
prudence, let each have its appropriate reward of 
affe£Hon, efteem, and confidence* - 9 but do not 
by ill judged bounties attempt to force thefe vir- 
tues into premature difplay . The rewards which 
are given to benevolence and generofity in chil- 
dren frequently encourage felfiftmefs, and forne- 
times teach them cunning. Lord Kaimes tells 
tis a ftory, which is precifely a cafe in point. 
Two boys, the fons of the earl of Elgin, were 
permitted* by their father to aflbciate with the 
poor boys in the neighbourhood of his father's 
houfe. One day, the earl's fons being called to 

# See Locke, and an excellent little eflay of Madame dp 
Xambert'*. » 
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dinner, a fad jirhp was playijig with them, faici 
that he would .wait till they returned $. cc There 
"is no dinner for trie at home," faid the poor 
boy. " Come wi^h us then," faid the earl's 
fons. The boy refufed, and when they aflced 
him if he had any money to buy a dinner, he an- 
fwered, " No." " Papa,", faid the eldeft of the 
young gentlemen when he got home* " what 
was the price of the filver buckles you gave me ?" 
<c Five fhillings.""Let me have the money, and 
" I'll give you the buckles." It was done ac- 
cordingly, fays Lofd Kaicnes. The earl in- 
quiring privately, found that the money was 
given to the lad who had no dinner. The 
buckles were returned, and the boy was highly 
comrnended for being kind to his companion. 
The commendations were juft, but the buckles 
Ihould not have been returned; the boy fhould 
have been fufered fteadily to abide by his own 
bargain i he fhould have been let to feel the 
pleafure, and to pay the exa£t price of his own 
generofity. 

If we attempt to teach children that they can 
be generous, without giving up fome of their 
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pwn pleafures for the fake of other people, we 
attempt to teach them what is falfe. If we onee 
make them amends for any facrifice they have 
made, we lead them to expeft the fame remu*- 
neration tipon a future occafion $ and then, in 
fe£t, they a£t with a dire£l view, to their own in- 
tereft, and govern themfelves by the calcu- 
lations of prudence, inftead of following thedi(> 
tates of benevolence. It is true, that if we 
fpeak with accuracy, we muft admit, that the 
moitbenevolentiand generous perfons a£t from 
the hope of receiving pleafure, and their en- 
joyment is more exquifite than that of the moft 
refined felfithnefs $ in the language of M. de 
Rochefoucault, we fhould be therefore forced to 
acknowledge, that the moft benevolent is al- 
ways the moft felfifh perfon. This feeming pa- 
radox is anfwered, by obferving, that the epi- 
thet felfijli is given to thofe who prefer plear 
Cures in which other people have no fhare ; we 
change the meaning of words when we talk of 
its being felfifh to like the pleasures of fympa- 
thy or benevolence, becaufe thefe pleafures can- 
pot be confined folely tq the idea of felf. When 
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we fay that a perfon purfues his own intereft 
more by being generous than by being co- 
vetous, we take into the account the general 
fum of his agreeable feelings, we do not balance 
prudentially his lofs or gain upon particular pc- 
caiions. The generous man may himfelf be 
convinced, that the fum of his happinefs is more 
increafed by *he feelings of benevolence, than 
it could be by the gratification of avarice ; but, 
though his underftanding may perceive the de- 
monftration of this moral theorem, though it is 
the remote principle of his* whole condu£t, it 
does not occur to his memory in the form of a 
prudential aphorifm, whenever he is going to do 
a generous a£Hom It is effential to our ideas of 
-generality, that no fuch reafafcing (hould at that ' 

moment pafs in his mind; we kriowthat the feel- ^ I 

ings of generofity are affociated with a number 
of enthufiaftic ideas; we can fympathife with 
the virtuous infanity of the man who forgets 
himfelf whilft he thinks of others ; we do not fo 
readily fympathife with the cold ftrengthofmind 
of the perfon, who, deliberately preferring the 
igreatejl pojfible Jhare of happinefs is benevolent 
by rule and meafure* 
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Whether we are juft or not, in refufing our 
fympathy to the man of reafon, and in giving 
our fpontaneous approbation to the man of en- 
thufiafm, we fhaU not here examine. But the 
reafonable man, who has been convinced of 
this propenfity in human nature, will take it 
into his calculations ; he will perceive, that he 
iofes, in lofing the pleafure of fympathy, part of 
the fum total of his poffible happinefs ; he will 
confequently wifti, that he could add this item, 
of pleafure to the credit fide of his account 
This, however, he cannot accomplifh, becaufe, 
though he cab correft his calculations, it is not 
*n the power, even of the moft potent reafon,, 
fuddenly to break habitual affociations $ much 
lefs is it in the power of cool reafon to conjure 

lip warm enthufiafm. Yet in this cafe enthu* 

» 

fiafm is the thing required. 

What the man of reafon cannot do for him- 
fqlf, after his affociations are ftrongly formed* 
might have been eafily* accompliflied in his 
early education. He might have been taught 
fhe fame general principles, but with different 
Jiabits : by early affociating the plesifures of 
Yol.I, Ee 
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fympathy, and praife,- and affeftion, with all ge- 
nerous &nd benevolent a£Horts, his parents 
might have joined thefe ideas fo forcibly in his 
ipind, that the one fet of ideas fhould never re- 
cur without the other. Whenever the words 
benevolence* or generofity were pronounced, 
the feelings of habitual pleafure would recur; 
and' he would, independently of reafon, defire 
from affociation to be generous. When enthu- 
fiafm is fairly juftified by reafon, we have no* 
thing to fear from her vehemence. 

In rewarding children for the prudential vir- 
. tues, fuch as order, cleanlinefs, (Economy, tern* 
perance, &c. we fhould endeavour to make the 
rewards the immediate confequehce of the vir* 
tues themfelves, and at the i$me time ap* 
probation fhould be fhewn in fpeaking of thefe 
ufeful qualities. A gradation muft however al* 
ways*be obferved in our praifes, of different vir- 
tues -, thofe that are the moft ufeful to fociety, as 
truth, juflice, and humanity, muft ftand the 
higheft in the fcale ; thofe that are moft agree- 
able claim the next place. Thofe good qualities, 
which muft wait a confiderable time for their re* 



* 
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\vard, fuch as perfeverance, prudence, fee. wfe 
rtiuft not expe£t early from yoiing people. Till 
they have had experience, how can they forth 
any idea about the future ? till they have been 
pun&ually rewarded for their induftry, or for 
their prudence, they do not feel the value of 
prudence and perfeverance. Time is neceflary 
for all thefe leffons, and thofe who leave time 
out in their calculations, will always be disap- 
pointed in whatever plan of education they 
may purfue. 

Many to whom the fubjeft is familiar will 
be fatigued, probably, by the detailed manner 
in which it has been thought neceflary to ex- 
plain the principles by which we fliould guide 
ourfelves in the diftribution of rewards and 
" punifliments to children. Thofe who quickly 
feize, and apply general ideas, cannot endure 
with patience the tedious minutenefs of didac- 
tic illuftration. But on the contrary thofe uhti 
are aflually engaged in practical education, 
will not bfc fatisfied with general precepts, and, 
however plaufible any theory may appear, they 
are well aware, that its utility muft depend 
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upgji a variety of fmall circumftances to which 
writers of theories pften negleft to advert. At 
the hazard of being thought tedious, thofe 
muft be minute in explanation who defire to 
be generally ufeful. An old French writer*, 
jnore remarkable for originality of thought, 
than for the graces of ftyle, was once reproach- 
ed by a friend with the frequent repetitions 
which were to be found in his works. fC Name 
" them to me," feid the author." The critic with 
obliging precifion mentioned all the ideas which 
had moft frequently recurred in the book. u I 
?' am fatisfied," replied the honeft author; €e yon 
u remember my ideas ; I repeated them fo often 
!' to prevent you from forgetting them. With- 
€€ otit my repetitions we fhbuld never havefuc? 
"ceeded." 

* The Abbe St. Pierre. See hi* Eloge by D'Aletnbert. 
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